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This la tlic histoi’y of the ILtjas who have .sat upon the throne 
of Brimi(^) — Dar nl Salihn (city of peace) — aceordiiig to their 



generations, to w]u)rn descended tlic nobat ( rovnl drum) 

and gunta ahlmat (tlie hclb, an enihlein) fi'om Jolior — A/imal ul 
Meliiam (the royal place): they also receivt'd the mlat nagdm 
from the country of Mcnangkabau, that is to say, A ndalas and 
8agujitang. 


The first (®) who held the sovereignty in the city of Bran i, 
and who introduced the Mahomedan religion and observed the 
institutions of the prophet Mahomed, on whom bo peace, was the 
Paduka Sri Sultan Mahomed. (See Note I.) 

Before Ins time the country of Bruni was Kafir (gentile) and a 
dependency of Men ja paliit, ( ® ) but at the time of the death of the BatAra 


(1) Tlie Tiame of Hub kingdom and city is always written “Bnini” by the 
Nafciyes, but it is called Indifferently " Bruni” and “Brunei.” 

(2) The first date in Bruni liistory which can be trusted is A, H. 1072, 

being that of the death of Sultan Mahomet Air, w^ho was the tw'elfth Mahomedan 
Sultan. From the establish aient of Jolior in 1512 to the year 1810, Cbaweued 
says, fourteen Princes reigned, giving an average of tw’enty-one years to each 
reign : a similar average for each Sultan of Bruni would malie the religion of 
Islam to have been introduced, and the dynasty to, have been established, about 
the year 1403, but it was probably somewhat earlier, as several of the Sultans of 
this period appear to have had long reigns. , ' . „• 

(3) Tho Hindu , kingdom of Menjapahit diktmyed by the Mahonaedans 

in A. D. 1473. Brunt is nientioiiod in thi^hlstoi^of Javaastine*^ lI the cauntrlos 
oon^ttorod byAMrAMtlf<S*ia.t, ike Wijaya, the la$t king-*™' 






of Mcujiipaliit and of tho W^zir (Minister) Ga.jai{ M'adji 

("**) and tlie destruction of the coautrj of ML^ujapnliLt wbicli oiiBuod, 
Bruai ceased to send the tribute of a jar of the young Finmn/ 
fruit (green betel nut). 

In the reign of Sultan Bahkei;, of the kiugdoiii of Jolior, 
he summoned the Tuan Alati BnuTATAii and Pateh Beeiui to 
Johor, and, when they arrived there, they were invested as Sultan 
AIahomei) by the Yang di Portuaii of Johor, and lie gave them 
the nolat nagdra and gmita aldmat^ and five countries— Kairdvali, 
Seribas, Saclong, Semerahan, and Sarawak— Fateh Bekbi being 
appointed Bcndahara Sri Maharaja. 

After having remained some time in Johor, liis Majesty the 
Sultan Mahomed returned to Briiui. He had no sons and only 
one daughter. 

Before this (see Hote 11.) the Emperor of China hud sent two 
of his officers, named WAijra Koxa and Oifo Sum Pijra, to get the 
gemdla (jewel) of the Dragon, which lived on the China Balu. A 
great number of the Chinese wore lost, being eaten hy the Dragon, 
which retained its jewel, and thus the mountain was called China 
Balu. But O^TGr Sum PijSO conceived a device for deceiving the 
Dragon ; he put a candle in a glass case, and, while the Dragon was 
out feeding, he took the jewel, putting the candle in its place, tho 
Dragon thinking his gemdla still safe. The treasure having been 
thus obtained, all the junks set sail to retuim to their country, and 
when they had got some distance from the mountain, Eonu 

demanded the jewel from 0kg Sum Pikg, and they quarrelled, but 
Wakg Kokg insisted on the surrender of the jewel, so that 0 kg 
Sum Pikg was angry and would not return to China, but turned 
hack and sailed to Bruni, and, having arrived there, he married the 
Princess, the daughter of the Sultan Mahomed (see Note III.) , 
and the Sultan gave over the sovereignty to his son-in-law Sultan 
Ahjimed. 


(4) Gcajam Mada tkd MiaisU^r of Ako-ka Wwaya. Pateh Bibbi, in 
anotlicr yersioii of the Selaeilah, 'which was .given to me by Paugimu Kasuma, 
is represented as the brother of Sultan MAHOWBn. 

(5) Johor was not established as a hmgdom at tlie time of these events, and 
the Sultan nwntroUed must have reigned' in Malaca, whmh Wit taken by th# 
Portugueie in 150ui Johor being eitablished the folloiritii year* 




Sultan AxiniEi) ako liacl a daiiglitcr; wlio tos o£ exceeding 
beauty, and a Sheriff Tinraed Ati, of the line of 

from the erjontry uf Tail* and paas^ed into Brunt. llaYixig 
heard of the great ]K?aniy of the Prinee.^B, he became enamoured 
of her, and the Sultan accepted him for his so,ia-in4aw, and gaye 
him the sovereigntj of the kingdom. He was called Sultan B^bstat, 
and he enforced the laws of the propliet, and baiit a mosque in the 
city of l^runi, and by the* aid of his Chinese subjects he erected tlie 
/w)/^ 7>V/?/ (stone wall), (see Xole lY.). 

Tlie Sultan Bkhkat had a son — the Sultan Suleoiax — who was 
the father (^') of the Sultan Bulkeiak, (see Note Y.) who was the 
Baja who conquered the kingdom of Soolook and made adependencj 
of the country of Selnrong, (0 the Baja of wliich w'as called 
Datoh Gta^iba-N. Sultan Bulkeiaii (^) had a son, who was the 
Sultan ABurn Kahab; he is known as the MSrlioum Kramat, (®) 
and was the father of the Sultan Saif.tjl-Ee.tal, 

Saie-ul-Eejal was the father of the Sultan Shah Bbuhi, 
(^1) and when he died the kingdom descended to his brother Sultan 
Hasak. 


(6) It is probable tlmt Nakoda Baoam, Sultaa Buikkiah, carried on his 
career of travel and conquest daring the lifetime of his father, Sultan Suleimait. 
When Magklxan’s Sqnadi'on was at the mouth of the Bnini river, a. d. 1521, a 
fleet returned to Bruni from the conquebt of a place called Lawi, which was on 
the Past coast of Borneo. This Beet was commanded by the son of the King 
of Luzon, wlia was tlie Csptain-Gcneral of the King of Bruni. This statement 
of Pioapetta’s confinns tho Brunian naiTative. 

(7) Sejurong is said by Brunian tradition to be in the island of Luzon and the 
site of the pres<*nt town of Manila. 

(8) It was probably towards the end of the reign of Sultan Bulkeiah that 
the ’slui>s of Mageliax, after his death at an, touched, in August, 1521, 
at Brnnij wliere they found n magnificent Court. 

(9) He was called Merhoum Kramat, from having appeared, after death, on 
liorsebaek at t he head of the forces of Bruni to repof the Castilians during 
their attack on Bruni. His tomb on the hill above Kota Batii was destroyed 
by the Spanish ginit. 

(10) It seems probable tliat it was in tho reign of this Sultan SAir*rL-KEJAL, 
that Bruni was attacked by the Spaniards, a. n* 1577, but the histor}" is eon- 
trjidictory on this point, in one plao© assigning the first attack to tho time of 
his father Sultan Annux Kasae. The second attack by the Spaniards took 
place in 1580. 

(11) Sultan Shah Bbuki is said to have been a great encx^urager of manu* 
ihetures in brass. It was during his reign that tho maAificent brass cinnon 

taken away by Sir THOMii CociiBAirim 184,0 were fouu&d* 



Sultan Hasax (^^ee Note VI.), who wasi called tlie Mcrhoimi tli 
Tanjoug, was very powerful in his kingdom and eonqiiere<l all the 
Bajau countries and the BatAraof Soolook. He was the father of 
the Sultan JAm-rL-AKBAB, who is known as Mrrliaum Tuah, and 
who w^s the father of the Sultan Abdtjl JAinn-xrL.J^^BAB, aiid 
when he died, he was succeeded by the hrotlier of Ilis Majestv’s 
father, Sultan Mahomet Am, from whom llm soveroigntv was 
snatched away by Bendahai’a Abdul. 


Sultan Mahomet Axr Q -) is called Mcrhoiim Tnnibcing di Kuin- 
put, and, on bis death, the throne was occupied by Sultan Addui. 
, Mtfbih. He was succeeded by the nephew of Sultan AIahumet 
Axr, who reigned as Sultan Muaddih (^^), who carried on the 
war against the island and recovered the royalty from the 
‘Sultan Abdul Mubih. He is known as Merhoum Borigsu : when 
he died he was succeeded by the son oi: his brother, who was 
.named Sultan Nasr-Addih. • After his death he was succeeded 
'rhj his father’s cousin (aijasa^apa) named Sultan Kemal-Addix, 

“ (^ ®) who was the son of Sultan Mahomet Alt: he is the Mer- 
hqum di Lobah, and was twdee sovereign. His Majestv resigned 
the throne to his relative (chucliu m pupu) Sultan Mahomed 
A jii-UnDiH, who was the father of the Sultan ALuiomih> 

'Ie^-Walbix,(^ 7) who was the father of the Sultan Jemal-i'l-Al.im. 


, (12) This sovereign, Merhoum Tumbang di Bumput, was a voungcr son of 
' j^ultau Hasan' and consequently undo to his prodeei'ssor JAUL-rL-jEiJAKl 

Pronounced Muabiux in Bruni. Ho was nmnied to hU cousin the 
daughter of Sultan Mahomet Ali ; he was himself a son of Merhoum Tuadi, so 
that he was a gi*andsoii of 8ultau IJasax, and his wife a granddaiidittT of 
the same King. ® 

^(14) Pttlau Chemiin, where the usurper Sultan AmurL Mnnx established 
himself. Abdfl Mubin is not mentioned in the genealogical list of Sultans 
carved on the historic tablet by order of Sultan Mahomed Taj-uddix, 

(15) Sultan KEMAL-innix was one of the sons of .Merhoum Tumbnscr di 
Rumput, aud was named Husein; he with his brother H asan, the elder of 
the^ two, were quite young at the time of the massacre and were proteetiHl bv 
their brother-in-law the Bendalmra Bongsu, who afteinsurtis beemmo Sultan 
Muaddin. 

(16) Sultan Mahomed Ali-IJdbin was the son of the Pangiran di Hedong 
. Shah Buhtn, who was the son of Sultan Muaduin bv his wife, the daughter 

of the Sultan Mahomet Ali, After his death, his father-m-law Kbmal- Addin 
again, assumed the royalty. 

S>ultan^,jJ\lAHOMED Tej-W^ALDin resigned the throne in favour of hi.s son 
: . Mahomeb Jemal- U?.-Alam, who having died after a reign of from six to nine 







. 5 ; 

When he died the throne was occupied bj the Sultan Maho- 
MKi) Khak (^ ®) whose son was the Sultan Mahomed 

Alam, who had waged war with the chief Mciitri Abdul Hak 
of Buong Pinggi, who rebelled against His Majesty. The grave of 
this Sultan is at Pulau Chermin. After his death he was succeed- 
ed by the Sultan Omae Ali Saie II., who is now reigning, and 
who is the son of the Sultan Mahomed Jemal-ul-Alam. 


(18) Sultan Mahomed Khais’ Zul-Alam: was a son of Sultan Omah Ali Saie- 

■■•UDDIN. ■ ... 

(19) This was a madman of the cruelcsfc propensities, who would haTe set 
aside Mahomed Ali Saif-tddix. 







NOTES. 


Sultan Mahomed.— The tradition preserved in Briini, as 
related to me by the Pangiran Kashma, is that the Bruni Eajas 
are descended from three sources : — 

(1°) from AwA'N'rr Adak ber Tabab, who governed the coun- 
try before the introduction of the religion of Islam ; (2°) from 
Johor (Malacca? ), a lady of that royal family having been forci- 
bly brought to Bruni before the people were Mahomedans ; (3°) 
from the Arabian Prophet : Alak bee Tabab was convei'ted to 
Islam and became Sultan Mahomed. The Chinese clement seems 
to be omitted in the above enumeration of the sources of origin 
of the royal family. 

II. 

The productions of North and North-east Borneo must, from 
early times, have attracted considerable attention from the Chinese, 
as is shewn by the names of the largest river and the highest 
mountain in that territory, viz,, China Batangan and China Balu ; 
very large quantities of birds’ nests, beche-de-mer, sharks’ fins, 
Bornean camphor, pearls and pearl-Bhclls are still collected there, 
and in no other part of the island, for export to China. The 
unsuccessful expedition sent by Eubdai En.iv:N, a.d. 1292, to the 
Eastern Archipelago was probably to this place, and may have been 
that which gave a Eaja or Prineesp to Borneo, for there is unboubt- 
ed uncertainty in this early part of the Bornean narrative as to 
relative dates. It is very probable that the Chinese had a settle- 
ment or factory at China Batangan, and that the wife of Sultan 
Aehmed, the second Sovereign, came from there, as in some versions 
of the SSl&ilah she is expressly stated to have been brought 
thence by the Sultan. 

III. 

Intheeopy'of the 8«!ali given to me by Pangiran EAStria, 

Sultan Akhmed is represented as having been the brother of Sultan 
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MAiiOAiEJi, and i:o luivc married llxe daughter oi: the Chinaac GMef, 
whom ho brought from China Eatangan, who, with all his people, 
is said to have settled in Bruni, and to have had by her a daughter, 
who was married to the Arab Sheriff who became the third Sultan. 
This seems to be confirmed by the narrative on the historical stone 
carved by order of the Saltan Mahomed TAj-tiddix. 

IT. 

.Kota Batu/’ — There are two places called thus, one in the 
site of the ancient palace at the little river Bruni below” the anci- 
ent tombs of tlie former Sultans, the other is the artificial bar 
formed in the river between the islands “ Kaya Orang ’’ ^ and 
“ Pulau Chermin ” which the Pangiran Kasttma’s narrative gives 
as the one referred to in the text, saying that forty junks filled 
with stones -were sunk to form it. As the former was in existence 
and mounted with fifty-six brass and six iron cannon in 1521, when 
PiGAFETTA visitecl the place, it was probably built at the same 
time. In the stone tablet the erection of the* Xota Batu is 
ascribed to the Arab Sultan BI:kkat, the third of the Kings, 
who married the daughter of Sultan Akhmed ; he probably, with 
the assistance of his Chinese subjects, finished one or both of 
these structures. 

Y* 

Sultan Bulkeiah was familiarly known as Nakoda Ragam : he 
is described in Bornean traditions as a great navigator and warrior, 
having voyaged to Java and to Malacca and conquered the East 
Coast of Borneo, Luzon and Soolook* His tomb, of very exquisite 
workmanship in very hard basaltic stone, still remains on the hill 
above the site of the ancient town j it was probably imported from 
Achin or Java. Tw^o stones only remained in 1873 of the similar 
tomb of Lela Me:^^ CnAifEr, the wife of this Sultan, who was a 
daughter of the Batara of Soolook. I saw two other stones which 
had formed part of this lady’s tomb in the burial ground at the 


^ “Kaya Orang/* There are veins of coal on this island, and the lemaias of 
regular forfci'fieatiom t it is^ opposite Foku Ohei»in, md with it 
tatmnci of fch# 5mnf \ ^ ,, ,, ; v 



KOTJiS. 



>ove the “Upas ” under a large wariiiging tree, f^^en- 
tlie Koran are exquisitely carved on both tombs, but 
names or dates which I could distinguish. 


Sultan Hasan had a palace at Taujoug C'hiuclana and a fort 
on Pulau Chermin. He was buried in the former place and is hence 
called Merhonin di Tanjong. He is reported to have reconquered 
several countries. Soolook is said to have been tributary to him, 
and it is certain he had intimate relations with that State, a son of 
his by a concubine having, it is asserted, become its Eaja : it may 
have been under his order and by his assistance that the attack on 
the arsenal of Santao in 1617 took place, when all the garrison 
were kdled and property to the value of $1,000,000 destroyed The 
tribute formerly paid by Sclurong (Manila) to Bruni is stated to 
have heeB. one gantaBg of gold in each year. 

Before Sultan Hasajst^s time, there were oiiiy t^vo Wazirs — the 
Eaja Bcndahrira and Eaja Temenggong : lie added tite Pangfraii or 
E|ija di Gedong and the Eaugiran Pemaiicha : thnf. IiVa fli/* 


The son of Sultan Hasak, who became Sultan of Soolook is 
caUed man appendix to the SSlesilah, Panglran Shahbandar Maha- 
raja Lek gra,ndson of the Batara Eaja of Soolook. The Borueati 
Eajas dislike his memory and say that he was illegitimate and a 
bad character and dissatisfied in Bruni because he did not rank 
with the sous of iis father horn in wedlock, but a grandson of 
the J^ja of Soolook must have been of considerable rank, and it is 
probable that the dislike anses from the after-events by which 
Soolook aeqmr^ so large a territory from Borneo after the con- 
quest of the MSrhoum di Pulau. 

Sultan Hassan lived at Tanjong Chindtoa and had a covered 

CS strongly 

» %*, ,/ Spanwds ai’e said to have sont an oinbiissT fidthar* 

« k« time or that of his JAWi-ra-AKBAii. ^ 


HISTOllT 


su:dta3si:s ojp miiuni 

.\ND OF TJIEIH DESCENT, 

miOM SULTAN ABDUL KAHAR 
TO SULTAN ABDUL JALIL-UL-JEUAIL 


The first, who had a large family, was the Sultan Abdul Kahab, 
who was attacked by the Castilians, and carried by the Eajas to 
the country of Sitei, having been conquei'ed in the war through 
the treachery of one of the Chutreias named Pangiran Sri Lela* 
This Mcrhoiun liad forty -two sous, one of whom • became Sultan 
SAiF-i’L-EE.fAL ; two of his brothers became Bcndahnras and sup- 
ports to His Majesty’s throne. One of these was named Bendahara 
Sabi, whose mother was a Javanese, and one was named Raja 
Bendahara Saicak, whose mother was a Bajau, f and to him be- 
longed all the dependencies of the country of Bruni as far as 
Lesong he was very fierce and brave, and, when he was angry, it 
appeared to the people as if fire were issuing from his mouth, and 
not one of the Rajas dared dispute his will Ail the daughters of 
the Rajas of Bruni who w*ere heautifnl he took and made wives and 
concubines of them, and it was for this reason that the Pangiran 
BuONCr Man IS, § who was entitled the Pangiran Sri Lela, was 

* The Spaniards first attacked Brimi under Don Fkancisco La Sandb in 
A.D. 1577 to place Sri Lela, wlio had professed submission, on tlie throne, which 
his brother had txsurpecL This attack more probably occurred in the time of 
Saip-ul-Eejal, fhe son of Abdul Kahab, so that Abdul Kahae, whoproba-, 
bly had a long reign, had died before 1577: his tomfe was destroyed by the shots 
from the Spaniards. 

f The Baja us are a mce having some settlements on the IS’orth-west and East 
coasts of Bruni, and among the islands, but on the East side hving chiefly in boats; 
they were formerly pirates ; they call themselves mma, and say their an- 
cestors came from the Stniits of Malacca. They are a bold and enterprising, but 
not an industj’ious people, and the young men and the women have a wild gipsy* 
like look, frequently with beauOTi eyes*' Their Jangrogo 
from the Malay. 

{ Luzon. ^ ' 

§ This Ptngjmii bad been banished tO' Kamanii by Be hd«hi|% '> : 
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HISTOET OF Tim SlTLTAXiS OF JBEUJS'I. 


treaelieroiiB to tlie Sultan, Mb daughter, who had jiLst been uuirried 
and was sitting by ihe side of her husband, flaying been seized and 
carried oft by Raja Sakam for a concubine j therefore, when the 
Castilians made war, the Paiigiriiu Sri Lola went o\'er to them, and 
the country was eoiiquered, ^ all the Raja’s Mentris and Hulcbalaiigs 
tied, t taking the Sultan witli tliem, except the Bendaliara Sakam', 
wdio remained with one thousand people, men whom ho had piir-^ 
chased. These made a fort at Pulaii Anibok, and fought the Casti- 
lians, so that they lied away to Lesong, and then Bcndaliftra Sakaxi 
brought back the Sultan to Bruni, and set him on his throne. 

After this Raja Sakah sailed to Belahit in search of tlie Pan- 
giran Sri Lela and his brother Sri Retna, and when he had slain 
them all he returned to Brimi and strengthened the throne of his 
brother, the Sultan Satf-xjl-Rejal. All his brothers became Chn- 
treias of the Bcndahara; they were forty in number. If the Sultan 
went oira pleasure party to Labuan or Muara, tliey each wore a 
clmmra Icimhlia of bine and gold, to distinguish them as brothers of 
tlie Abaiig di Pertiian. 

About this time the wife of tlie Sultan liecume pregnant, 
and the Sultan expecting a male ehikl, the drums were beaten, 
but it proved to be a female, and an idiot having no understand- 
ing, but her appearance was very beautiful. After this Ills Ma- 
jesty had two other daughters, J and subsequently two the 


^ The Spaniards came back in 1580 to ra- place »Sri Lela on the throne, aiKi 
it was probably on this occasion that the Eaja Sakaii distinguislied hiuiself. The 
Spanish history says that the Brunians were assisted by a Portuguese Captain, 
probably the Pangiran KesTim, who will be mentioned further on. The Por- 
tuguese had carried on regular intercourse with Bruni since 1630, and they con- 
tinued this to the capture of Malacca by the Butch in 1691, and iiftenvards from 
i Macao. When the present Sultan was a young man, he remembers Poiiuguese 

' merchants in Bruni ; this would be about the end of the last century, 

t and his people went to live at Sungei Budu in the Suei 

river, wliich is near Bintala. He fell sick here, but is said to have recovered and 
returned to Bruni. He is called Merhouni di Budu. In Bruni he lived at 
the Mazagong Istana in the S ungei Kadeian, where also he died. Baja Saeak 
was a younger brother of SAiE-nn-liEJAn. 

{’'These ladies were the Raja l>i MrsJin, and the Baja of Baxijtbaxbostg, 
and one of these ladies, daughters of >Saif-t:^1.-Bejal, settled her propeHy, that 
is, the Bajaus of Mainidu and Bangui, and the Bisayr^s of Mempalau, "Laivas, 
tod Bakftu, on ima TtyAH, the daughter of Merhouni di Taujong, wlw wiii 
of Merhoutn di Pulmi. ^ 


IffSTOJir OF TTTR SITLT^IXS OF 
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one wlio beraine Sultan Sk.ht Bbtot, and fho otlicr Snltan HiSAissTj 
who siieoeccled His hfajcstv in the Kingdonu 

Sultan SiiAii Beuni, having been for some time on the throne, 
died leaving no children, and was succeeded by his brother Sultan 
TLisa^', who is known as the Merhoiim di Tanjong. His reign was 
of a very despotic character, and he did whatever he pleased in 
Briini, 

As rcjgards the eldest sister of this Sultan, who was idiotic, her 
father gave her for inheritance the Bajans of Marudu and of 
Bangui and the Bisayas of Mempalau, of Lawas and of Bakau. 
There was a Pangiraii Panjaisto t of Kanipong Pandei 

Kawai , who was rich : he had three hundred dependants (liamha)^ and 
became in love with the idiot Eaja, and presented her with his three 
hundred people as a marriage gift. After this he received the title 
of Pangiran Bcndahara Mahomed, and he was the father of the 
Pangiran Bcndahara Kaicab, of Bcndahara Hamid, and of Bcnda- 
hm\a Ahditl, Mcrhonm di Pnlau. Bcndahara AnnirL was the Bcn- 
daliara of the Mcrhonm Tnmbang di Riunpnt, that is to say, vSuItan 
Mahomet Alt, and he it was he who seized the. throne of the king- 
dom of Brnni, and he reigned under the name of the Sultan Audhd 

The original cause of the massacre which led to this was that 
a son J of the Sultan had killed a son of the Bcndahara, and when 


* One account says the Sultan abdicated in favour of his brother, 
f Pangiran Kasuma has a note here to the elect that in former times the 
sons of Sultans were ctilled Eajas, the other nobles being titled Pan^imns. Raja 
Muda UrsTN, who was .murdered in 1847 (?), was the last w-ho was called Eaja. 
Thei'e is .some mistake in the text in reference to the wife of this Pangiran, 
Pa>’I)EI Ivaw'AT, who married Eaja Tvah, a daughter of Sultan Hasak, and who 
seems to have inherited the property of the ladies her aunts, especially that of 
Eaja MrsJin. He was, after his marnap, made Pangiran Bcndahara Mahomku, 
and was the father of the children mentioned in the text. 

J This Prince, after escaping from the vengeance of the Bcndahara by the 
back of the palace and to aea in a sampan, appears to have been, dni'ing the life of 
his father, the Pangiran di Gkdong. He was named Ostak, a ndis reported to 
liave been insolent and unpopular, and ,the insurrection of tho Bcndahara, which 
was originally intended only against him, was supported by the chief nobility, 
his own house secmis to have been attacked and burnt, from which he fled to 
his father’s followed bv the Bcndahara, ■ 
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frr.iTOBt Of rm nrmkK^ of 

■ I 

the B&dahnra saw that his son was killed without any jn;-t eausc, 
he went up to the palace and presented himself before the Tang di 
Pertuan, with forty of his people, all f ull}^ eqtiipped, and having 
reached the audience chamber, the son of the King who killed Ids 
son was also presenting himself before his father, the }SuIta!L 

The Bcnclaliara in detailing his case Oh, my Lord, 

“ King of the ‘World, what is the reason that iny son lias been kill- 
ed by the Prince ? If this matter is not enquired into by ^-onr 
Majesty, it will fall out that Majesty will be left alone in 

“ the country, for the subjects of your Majesty will say that, if your 
“ Majesty's son docs such things, what may not be expected of those 
“ who are of inferior rank ? And the end of it w'ill be that Bruni 
“‘will become desolate.” 

"When His Majesty heard the statement of the Pangiran Ben- 
dahfira he said : “ Oh, Pangiran, as to the killing of a person with- 

“ out cause, if my son be guilty he must be killed for it.” 

When the Prince heard- these words of his father, he got up 
and went into the interior of the palace of his father, and ihe Pan- 
giran Bendahara said.: “ Oh, niy Lord, if such be tlie decision of 
“ the Lord of the World, let me ask of your Majesty to disown the 
“ Prince altogether, ” and His Majesty said : “ Oh, Pangiran Blhi- 

“ dahfira, how can I give you my son now’- that he 1ms brought the 
“ blood of death into the palace ? ” When the Pangiran heard this, 
he got up w’ith his forty people and followed the Prince into the 
palace. [There is here a hiatus in the manuscript, two or three 

words only visible : — Melihaf BhulaMra deri piniii 

sehlah Ha da heliha fan di onat a ] . When 

the Biludahara could not seethe Prince, he fell to killing the people 
in the palace. The Sultan, on seeing the Bendahara go jiito the palace 
and kill the people belonging to it, said : “ Oh, Pangiran, w’hat is 
“ this you are doing ? One peiison has coramitted a crime and you 
“ are killing others.” The Bendahara replicKl : “ The eyes of your 
“ slave were obscured.” His Majes-ty then said : “ Kill me also,” 
and the Bendahara said : “ Very well, inj Lord,” and caught hold 
of the Sultan and lifted him up and carried him on to the gi'ass and 
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thci’o gazetted him, from which circumstance he is called M^rhoum 
Tumbang di Biimput.” ‘When His Majesty was dead, he was 
buried according to the rites of burial of the Eajas.^ 

The people of the palace were scattered, running away in all 
directions. The son of the Eaja, f who was the murderer, escaped 
to the sea, but there were other children of His Majesty who re- 
mained in l^runi, one named Eaja Hasan and one Eaja Husin, 
also eight nephews, (duldreu of brothers of His Majesty, the sons 
of Merhoum Tuah. A 11 the insignia of royalty, as the crown from 
Johor and the hamcmah from China, were taheii away by the 
Bcndahara, who made himself King, being installed by his depend- 
ants by the title of Sultan Abdul Mubin, hut he was not 
nor crowned. The son of Merhoum Tuah, named Pangiran Bongsu, 
and who was also son-in-law of Merhoum di Eumput, was made his 
Bcndahara by the Sultan Abdul Mubtn. J 

Some time after this the Pangiran Bcndahara wont out to hunt 
and wandered to the house of a Kedeian (§) Chief named Orang 
Kaya liiAs. When Orang Kaya Imas saw the Pangiran Benda-* 
hara coming towards his house, he pretended not to liare obserred 
him, and said as if to himself : Pie, all these Eajas are without 
shame ; their father has been murdered, and they seek no revenge ; 
“ it is a creditable thing for those to hold up their hands in obeis- 
ance,” He then spat on the ground, and for the first time turning 
to the Pangiran Bcndahara looked towards him and said : Whence 
‘‘ does my Lord the Pangiran come and invited him to enter say- 
ing : ‘‘ Enter into the hut of your servant, a man of the woods.' ’ 
The Pangiran went in, and sugar-cane, plantains, potatoes and kladis 


^ Tlic date of this occurrence is the first and only one in Eruni history, it 
is: Jfcdmn hart h%fh Rabtal 4 Mir, A iiT. 1072,” — about A.*^ I). 

1655 {?)< 

t Eanginin di Ctedong O.mar, called PjBM*tTKUB. 

t SuUuu Audul MriiiN-JiTed at Kawaug Berbunga, opixjsite the Eota Baru, 
iu which the Merlioimi Tamhaugdi EumpuUa palace had stood. The city of 
Bruui at that- time was built on piles co wring the extensive luud dafcs between 
these two royal residences. 

§ The Kadeiaas are a race of people who di€hr in appearance aad language 
from the people of Bruni, and live in the, country immediately surrounding the 
city. They appear from ancient times to have been dependant on t}»e Court; 
they are a agricultural race, professing the Mahomeda-n religion. 
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wexo'serred to hiiB, and after the meal was orex the Orang Kaja 
Imah said : Oli, mj Lord, wliat is jour opinion in reference to 
the death of your Lordship’s father ? Is nothing to he done 
“ about it ? Do not your Lordships ijiteiid to revenge it The 
Pangiran said : Orang Kay a, what means have we ? for we 

“ arc without power.” The Orang Kaya replied : Why does 

your Lordship speak like this ? We are all your people ? The 
people do not wish to ohej a Ea,ja who is not of the line of the 
Yang di Pertiian. It is quite possible to create alarnis at night. 
If your Lordship orders me to do this, even to the palace of Eaja 
ABDtJn I will do it every night.” The Pangiran BchdahOra said : 
Very well, do as you have said, and I and my brothers will consi- 
“ der of this matter.” The Orang Kaya said: “ Yery well, my 
Lord,” and the Pangiran Bcndahilra returned. When he reached 
his house he collected all his relations and said : “ Oh, my brothers, 

“ what is your opinion in reference to the late Sultan who w'as mur- 
“dered? Do you wish me to endeavour to revenge it?” His 
brothers said : “ What can we dp who have no power ? But not- 
withstanding this, if you take the matter up, we will not fail you,” 
and so they fully agreed to seek revenge, and every one prepared 
himself. 


In the meanwhile Orang Kaya Imas went down every night 
to meng^eoh^ and this was done for two or three months, causing 
excessive watching, and the BendahRra and his relatives being ready, 
he attended an audience of the Yang di Pertuan and said ; How is 

it that all of us are obliged to keep w^atch every night to the great 
trouble of the people, who have no time even to go out for food, 
“ for Bruni is a large city, and it is easy for thieves to come and get 
away ? I think it would be a prudent thing of your Majesty to 
“ go to Pulau Chetmin, because thieves must come in boats to get 
“ to the island.” 


When the Sultan heard the Pangiran speak thus, be said : 
Whatever you think best I will do,” and so it was arranged to 
remove to the island, and many people built bouses at Chermin, 
and when the i*^iana was finished, the B^ndahnra said to the 8ultan : 
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It will I)e well for your HigliaeBB to remove to the ihilaud, tio-that; 
“ I may then begin to build my boutie, when niy heart m at ease us 
to the safety of your Majesty.” The Eaja agreed and removed, 
blit only two or three of the royal guns were taken to the island. 

Wliile the Eaja was moving, the Pangi ran Beudahara prevented 
people from going to the island, so that about one third of the peo- 
ple removed, and two thirds remained, and he ordered the r^ois to 
repair the forts at Pulau Ambok * and mount the guns, and when 
this was all ready he waited expecting the attack from Pulau Cher- 
'min. 

The Baja at the island was expecting the Bendahara, who, how- 
ever, did not come. After he had been there seven daj^s and the Ben- 
dalmra made no appearance, he ordered the Orang Kaya di Gredong f 
to enquire as to it. He went up to Bruni and presented himself be- 
fore the Pangiran Bcudalulra, and said : My Lord, your servant has 
“ been ordered by your Lordship’s royal father to enquire the rea- 
son, as he is waiting your arrival and you do not come.” The 
Pangiran Beudahrira replied : ‘‘ The reason for our hot coming is 

because we intend to be revenged for the death of the late Siil- 
tan.” The Pangiran di Gredong then went back again and inform- 
ed the fc5ultan of what the Pangiran Bendahara had said. When 
the Yang di Pertuan heard this he was very angry, like blazing fire, 
and the war between the island and Bruni at once commenced. 

The people of Bruni, when the Orang Kaya di Gedong had 
returned, made the Pangiran Bendahira Sultan Mxjaddix, so that 
there were two Eajas, one at the island, and one at Brimi.J The 
Sultan of Brum’s cause was espoused by the people of the terri- 


* Palau Ambok is an island about three quarters of a mile below the pre- 
sent town of Bruni and just about the site of Kota Batu and the ancient city. 

t The Oiung Ivaya di Gedong is the chief of the MentrisS as they are called 
in Bruni. They arc the chief officers of the Sultan and "Wazirs, and are not of 
noble birtli, being taken from the trading cksses of the community ; they ai’e 
selected for their intelligence, and have had great infiuence in politics of the 
country. ■ _ 

‘f'Soon after the breaking out of the war, Sultan Muauiuis’ found that the 
old town of Bruni was too near the island} from which attacks U})Oii it were fre- 
quentlym&de, he, in consequenct*, remow to tho Kuala Tumwsik, wliicli the 
up|>t*rniOSt part oi' the silo oi* Um prisoni town on the b«nk of liic riv<T, 
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tones? to the westward, aud that of the ishuicl Eaja was sujjport- 
ed bj the provinces to the northward. The war having lasted fur 
some time, dissensions arose among the ‘people of Brani, ■''' who in- 
sisted on peace, so that peace was established. 

As soon as they litid recovered themselves, they went: lo war 
again, and the people of the island were woi'sted, and fled to Kinarut, 
where they were followed by the Brunlans, and the war was coii- 
tinued there. Then JBruni met with rev erses, and the war ceased 
for some time. 

After this Sultan ABnim Mubix came back to Puiau Chormin 
and re-commenced the ■war. Famine soon appeared in Bruni, -for 
all trade was preycnted coming up the river by the peojde of the 
island, and the Sultan Mi'abbik sent a letter to tlie Batara of 
Soolook, asking for assistance, and lie came with live boats, and on 
arriving at the island went up and had an audience of the Eaju 
(Abdul Mubi^O- Saja of the island did liol know that the 
Batura of Soolook f would support Sultun Mimd3>ix, and the 
Batura of Soolook told him that the reason he had come was that 
he had heard that thej were lighting amongst tliemselves, and that 
it was, in his opinion, very unfortunate that Islams should be at 
war with one another ; he would, if possible, advise that peace should 
bo established. The Eaja of the island said : ** OHiis \^ ar was not 
“ of onr seeking the Pangiran Bcndahara has brought it about.’' % 

The Batara of Soolook then said : I will pass on to Brimi and 

“ see the Pangiran Bendahfira.” The Sultan Abdul Mubik said : 

Very well, I am very anxious for peace.” The sign of bad fortune 
had come upon His Majesty, his devils and kafirs and shadows 
would no longer come at his call 


^ Provisions became Bcaree, as the island cf Chermin, which wus held by tbv 
8nltan Amyvit Mubin, cominands the entrances to the Bruni river, 

f The commander of the Soolook fleet, which is put by other statenioiits at 
forty boats, w'as Bendaham Taixing ; a brother of the Sultun oJ' Soolook is said to 
liave accompanied him. 

J The wai* lasted in all about twelve years j during the greater part of the 
lime tlie Sultan Abdul Mubin resided at liinarufc, and four Bujas TemenggoB,y 
were killed in opemtions against him there. The Pangiran Kasuma, whose sym- 
pathies and relationships were with the island* saye peace had been solemnly 
mad© three times and Brecon by the Brunian Ema, and the ustirpe? had 
hade to the island under a .peace previous to I lie iiml catastwph#. 
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The Batura of Soolook went up to Bnini and met tlie Sultan 
and Iiaving feasted and drank, the Sultan ^ asked 
the Batnra for his assistance to destro}’- liis enemies at the 
island, promising that if the island should he conquered, the land 
from the North as far westward as Kimani should belong to Soo- 
look. The Batara of Soolook accepted this with delight, and the peo- 
ple of Brimi all got ready to attack the island, and posted their 
forces on Bukit Ohinduna and Didaltton, and the Soolooks took 
possession of the island of Kayang Arang, and carried on the war. 
After a time the people of the islaM became straightened, for the 
guns fired down upon them from the top of the hills, and the Ea;ja 
of the island, perceiving that his chances became less, destroyed all 
the insignia of royalty, as the crown from Johor and the Jmmanah 
from China, and rammed them into a cannon, which he fired out to 
sea, and thus it was that the crown from Johor was lost. 

Pangiran Kawat assaulted the palace, and killed the people 
and women of the Eaja, together with the Eaja himself, who had 
run into the mosque ; the people of Brimi and of Soolook rushed on. 
the island and finding the Eaja in the mosque, garotted him there, f 

^ The tradition in Soolook is that both sides asked for the assistance of the 
Soolook fleet, and that the Commander sided with tlie Bruni Sultan because ho 
offered the countries wliich, belonging to his enemies, lay near to Soolook. They 
say the Soolooks did all the fighting, the Bruni people only looking on. The prt^- 
sent Yang di Bertuan and the Selesiiah of the Pangiran Kasuma all deny the 
assistance of tlie Soolooks, or that any agi*eement was made with them for the sur« 
render of territory, saying they did not arrive till the island was taken, and that 
they stole the royal gims Si Ifembun^ and Andei^ wdiich the Soolooks say 
were given to them in token of the agreement. These guns wore subsequenth 
taken by the Spaniards from Soolook to Manila. The Soolooks also took with them 
as prisoner the Orang Kaya Malik, who, although not noble, w^as a pei'sonof 
great consideration on the side of the island. The present Yang di Pertuan 
would never let me see the copy of the Selesiiah, which he is known to possess, 
and Pangiran Kasuma when he heard I had obtained the authentic copy from 
which the text is taken, said that it contained the true version, tliat at present 
adopted having been invented to conceal the shame of the Bruniaiis, 

Mr. Jesse, who was Besident in Bnmifor the East India Company in 1774, 
and Sir Stampori} Baffles, who was familiar with the histoiy of the Malay 
States, (seep. 268, Yol. L, third ;0ra.)^ seem to have considered the cession to the 
Soolooks as unquestioned by tlte Brunians at the time the same countries were 
made over to the English by these latter people. 

t One account says the Baja w'as killed with a kris at his* own request, in- 
stead of being garotted as intended. The death of the usurper took place twelve 
years after that of his victim Merhoum Tumbang di Bumpnt. 
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About liali: ot the Kajas iu the island usketi to surn^ender as tai [dives 
and became pin soners, and those who reniaiu -at llie present time 
are called Eaja Eaja Piilain 

Sultan Mhadbus" then returned to Briini carrying all the 
captives from the island, and the Batara of Soolook rctarncd to 
Soolook carrying his captives and plunder, including the guns wliich 
were at the island, all of which were left to the Batara of Soolook ; 
even the royal guns, f which had been taken to tlie islaiid, were 
given to the Batara of Soolook. 

The war being concluded, and peace having been for some time 
established, the Sultan went to lialekka to put in order 

all his provinces. Some time before this a. son of Merhoum TrAif, 
named Eaja Ti^'gah,J of great courage which could not be opposed, 
and of great activity and unaccountable caprices, had grieved his 
elder brother Sultan Abbul Jaltl-ul-Jebar, § who was in conse- 
quence desirous to get rid of him, but could not contrive it, because 
no one could deal with him. 


* Tlie family of the late Pangiran Bondahara Miida Mahomeo and of .Haja 
Muda Hasim belonged to the Pulau Kajas. The late Sultan Omar Ai.i 8 aif- 
tjnniN IT., and his family represent the old Bruni part} . Tiie co])T of the Selesilah 
which Pangiran Kabuma gaye me says that the reason 'ahy the Buja di Ihiku 
was called Orang KayaBoiigiah (apparently 'a Bajau title) was that all his pro- 
vinces and dependencies lay on the side to^^■ards 8ahah (the coasts to the 2vorth 
of the river Bnini are thus designated). The Kajas of Bruni re]>resentcd by 
Sultan Muaudin having their possessions towards the UIu (the West Coasts ere 
thus indicated). Merhoum di Pulau is the last of the Kapis of the Bajaus, but 
other Bajaus belong to the Court, as those of Liigut, Memiang, Palawan, and 
Ealabak. The Bajaus of Patalan are under the Pangiran Temenggong. A!i other 
Bajaus whatsoever belong to the Pnlau Kajas, as being desciended from tht‘ sister 
of Merhoum diTanjong, who wras the oldest of the family who inherited one 
thousand males, making the mheritance of the Kajas di Pulau equal to that of 
Merhoum di Tanjong. 

t These were ‘‘Si Membang ” and Baja Andei/* cast by Siiitan Shah 
Bbukx. 

{ Kajah Titoah w^as galled aho Sultan Anam, and the Pangiran KAsuMAk 
Selesilali calls him the son, not the brother, ofMcrlioum T^iaujah. 

§ Sultan TAnin-uL-yEnAH was the son of a Javanese PHnccBS, Siti Kaisa. 
the second wife of liaja Tuah, and was her second son. Me was called AiwimiK 
afterwards Baja Tingah, and then Sultan. This lad} had a lliiid child, a girl 
Haja Omar w'm her eldest son. ■ jAui.-rWtKAU is spofeen ofan Merhoum Thcoah 
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His Majesty tlie elder brother sent for him and said: 

“ nij brother, has been mj fortune from God to beeoine the liaja 
of this Kingdom of Bruni, and you, my younger brother, desire 
“ also to be the Eaja. I am willing, for are we not both sons of 
his late Majesty?” Eaja Tii^gaii replied: Yes, my Lord, I, 

your slave, am a vassal beneath your Majesty. "Whatever orders 
“ you may give I obey, but I do not know any reason wdiy your Ma- 
jesty should be desirous of my absence from Bruni.” After this 
Ilis Majesty the thultaii said: “Things being as they are, it is 
“ better that you should become Eaja of the country of Sarawak, 

“ and take with you some of the SaJeeis of Saiidar as your people.” 
Eaja Tikgaii replied: “lohey your Majesty’s orders,” and he 
accordingly went to Sarawak, and directed ji palace and fort to be 
built, and appointed a Temenggong, and he himself sailed to Johor 
to see the Eaja Bo^^ba, because the Eaja Bo]S''I)a was the sister of 
Merhoum Tuah, who had been married by the Sultan Abdul Jaml 
of Johor. ^ The Temenggong and half the Sake Is remained at 
Santwak, and tliese are people whose descendants to the pi^esent day 
are called' the Hamba Eaja of Sarawak. 

When Eaja Ti^tgah first arrived at Johor, he wiis made much . 
of by the Yang di Pertuan of Johor, being feasted with eating and 
drinking aiid dancing. After this had been continued for some time 
the Maharaja Abikba also danced, and endeavoured to induce the 
Eaja Tixgah to do the same, but the Eaja said : “ Do not req^uest 
“ me, because the people of Bruni do not know how to dance,” but 
the Maharaja Ai)i:s‘I)a pushed him ; on this the Eaja TijsmAH 
took the handkerchief from Maharaja Adis'!) a, and pulled him two 
or three steps, he then twisted the handkerchief and struck the 
Prince across the face with it, aud then went down to Mb boat. 

The Yang di Pertuan was very angry, and would have killed 
the Eaja Tiis'GAH, which coming to the knowledge of the Eaja Bokda, 
she went down to Eaja Ti^tgah’s boat in all haste and prevented 
the execution of the Sultan’s orders. 

* Thk ittiiit have been th© second* Wlrtnol that naiu© of Johoti v3io' , 
ml from 16IS to . , " ' ' '■ ' 
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Eaja Bonjda ordered Eaja TiisraAH to go away irnBiediately, and 
lie sailed;, iiiteudiiig to retui'n to Sarawak, but fell lo the leeward 
and ainived at Mataii, and was there received by tlic Multan, who 
gave him a wife, by whom lie had a male child ; after wliitdi he wavS 
desirous to return to Sarawak, 

Having departed from Matan he touched at the mouth of the 
Sambas river, and was there welcomed by the Eatu of Sambavs, f 
who gave him a wife, by whom he also had a son, named Eabus' 
Bima. 

Again wishing to go back to Sarawak he sailed from Sambas, 
and at Batii Buaya he went ashore in a sampan with a who 

was mad, and a small boy, wiio was carrying his kris. On arriving 
at the shore he polled up the river above the rock, and the Sakel 
stabbed him wdih a spear in the ribs. His Majesty was taken 
by surprise, but took his kris from the boy and cut oif the head 
of the Sakei with a blow on the neck, and also the head of the boy 
who had, borne the kris, and then having returned to the boat, 
the Patinggi and Tcincaggong, who had heard His Majesty was 
at the mouth of the river and had gone down to meet him, bi'uught 
him up to the palace, where having arrived he died. 

The son of His Majesty who was left at Matan having grown 
up was invested as Saltan of Matan ; Pangtrau M.iiNrGK:ir NeciIba 
had become Penambahan before he w'-entto Bruni to meet his royal 
father. 

^ Tkis ladj was llaja Baka, daughter of tlie Penambahats. 

t Pangimi KASc:^£A says this Chief of Bambas was called W.vn Nvual, and 
cfiHie from Eatu Siiakaii in Java, This Sultan Anam had children (Faugirau 
Bendahara, Eaja Ludix, Fangimn Sabi, and Pangirau Manoku Xagaiu) appa- 
rently bj the Sambas lady. 

ICasuma's Selesilah says the sovereigns who have reigned at Sambas are 
first, Merhoum Tuak; 8e<?oiid, Merhoum ScAEmAN','wlm begot Merhotim Bima, 
who was Sulten Mahomed 1 eual- Addih, whose son Sultan Mahomed Eemad-Addik 
begot Sultan Abu Bakah, whose son Saltan Omar Akam Addin rules in the 
country of Sambas. 

I These titles of Sultan of Sambiis and Pen.unb.ihan uf Matan are said in 
Pangimn Tvasumv’s version to hare been first conrerred by Sudan Mr addin on 
the sons of Sultan ^Akam as independent sow<?ignj»» Tine Oouii of Sainbai 
md that of BruttI oouiiuue to carry on lkl«ndly oorrestpondeiice, and eaeli aekhow* 
lodges the rekticniiliip of tlig ofeher# 
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The son of HIb Majesty who was at Sambas at the time when 
Sultan Meabbin went to Kalekka was summoned to meet him 
tliere by His Majesty, who brought him back with him to Bruni. 
In Bruni he was iiiyested as Sultan Anuai, and he is the root of the 
sovereigns of Sambas. After a time he was sent back to Sambas 
to govern it, and the land from Tanjong Batu to Batu Balak was 
given him as territory of Sambas, and from that point the territory 
of Matan began. 

We will now refer to the children of Merhoum Tit ah, who re- 
mained at Bruni. Birstly, Pangiran Abdijl he w^as of great cour- 
age and strength like Eaja TiuroAH:, and was the father of Sultan 
NASit- A ddin, Morhoum di Changi and Pangiran di Gedong Kassim, 
Pangiran Derma Wangs a, Pangiran Mheablin, and Pangiran Lapae. 
We do not notice the daughters. There were also the children of 
Merhoum Tuah by his wife, a daughter of the Temenggong of 
Grisikjt named Eadinmas Wangkab, three sons, the eldest of 
whom, Eaja Oaiar, died and was buried at the mouth of the Inanam 
river. He w^as the father of Eaja Besar, who became wife of Eaja 
Amat, son of the Sultan jAMii-UL-JEUAR, whose child was the Eaja 
Bcndahara tJNTONG, father of Eaja Tuah. Another child of Eaja 
Omar, also a girl named Pangiran Tuah, became the wife of Pangi- 
ran AAfiR, the son of Merhoum di Pulau. She had one thousand 
people {liamla)^ and was the mother of Shahbandar Khaema Dewa 
and Pangiran Besar Subong. 

There vrere also (other ?) children of Merhoum Tuah by his Ja- 
vanese wdfe : the second son, named Sultan Abdul Jalil-ul-Jebae, 
was the father of Eaja Amat ; a younger son of Merhoum Tuah 


^ Tliis Abdul i-i-as reckoned by Daleymple m Soolook as one of the Sovereigns 
of Bruni ; he was the oldest son of Sultan Jalil-vx-Akiiar, and fatlier of Sultan 
Nasr-Addix. There seems to have been civil war between him and his half- 
brother Jalil-ul-Jisbaii ; he was killed on the little rock called “ MadangMa- 
dang” lying off Tanjong Baneha Eaneha in Labuan. A Pangiran JdaharajaLek- 
scems to have eonduefcod tlie war against hhm 

r* From imdum ( prouotincscl . by I^Brunians a sword, from the 

number of swortis left miwtentiiii » i 

t A'ameiHStTi Kaba* - 
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was Eaja Luabbin, wliotje son was Siiliao NAsB-AniiiK. After- 
wards Merliouiu Tvah had another son named Raja Ti aiu an<I an- 
other who became Sultan AlrAnnix, who fought against the Pulau, 
and was the father of Bendahara Kassim. Another sou was uamed 
Pangiran di Gedong Shah Budih. There was another son named 
Pangiran Maharaja Lela, who lived at Sematan, and was the father 
of Pangirans A3 j:at, Abam and IiAniiu Pangiran Amat died at 
Kemanis, his supply of opium having failed him. 

The PoBTiiaiTESE Weeckeb Vesseu. 


There was a vessel wrecked at Tanjong Prangi (Feringiiie’f) 
off Eijang. It belonged to the Portuguese, w^ho are called Orang 
Makau by the Bruni people. The point of land now named 
Eijang did not exist at that time, nor was the mouth of the river 
then there. There was a sand bank only in the sea, off the mouth 
of the river. The people of Eijang took the Portuguese from the 
wrecked ship and brought them to Bruni to the T'ang di Pertuan. 
It is not certain whether this was in tlie timet of Sultan AbbI' l Ka- 
HAE, or of Sultan Shah Bbuni, but His Alajesty took them under bis 
protection and called the Captain his son, and gave him the title of 
Pangiran Kestaisti (? KiiiSTA^iri), and made him a present of Manila, 
because it was after the Spaniards had attacked Bruni J and hat! 
returned to Alaniia, and Pangiran Kestaki promised the Afcrhouin 


* Tills must be a mistake. Sultan Nask-Adbin was the son of Baja Bbsau 
Abdxud, wlio was the son of the Merhoiun Tuah by his tot wife, by whom also 
lie had tw'o daughters. {See p. 21.) 

‘This Eaja Abdul is recorded in the notes made in ScKilook in 1763 by Dal- 
hymble as a sovereign of Bruni in succession to Merhoum Boxosr, but all the 
Bninian historical recoixls and traditions give tlic sovereignty on this occasion to 
Ms son Sultan Nabb-Aiidik. The Baja Bbhar A^Dri4 geoms to Imro claimed the 
throne and been killed at Dabuan in the time -of Bultaii dALiL-ux.-jEiiAB, his bro- 
ther by his father’s second w'ife Sm Kaisa, 

t The wreck must have taken place in the reign of the seventh Suhan F' \ ? k* A ]>- 
DlX clBbjai, and this Captain is probably the olHeer referred by the Sftuiua rd> 
as assisting this son of the Sultan Abdlu/Kahae to di.>]ikee Iuh hroiher ,Hi- 
EX<A (^5ar Lela), wliom tlmy had x>l>icc»d upon Uic throne in J 577, aiul whom 
thou’ second expedition in 1580 was sent again to support;. 

% Alluding t-o tli0 first nttatk in 1577^ 
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tliat lie would get back MaiJila, but after be bad lived some time in 
Bruni there eame a Makaii ship and took him awaj to Malcau, but 
he afterwards returned and was desirous of presenting himself before 
the Sultan, but hearing at sea, off Ujong Sapo that the Merhouin 
was dead, he did not come up to Bruni, but left three guns— one 
named Si Tunggal, one named Si Kersla, and one was named Bi 
Dewa — and then he went away. 


^ The point, ot the Island Muara wliich one mates in entering the wer of 
Bruni. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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LIST 

OP THE 

MAHOMEDA.I^' SOVBEEIQ-NS 

OP 

BRUNI, OR BORNEO PROPER. 


No. 1. — Sultan Mahomed, who introduced the religion of 
Islam. ■ ■■ 

No, 2. — Sultan Akhmed, the brother of Sultan Mahomed. 
He married the daughter or sister of Sum Pikg, a Chinese chief 
who had come down to Borneo, by order of the Emperor of China, 
to seek for the jewel which was in the possession of the dragon 
of China Balii. He went with his daughter on her marriage to Sul- 
tan Akhmed from China Batangan to Bruiii, 1;aking all his people 
with him, and there built the bar of stones at the mouth of the 
river and the Kota Batu at the residence of the Sultans. Snltan 
Akhmed had a daughter by his Chinese wife who was married to — 
No. 3. — Sultan Bkrkat, who had come from tlie country of 
Taif, in Arabia, and who a (lescendant of t he prophet throngli 
his grandson Husiisr ; he enforced the observance of tlie religion 
of Islam and the laws dl tlie Mahoinedans, and built a mosque. 

No. 4. — Sultan Suletmak, son of the 1R:rkat, He i-arried 
on his father’s policy of propngandisin and strict observance of 
religious rites and duties. He -was sticceeded by his son — 

’No. 5. — Sultan Budkeiah,’^ called Nakoda Eauam, on account 
of his nmnerous caprices. He seems to have been a person of 
great activity and intelligence, made many voyages io Java, 

* Pigafltta’s visit to Borneo, wbkh took place in 1521. was proUahlv towanU 
the eud of the reign of Bflkeiah. 
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Maiaeca, Jolior, and oilier' places, and conquered ilie countrie-^ of 
iSooIook and Luzon. He married Lkla, Ciiajn'ej, the daughter 
of the Batara, or King, of Soolook, and was succeeded b}” his son — 

JSo. 0.—)Sultaii Ani)U!. KAHAjq called Mihdiouui XrAmat. from 
the popular tradition of his phantom having appeared on horseback, 
after his demise, at the head of the armies of Bruiii on one of the 
two occasions of the citj being attacked bj the tSpaniards in the 
reign of his son in 1577 and 1580. Abdul Kaitar had forty-two 
sons, of whom — 

No. 7. — ^Sultan ^JAir-UL-llEJA r succeeded iiim. Two of his 
brothers were : the Bciidahara Sabi, wlioso mother was a 
Javanese Princess; and the Bendalmra Jlaja Sakam, whose 
mother was a Bajau Princess, througli Avhom ho inherited 
great possessions in the Bajau countries as far as Luzon. H<*- 
was of a vevy arbitrary and li<.*cntious character, but resolute and 
brave. The Spaniards, at the instigation of two 3?ang trails— Sri 
Lela and Sri lletiia — attacked Bruni on two occasions, and took it 
on the second in 1580. .Diuliig the troubles the Sultan with all 
the Court retired to Siiei, a river to the westward of Baram, 
leaving Ilaja Sakam ns Begont to defend Bruni, wduch he seems 
to .have done gallantly, and finally -to havoeforoed the Spaniards to 
retire. After this lie brought his brother the Sultan back to Bruni, 
and himself conducted an expedition to Belahit, to which river the 
Pangiraus Sri Lela and Sri Ketna had retired-; there they were 
slain, and the Bendahara returned to Bruni to support the govern- 
ment of his brother. The troubles of this reign were probably 
owing to the licentious disposition of Baja Sakam, who is said to 
haye taken all the most beautiful of the daughters of the N'obles 
for his wives and concubines, and it was his carrying away the 
daughter of one of them, for such a purpose, from her father’s house 
on her wedding day, that drove Sri Lela and Sri Eetna, who appear 
to have been sons of the former Sultan and half-brothers to Saie- 
ul-Eejal and the Bendahara, into rebellion. Sultan Sate-tjl- 
Eejal had two daughters, and afterwards two sons by his wife, and 
other children by concubines.. The eldest Princess was an idiot ; the 
second was the Eaja m her -property (Bajaii) 
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on liiijii Tuau, the daughtep of her youngest brotherj 8ultau II a » 
;sA^' ; these bequests became the nucleus of tlie wealtii of her 
family — tlie Palau Rajas, The eldest sou of Saif-l'l-Re.j.iIj was — 

I?^o. S. — Sultan 8?iaii Buijki, who succeeded his father, but, 
having no children, and after a reign of some years, having no hope 
of lineal succession, abdicated in favour of his brother, Sultan 
Hasais', During this and the following reigns many very large 
brass cannon were cast in Bruni. A son of the Sultan Saif-tl- 
Eejax by a concubine, who was made Paugiraii Temenggo ng 
Mahomed by his brother Sultan Has ax, was the chief superin- 
tendent of the foundries. 

No. 9. — Sultan Hasax, brother of Shah Bruni. He is des- 
cribed in the Bornean traditions as the most arbitrary, powerful 
and magnificent of the sovereigns of Borneo. He is called the Mcr- 
lioum di Tanjong, from his palace and his tomb both having been 
at Tanjong Cheiiidana, the point of land behind Pulau Chermin, at 
the cntraiice of the Borneo river. He is said to have consolidated 
the 'provinces of the kingdom, and to have completed the conquest 
of such as were not previously thoroughly subdued. He fortified 
Pulau Chermin, and had a bridge constructed by which he could 
pass from his palace to the fort; elephants were in use for State 
purposes, and the etiquette of the Court Avas modelled on that of 
the Sultan of .Achin, Mahkota Adam. He married four Princesses, 
and had many eoncubines, and his palace w^as full of female ser- 
vants. The eldest of his brothers by a concubine he made the 
Pangiran Temenggong Mahomed ; the second brother was the 
Paiigiran di Gedong Bruni, notorious for the cruelties he inflicted 
as punishments ; the third brother of the Sultan by a eoncnbinc 
was the Pangiran Shahbandar Abdullah: ail of them left children. 

The Sultan Hasax was the first sovereign who established 
four great Officers of State, the number having been formerly 
confined to two—- the Bcndahte and the Tcmmiggong ; to those he 
added the di Gedong and the Penmnsha. 

The only legitimate' sons of Sultan Hasax, avIioid 1 can fmee, 
are the Sultan Abdul JALtL*ra-Aj|.BAB and the Sultan llAttOMiif 
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Afii ; the two legitimate daughters I find mentioned are the Eaja 
Sttt Nur Alam, wlio inherited from Eaja "Retxa, her aunt, and Ihe 
Pang? ran TirAir, who is said also to have been very rich. 

No. 1«). — Sultan Abbul Jalil-xjl-Akbar, son of Sultan 
Hasa^^". He wa»s called the Merhomn Tiiah, so that he was 
probably the eldest son. He was succeeded by — ^ 

No. 11.— His son Abbtjl Jalil-ijl-Jjebar. His father had a 
son hy his first wife, who was called Eaja Besar Abdul. The 
short record of the Borneo Princes, obtained at Soolook by Dal- 
BYMPLE, reckons this Prince as one of the sovereigns of Borneo in 
the place in which the name of his son, Sultan Nasr-Abbu?*, should 
have been inserted. Abdul was killed at Labuan by order of his 
brother Abdul Jalil-ul-Jebar, but there wduIcI seem to have been 
a civil war before this event, as the Pangiran Maharaja Lela, the 
son of the Pangiran di Gedong Besar, a sou of Sultan Hasax by 
one of his concubines, and consequently a cousin of Eaja Abdul^ 
is said in the Selcsilah to have been extremely courageous and 
enterprising, and that it was he who was able to fight against the 
son of the Mcrhoiim Tuah, the Pangiran Besar Abdul. 

The Sultan Abdul JArnL-UL-JuBAR wm the second son of the 
second wife of his father. This lady was a Javanese Princess, 
named 8ttt. Katsa, He had been called Pangiran Tingah, and is 
known as Mcrhoum Tingab, from his being the second of the three 
children of bis mother, the eldest having been a son named OivrAR, 
and the youngest a daughter, w^ho had no family. 

Tlie Sultan Abdx"l Jaltl-ul- Jebar had also a third wife and 
family, consisting of Sultan Mu addin', another son Pangiran di 
Gedong Daaitt, and several daughters. 

The eldest son of Abdul Jalil-ul-Jebar was named AAfAT, 
and he died at Kemanis for want of a supply of opium, and is 
buried there. 

No. 12. — Sultan Mahomit Ali, a son of Sultan Hasim and 
brother of Mtirhoum Tuah, succeeded Ins nephew Abdi^l JABix-hl- 
Jebab. . 


iUHOKiiDAN soTUREUijre or aitrxf. 

The non of the Siiltan Mahomet Ar.i was vlie Pniigiran di 
WefioiiR Omau.. Hi'h manners were so insolent, that tlie Nobles and 
people, headed by the Raja Beiulahara Annra Mraix, nho tvas a 
grandson of Sultan Hasan throxigh one of his daughters, requested 
the removal of the obnoxious Wazir ; his father consented, and his 
house ^ was attacked by the Bendahara. The di Gedong fled to his 
father’s palace, which was burnt, and all the males of the royal 
family, except two infants named Hasan and Husin, were put 
to death hy being garotted in the garden. This occurred on the 
evening of Sunday ( Malam Imein ), the 14th Babi al Ahkir, a.h. 
1072. The Sultan Mako.mex Anr is hence called Mcrhoum I’um- 
bang di Etimpiit. 

two infants were protected by their brother-in-law, Pan- 
giran BoNOsr, and the government was seized bv the Bendahara 
who reigned under the title of— " * , 

No. la.-Sultan Annun Mcbin. He is .-ailed the Mcrhoum 
di Pulau from his having lived at Pulau Chennin, and bavin., been 
executed and buried there. ^ 

The people of Bruni with the Kedeians, headed by the Paimi- 
gan Bongsu who had been made Bendahara hy the usurper, after 
some time rebelled against the Sultan Aunr., Mviuv Fa, m-eafei- 
secunty, ho had fortified Pulau Chermln, and its situation onablim. 
him to cut oft all communication between the sea and the town In- 
removed to the island and carried on the war from thert> Treaties 
ot peace were on several occasions concluded, but always broken 
by the Pangirau Bongsi: (who had assumed the title of .Sultan 
Mija.bbik), as soon as his resources were rocruited. 

The war lasted about twelve years, during a great jiart of which 
time^ATOun Mubin had been living at Kinarut, and four Ikm-traiis 
Temenggongs had been killed in attacking him from Bruni,"’ Ho 
finally returaal to Chermin, under a treaty which his rival had 
sworn on the Tvoran to observe, but which was immediately broken 
By the a^ssistance of a force from the Sultan of Soolook.'the forts 
on the island were captured, and the Sultan taken and krissed a 

his own desire, ’"-^tead of dying by being .strangled in the emstom- 

arv iriaimer. 


^ 
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Tho Sult.iii Abbit. Arrnijsr was tlie third son oE Paiifriran Tuah, 
the second daughter of Hiiltan Hasan* by her husband the Pangi- 
ran (afterwards Bt'ndalidra) Mahomeb, t he Raja of tlie Tvainpong 
Paiidei Kawat, so that be was tho nephew of the sovei’eign whose 
throne he had usurped, and whose life he had taken. 

No. 14. — Sultan Muaddiit was the fourth son of the Sultan 
Abduii JaIiIl-ul-Akbab, and after death 'was called Merhoum 
Bok&sb. He was the nephew and son-in-law of Sultan Mahomet 
Alt, Merhoum 'rumbang di Rumput. 

No. 15. Sultan Nash- Addih, known in history as MSrhoum 
di Ohangei, was the son of Pangiran Besar Abbto, the eldest son 
of the Saltan Abulmj JABXT.-TJB-AKBATt by his first marriage. He 
succeeded Sultan Mhaddin. 

No, 16.— Sultan Kemal-Addiit was the next sovereign and the 
younger of the two infant sons of the Sultan Mahomet Alt, who 
had been spared from the massacre of his father and brothers.' He 
is called the Mrrhoiim di Lobah, and abdicated in favour of his 
son-in-law. 

No. 17.— 8ultan Mahomed Am-Uddih, in whom the claims of 
the various branche.s of the royal family are recorded to have met, 
was the son of the Pangiran di G-edong Shah Bubin, the son of 
.Sultan MtrADDrir. His mother wa.s^the sister of the Baja Tuah 
Abdud MuMfN AMTE-m-WAzrE, son of the Bcndahara tiNTOHS, 
son of the Raja Aifmet, eldest son of Sultan Jalib-tii.-Akbae, the 
eldest son of Sultan Hasan. 

Sultan MAirOAiED Abt-Uddin, who is known as the Merhoum di 

Brnni, and was called also Raja Aeons, died before his father-in - 

law and great uncle, the Merhoum di Lobah, mRo again ascended 
the throne. He w'as succeeded by — 

No. IS. — Sultan Omah Abi Saie-dddtn, the son of Sultan 
Mateomed Ae.t-Hddin, must have become Sultan at a very early 
age. He is recorded by Dabetmebe to have reigned in a.d. 1762, 
and the date of hi.s death, as stated in his tomb in Bruni, is the 22 
Zul Haji, A.H. 1209, corresponding with 10th July, a.d. 1795, 
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Sultan 0:vrAK Am SAir-rpni^Mriumed Eaja cbiugliter 

of tlie Sultan KEmn-AUDTK, AirTlioum <li Lobalj, and had by her 
the Sultan Maiiomep Tej-Wabdix. When thin Priru'esn died the 
Sultan married her sister Eaja Nru ALA:i^, who was tlie mother of 
Sultan Maitomei) Khax Zul-Alam. IHb third wife w’as the Pan. 
giran Istei BomiBV, also a daughter of Merhoimi di Lobali, and 
widows o£ Pangiran Pa-Makcha Kassim, who was b}^ her the father 
of Pangiran Sa Lia. 

ISfo. 19. — Sultan Mahomed Tej-Walbix succeeded his father 
Sultan Omae Alt Saif-hbdxx. The date of his death is the 2nd 
Zul Haji, A.ii. 1221=14tli Pebniaiy, a.ix 1S07. 

ISTo. 20. — Sultan Mahomed TEj-’W'ALDtx resigned in favour of 
his son, the Sultan Jemal-ul-Alam, who died during the lifetime 
of his father, on the 9th Shahban, a.h. 1210= iSth February, 
1796, after a reign vrhich is variously stated as having lasted 
from six to nine months. His father re-aseeiided the throne, and 
occupied it till his death in 1807, as before recorded. 

ISo, 21. — Sultan IvxrAN Zul-Alam, half-brother of the Sultan 
Tej-Waldix, succeeded him. His wife was the Pangiran Sa Lia, 
whose child EAja Nur AnAi^t was married to the Saltan Mahomed 
Jem AX-HL- Adam, and their son hecame Sultan Ar.uroMED Axt Haip- 
UDDTX II., >vhose sister hecame the first wife of the present Sultan 
Abbitx Mumix. 

/ 

After Pangiran Sa Lta’s death the Sultan Khak Zrx- A xam 
marned Pangiran Nrii Sexam, a daughter of Pangiran Sui Eama, 
and had issue daughters. The third wife of the Sultan Mahomed 
Khax Zijx-Axaai was the Pangiran Sexaaiah, also a daughter of 
Pangiran Sri Eama ; her children were the Pangiran Hri Baxdx, 
Muda Mdtaxam ( w’-ho usurped the sovereign power as Sultan. 
Mahomed Alam^ and, was also called Eaja Am ), Bfuda Ha sax, 
Pangiran Muda Mohomeb, and others. 

The date of Sultan Mahomed Khax Zi-x-Alam’k death is not 
recorded on his tomb. He is said to have been Hiilian at the time 
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of the eruption of the mouiitaiii Temburu which took piiice in 
1815. 

No. 22. — Sultan Omae Adi SAir-UDura, the second son of the 
Sultan Mahomed Jemal-ul-Adam succeeded his great uncle, but 
Eaja Am attempted to subvert the succession in his favour, and 
there appear to have been several years of troubles in Bruni, until 
the authority of the legitimate Stiltan was established by the death 
of Eaja Api, who was strangled at Pulau Chermin, and his family 
dispei’sed, Eaja Muda Hashim and the Eaja Muda Mahomed, his 
brothers, and other relatives going to Sarawak. 

The Sultan Omae Ali Saie-todin II. died in Bruni in 1852. 

No. 23. — The Sultan Abdtjl Mhmin, the present Yang di 
Pertuan, is descended from Sultan Xemal- Addin. He succeeded to 
the throne by the will of his predecessor and the general consent 
of the people. 



TRAmoRumi):s' and translation 


Engraved on stouLC? in the Malay characto% by the i>rfier of Ibe 
Suitan Mahomeb TiSJ-WALDix, in the year lai, 1221 
(a.i), 18U1), and now standing oil the tomb of his 
son the Sultan Mahomkd JfciMAL-tJL-A LAM in 
the Makam damit,'" situated at the 
southern loot of Bukit Fanggal in 
the city of Bruni — ‘‘the abode 
of peace.’’ 


This is the genealogy of the In i iali Stdesil ah liaja lia.ja yang 

Eajas who ruled over the eoun- karajaan di uegri Bruni cliinatft- 
try of Bruni, as set forth by kan uleli B'afcoh Jmaum Yakw 
Batoh Imaum Yakub. He iya mendungar deripachi Mlir- 
heard it from the Merhoum houni Bonosit yang bernfuiui 
Bokosk, who is called Sultan Sultan Muabdin, dan Paduka 
Mkaubm and His Highness Msohma Sultan Kemal-Abbo 
S ultan KEMAir-AnniK. These two Ka dua Baja itu meniiirot uie- 
Eaias ordered a record to be ninratkan datoh nini moyangnia 
written of their forefathers, in Sepaya dikatahui uleh seg&la 
order that it might be known anak chuchunia sampei sekarang 
by all their ^descendants up to ini Wallahu AWnm** 
the present tixne. &od knows if 
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And 8ultai) Majigiiki) Tej- 
Waldiis' ordered Tuan Ha Ji Kha- 
, TIB A Bi)UB LatIe to write this 
j^^enealogy for the information 
of all luH descendants who might 
])Ossess the throne and crown of 
royalty in tlie country and pro- 
vinces of Eruni, the abode of 
])eace ; who in their generations 
might take the inheritance of 
the royid drums and bells [ an 
emblem] of the country of J ohor, 
the seat of Government; and 
who might further take as their 
birthright the royal drums and 
bells [an emblem] of Menang- 
kcrbau, /. /?., the country Aiida- 
las. 

JSTow he who first ruled the 
country and introduced the re- 
ligion of Islam and followed the 
laws of our prophet Mahomed 
( tlie blessed of (xod, on whom 
be peace), was His Highness 
Sultan AKOMED and his brother 
Sultan Akhm'ED : now lie begat a 
daughter by his wife, tlie sister 
of the Chinese Baja, whom he 
had taken from China Batangan: 
that was the princess who was 
taken to wife by Sheriff Am, 
who came down from the coxmtry 
of Taif . 

Moreover that Sheriff Alt 
became Baja under the name of 
His Highness Sultan BISekat: 
it was he who enforced the ob- 
servance of the laws of the mes- 
senger of God ( blessed of God 
on whom be peace), and erected 
a mosque, and all his Chinese 
subjects built the stone fort; 
that Sheriff Ali was descended 
from the Aulit of the Baithful 
Hasai?', the graudsoD. of‘ the 
messenger of , MdWvHii- 


Maka 8ri Sultan MAHO^tEi) 
Tej-Waldhv menitahkan pada 
tuan HAji Khatib Abdul LatIf 
meniuratkan Seles ilah ini sepaya 
dikatahni segfila anak chuclui- 
nia Baja yang mempuniai takhta 
mahkota karajaan dalam kaxi- 
dang dairali negri Bruni dariise- 
lam yang turun tamurun yang 
meiigambil piisakaan nobat iia- 
gara dan gunta alamat deri neg i*i 
fJ ohor Ivamrd-ul-Makum dan 
mengambil lagi pusaka nobat 
nagara gunta alamat deri Me- 
na ngklTbau itu negri Andakis. 


Maka adalah yang pertama 
karajaan di negri dan membawa 
egama Islam dan mengikut Sha- 
riat nabi kita Mahom ed Sallal- 
lahii Allaihi Wasalium, iya itu 
paduka Sri Snltaji Mahomed 
dan Sudarania Sultan Aehmiod 
maka beranak seoraiig penuu- 
pxian diuigaxi i>strjnia sudara 
Baja China y aiig diambil deri pada 
China Batangan putri xtulah 
yang di xunbil uleh Sheriff Am 
yang turun deri nxigri Taif. 


Maka Sheriff Alt ituiah Ka- 
rajaan di nama-i akan diy a pa- 
duka Sri Sultan Bkekat iyalah 
yang mengraskan Shariat rasill 
Sallallahu Allaihi 'Wasalium dan 
berhuat musjid dan segala ryto 
China berbuat Kota Batu ; tuan 
Sheriff Ain itxi panchir Sclcsi- 
lah deripada Ahie al inuininin 
Has AH cnuchii rasiVi Allah. Ma- 
ka paduka Sri 'Sultan BrEKAq: 
itu beranakkan padulia Sri Sultan. 
SiTLEXMAHj dan Sbueikah }.)e- 


HlJiTOKICTABLET. 


HigliiiOvSri 8Lilta.il Boik'AT begat 
liis Highueftjs 8iiitan Si’’LErMA:N, 
and SrLEiMAN begat Kh Higli- 
iiefcSB Sultan Bulkeiah, the Baja 
who cont|uored the country of 
Soolook and the country of 
Seludong,^ the name of the Baja 
of which was Datoh O-aaibakg : 
and Sultan Buleeiah begat 
His liighuess Sultan Abduu 
Kahab who was named Mer- 
houm Krumat [Saint], and he 
begat His Highness Sultan Saif- 
ul-Eejal, who begat His High- 
ness Sultan S.itAH After 

him his brother reigned, His 
Highness Sultan Hasax, he 
who was called the Mcrhouin 
di Tanjong [of the cape], of 
llie children and grandchildren 
of His Highness those succeeded 
to the throne in Bruni who 
were of the best character. It 
’was Sultan Hasa?? who ii^on 
the throne of his kingdom strict- 
ly followed the rule of Sultan 
Mahkota Alam of the country 
of Achin, and it was that Sul- 
tan HASAiiT who begat Sultan 
Abdto JAiiiL-un-AKBAB, who 
was called the Merhoum Tuah 
[old]. He begat Sultan Abdul 
Jalil-itl-Jebab, who begat the 
Prince Bendahara Hotoko, 
who begat the Prince Texneng- 
gong muMii?- AmIb-ul-Eethae, 
also of the country of Bruni. 

Afterwards the brother of 
Merhoum Tuali was inTested 
with the royalty and named His 
Highness Sultan Mahomet Ali ; 
ho was the great grandfather of 
His Highness Sultan Mahomed 
An..Ui)i)iK,who is now reigtaing 
in the country of Bruni 


ranakkan Sri Sullim BrLKKrAu 
raja yang mengaiabkan iicgri 
Soolook dan inengalalikan iivgii 
Seludong nama rajania Datoh 
Gambak, dan Sidtan Buj.ekiaii 
beranakkaii padiika Sri Sultan 
Abdul Kahae yang dlnama-i 
Merhoum Krfimat bemnak kan pa- 
duka Sri Sultan Saie-ul-Eej’al 
beranakkan paduka Sri Sultan 
Shah Beithi : kumdian sudara- 
nia- pula karajaan pMluka Sri 
Sultan Hasa^t iyalah Mcrhouin 
di Tau joiig, maka anak ehuchu 
baginda itulah mengambil ka- 
rajaaii dalam negri Bruni ini 
mana yang baik beeharaiiia Sul- 
tan Habak itulah yang kra« 
diatas takhta karajaauiiia inen- 
gikut prentah Sultan Mahkota 
Alaji yang di negri *4 chin, dan 
Sultan Hasan itu yang beranak- 
kan Sultan Abdul Jalil-ul- 
Akbab yang dinama-i Mcrhouin 
Tuah beranakkan Sri Sultan Ab- 
dul Jaltl-ul-J ebae beranakkan 
pengiran Bendahara Ijntono 
beranakkan pengiran Tcmt^ng- 
gong Mumin AmIe-ul-^Betkae 
dalam negri Bmni juga. 


Kumdian Sudarania M&houm 
Tuah di nobatfcan kamjaan ber- 
iiama paduka Sri Sultan Maho- 
met Ali iyalah ninek mduka 
Sri Sultan Mahomed AliHJddin 
yaii|| karajaan Bekarang ini di 
nlgn Bruni. 


^ The uatoo cl the city bow called Maulb' 
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Then that king dieil, and after 
a. time liin brother’s son reigned 
under the name of. His Itigh- 
nesB Sultan addin : after 
him his nephew reigned, His 
Highness Sid tan N ase-Addin, 
and after him his son ruled, Sul- 
tan Maieoaiet Adi, under the 
name of His Highness Kemal- 
Abdin, and he gave the sover- 
eignty to the grandson of his 
brother, who is reigning at this 
time under the name of His 
Highness Sultan Mohameb 
Ali-IJbdin. His son afterwards 
succeeded, named His Highness 
Sultan Omae Am Satf-ubbin 
and next he gave the kingdom 
to his son, His Highness Sultan 
Mahomeb Tej-Walbin. After 
him he gave the kingdom to his 
son His Highness Sultan Maho- 
med Jemal-xjl-Alam. 

When that prince was dead" 
the kingdom reverted to His 
Highness’ royal father Sultan 
Mahomed Tej-Walbin. God 
knows if it is so. 

After that I [the writer] do 
not know all his descendants 
who will become Eajas. 

In the year of the prophet 
(blessed of God on whom be 
peace) one thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-one in the year 
l)al on the 2nd day of tlie month 
Thul-hajah on tlie day ArbAa 
Sfaiat, [Wednesday] 1221. 


Maka wafallah bagiuda itu 
maka kunndinn karajaau ]Vula 
anak sudarania bernama padiika 
Sri Sultan Muabbtn kumdiaii 
karajaau. anak sudarania padu- 
ka Sri Sultan ISTase-Abdin, kum- 
dian karajaau anak Sultan Ma- 
HOAiET Alt bernama paduka 
Sri Sultan Kemal-Abbin iyalah 
membrikan karajaannia kapada- 
anak chuchu sudarania iyala 
karajaan pacla masa ini bernama 
paduka Sri Sultan Mohameb 
Ali-TJudin kumdian di rajakan 
pula anaknia paduka Sri Sultan 
Omae Alt Saif-ubbin kumdian 
dibrikan pula karajaannia itu 
kapada anaknia paduka Sri Sul- 
tan Mahomed Tej-Walbin kum- 
dian di brikan pula karajaannia 
itu kapada anaknia paduka Sri 
Sultan Mahomed Jemal-ul-A- 
LAM. 

Maka telah wafallah bagiuda 
itu maka kembali pula karajaan- 
nia itu kapada ayahanda haginda 
itu paduka Sri Sultan Mahomed 
Tej-Walbin Wallahu Ahlum, 
Kumdian deri itu tiadalah 
hamha mengtahui afcan segjiia 
anak chuchunia yang akan jadi 
Eaja pada hejrat nabi Sallalialiu 
Ailailii Wasalliim seribii dua 
ratoos duapulob sat u pada tali in t 
Dal pada dua hari bulaii Tliul- 
hajah pada hari Arhna Saiiat^ 
1221. 
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In^ perut^ing the following account of Acheh, I trust your read- 
ei’s will accept it for what it is meant to he, namely, a brief com- 
pilation of notes regarding the country as I found it. 

Aelieli is the correct name of that part of Sumatra extending 
from Tarniang Point on the l^last to Trumun on the West Coast, 
thongli it is commonly, but erroneously, known to Europeans as 
A.cheen. 

Vale’ntyn, however, writing as long ago as 1688, has exposed 
this misnomer. It is derived from the Hindustani word AcJiai 
meaning fine, or lovely, and is so called on account of the ex- 
clamation alleged to have been uttered by the first visitors from 
India on sighting the coast in general and Kampong Pandei in 
particular. This place, situated on the Acheh river, and not far 
from Kota Eaja, is remarkable for a grove of enormous trees of 
great beauty. In describing the land and what they saw, we 
may presume this epithet Aehai was so repeatedly used, that peo- 
ple came to speak of tlie newly discovered country as JSf^qri Acliai. 
This visit must have been paid centuries back, at any rate long 
before the Islam religion was introduced into the country ; for 
we find the aiame recurring in the tJndang IJndang ” or laws and 
customs of Menangkabaii, promulgated by Perpati Sebiliang, 
and collected and transcribed by.Mr. VAisr Ophltvzeis'-. 

In them mention is made of the marriage of one of the Me- 
nangkahau princesses with a royal prince of Acheh. I may add 
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that it was thin maFfiage whieh gara rim to the Malay '' Adat 
Mengaku,’' wliieli enacts that the bridegrooui hihoultl be brmight 
to the house of* the bride, and never vice versa. 

Another legend has it, that a Hindu princess having one day 
disappeared, was found by her brother in Sumatra, On their 
meeting, he told the natives that she was his Achi, or sister. She 
was afterwards elected Queen, and hence this name was giveii to 
the country. This seems a very plausible story, and it is 
worthy of notice that the Hindu practice of piercing and 
largely distending the lobes of the ears, is prevalent up to this 
day among A Chinese w'omen ; this custom is naturally attributed 
to the above-named princess. 

I have also heard it alleged, that the name Achai, or Acheh, is 
derived from a species of leech, striped dark and light brown, small 
but vicious, which abounds in the jungle along the West Coast of 
Sumatra. 

Although Acheh, as we generally understand it, represents the 
whole of that portion of North Sumatra from a line drawn across 
between Tamiang and Trdmun to Acheh or Acheen Head, yet its 
people only occupy the land bordering the sea as far inland as the 
high ranges of hills, which skirt the coast at some places along the 
North and West, and at times run parallel with it, at a distance 
varying from dve to twenty miles, converging at Acheen Head. 

The land between these ranges consists of high plateaus or 
steppes, intersected by mountains which stretch continuouslv 
throughout the w^hole length of Sumatra, and are not inaptly termed 
by the Malays “ Gunong Barisan.” It it occupied by the two hill 
tribes Gayfts and Allas, the Battaks oeciipying the highlands fur- 
ther South. Outwardly these mountains resemble, in'every respect, 
other ranges in the East, being thickly covered with jungle. 
Though I know of no active volcanoes among them, their format 
tion is distinctly voleanie. Chief among their peaks are the 
Golden Mountain or Mount Opliir,’* the Orphan'' or 
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“SSelawa Betiiia,” G-iuioiig Batii Mukura,'’ Bukit Giipuh,” Elo- 
phaiit Hill” or* “Bukit Pudadu,” “Grimoug Olitlndn,,” “ Bukit Pasiei,” 
“ Tabic Hill,” Bukits “ Tamiang “ Tamsei/’ and “ Gompang,” and 
“ Guiiong Abong.” ‘ With one or two exceptions, these rise to a 
lieight of from. 7,000 to 11,000 feet. 


The country is fairly w^atered by a number of small rivers, 
streams, and creeks, the majority and the more important of which 
have their outlet on the North and East Coasts, those flowing 
into the Indian Ocean being more or less insignificant. The 
largest are the Kuala Aeheh, Kuala Pasangan, Kuala Jambu Ayer, 
Kuala Perlak, and Kuala Tamiang, which all form deltas or lagoons 
at their outlets. At ordinaiy times their depth is nothing to speak 
of, but when heavy rains have fallen up-coimtry the volume of 
water they have to discharge is such that banp?*s, or floods, ensue, 
which doubtless first led the people to build their huts on piles. 
At the mouths of these rivers one invariably finds a shallow bar^ 
with a high surf running over it, and, by choosing that part where 
the least surf exists, you can best hit upon the entrance to the 
river. XJnfortunately this is otherwise puzzling to find, for with 
every monsoon it varies its position, the entrance being at one time 
from the North, at another from the South, and as the land along the 
East Coast is undergoing a gradual but continual upheaval, nume- 
rous and sharp turnings of the rivers are formed. 

Of the G-eology of the country, I can but speak in a general 
way ; gold, tin, and iron are met with on the West Coast, while 
sulphur is plentiful in Pulau Way, and petroleum in Pasangan 
and along the North Coast, 

Eegarding its Botany, with my imperfect knowledge, I can 
only assert that I noticed no strange trees, except the Ba-Tchut 
or Batang Tchut, of the wood of which the Achinese make the 
sheaths of their saMins ; it is a graceful tree, with dark green velvety 
leaves, small white flowers, and a seed consisting of a long sharp- 
pointed pod eonta^ning cottony substance/ A shmb 
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along the «ea shore, likemne new to me, also ims a [Mai. like 
nam-nam fruit, full of this eottouy subslanee. Palms are imiuer- 
ouB. Among flowers, I have come at'rosB the jasmine, hut lia\e 
only met with tw'o sorts of orchids, namely a species of (trhlvH and 
the so-called ‘‘pigeon orchid.” 

Of the animal kingdom, Aeheh possesses spceiinens in common 
with the rest of Sumatra, from the oiiediomecl rhinoceros to tlie 
white ant or ranges. 

As regards its climate, it is under the infiueoce of the N. E. 
and S. W. monsoons, being most unhealthy during the periods 
of the changes of monsoon. The heat during the da}’ is about 
the same as in Singapore, generally, however, tempered by a strong 
breeze, especially in Aeheh Besar ; the nights, and more parti- 
cularly the early mornings, are delightfully cool : l.mt these very 
breezes too often bring on fever and other ailments. 

In dcscribiiig the country, it will, on political grounds, l)e best 
to divide it into the folio-wing districts, namely : —The (1) Eii^st Coast; 
(2) North-EaBt Coast; (3) West Coa>st ; and (4) Aeheh Besar, 
(Acheen Proper). 

The East Coast extends from Tamiang to J3iamond Point, and 
comprises the following Btates (I give them in the order in which 
they extend along the coast from Tamiang northwards), viz.:— 
Menjapahit, Langsar, Birim, Bayan, Stmgei Baya, Pwlak, Pedawa 
B&ar, Pedawa Kechil, Idi B&ar, Idi Tchnt or Klicliil, Buging 
Bayan, Glumpang, Jhrfllii or Jfllot, Tanjong and 

Simpaiig Olim. 

At the head ■ of each of these States, we And a Baja, each at one 
time or other a self-made and self-styled rnler, without a drop of 
royal Wood in Ws vems, The exact rkles and origin of these 
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Bottlemeuts, thougii comparatively recent, I cannot state, but they 
all owe tlicii* cxiBiciice to immigratiou from other and older States^ 
siicli JIB Fidii*, (iighen, Pasei, and especially Teiok Semoy or Semawei. 
The most powcL'ful or irifliiential of the immigi'ants either usurped 
or was given the position of Chief or Headman over the new Set- 
tlement, and the offspring of such chiefs or headmen have subse- 
quently acquired the high-sounding title of Eaja. Of the above 
named States, the most‘ important and flourishing at the present 
day LB Tdi, comprising Idi Besar and Idi Kcchil. 

The North-East Coast extends from Diamond Point to Pidicor 
Pedro Point, and comprises the following States : — Kerti, Gedougo, 
Pasei, T^lok Semoy or Semawei, extending to Kilkiis, Pas- 

angan with it subsidiary States Klumpang Dua and Blang Pan- 
jang, lying between Kriiug Kiikus, and Kuala Jumpa, Pudadu, 
Samalanga, separated by the Kuala Olim from Merdu, tlien Triu- 
gading, Kantei Panjang, Ujong, Ayer Lalm, Gighen, backed by 
Kemaiigan, 'whence it derived its race of rulers, and finally Pidir, 
which stretches from Kuala Pekan Bharu, one of the mouths form- 
ing the Pidir Delta, to Pidir Point. 

Of all the Eajas of the above-named States, the only one 
liaving royal blood in his veins is the Tunku Maharaja of Teiok 
Semawei, who formerly held sway over the several States along 
the East Coast, acting as the Wakil of the Sultan in colleeting the 
tribute paid by them. The house of Pidir, which State at one 
time was of considerable importance, is connected to the Eoyal 
family only by marriage. 

By Acheh Besar, or Acheh Proper, is understood that corner 
of Sumatra formed hy a line drawn from Pidir Point on the North 
to Kulla Lambesi on the West Coast. 

Proceeding thence South we have along the coast the follow- 
ing States :«—Ijambesi, Btthu Naw or N6h/TSofc Emit, 

Pati, Eanfitng, Eigas, Ketapan Paicii; or Krung Saheh, Eanga^ 
Tentogi Waylah or Wuklq AtiaJahn or Malabo^ Senagun^ 
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Trasiig, ’Tiaiu, Tripa, ^Simangan (which last ciglit naiucd recognize 
at prcriciit one cliief ruler — the E^aja KOjURUAiNr ChIj rcj^iding at 
Aiialaboe), Kuaia Batu, Piiku Kayu, Susu, Labinan Haji, Muki, 
Teiok Tampat Tuan, and Trumun, 

We now come to the smallest, yet most ancient and inter- 
esting, division of Acheh — Acheh Besar, or Aeheen Propei\ It is so 
called, because it forms the chief seat of Grovernment, and 
contains the capital of this once famous Sultanate or Empire. 

Though I have only given the boundaries of Acheh, as they 
e-xisted in 1873, its dominion at one time comprised the whole 
of iiho East Coast, together will the kingdom of Siak, while, as 
late as 1652, the whole of the West Coast, including Pjulang, was 
subject to it. Later on, however, as its power lessened, and that 
of the subordinate Chiefs increased, the tribute was often irregu- 
larly paid in to the treasury, and the authority held over the 
more remote States became merely nominal ; it is not, therefore, a 
matter for ivonder that these Eajas finally threw off the yoke, 
allied themselves with their more powerful neighbours, and declared 
for liberty. 

While at this time wars on a large scale "were carried on by 
the Portuguese of Malacca in Kedah, Perak, Johor, and other 
States in the Malayan Peninsula, the Sulfcan of Acheh was pos- 
sessed of no means of chastising such turbulent petty rulers. 

Acheh saw the zenith of its glory and power under Sultan 
Merhoum DAnt Salam, otherwise known as Iskatoee Mt^nA, who 
ruled between 1606 and 1641. To follow its history minutely 
prior and subsequent to that date, would be beyond the scope of 
these notes; I can, therefore, only refer my readers to such 
works as Valeetyi^, Ceawexjed, Aoteesox, and Yeth. 

Suffee it for us to know that there have been four dynasties— 
a Hindu, a Malay from Menangkabau, an Acheh, and an Arabic 
dynasty; the last named beginning with Sultan Mahmud Shah, 
who ruled from 1760 to 1781. His descendants are traced out in 
ilie accompanying genealogical teec. ; 



Sultan MAHMUD SHAH, 1760-81. 
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These Buitans lived at Kota Eaja, or the Kraton, as it k 
called, being lords o£ certain, crown lands as well as of the four 
Misjids, viz., Misjid Eaja, close to the Kraton ; Misjid Indranura 
in the Sagi of XXV- Mukims ; , Misjid Iiidraputra in the Bagi of 
XX YI. Miikims ; and Misjid Indrapiitra in the Sagi of XX JI. Mu* 
kirns. These temples were and still are the only recognised places 
of coronation. The object in liaving more than one such place of 
coronation is that, if one fell into the hands of the enemy, or any- 
thing happened to the Eaja^ another place in one of the Sagis 
would be at hand, where the ceremony of crowning the newl^j- 
chosen Eaja could be properly performed j were it to be held else- 
where, the coronation would be deemed invalid. 

Besides the crown lands, Acheh Proper is divided into the 
three above-named Bagis, whose present Chiefs are respectively 
Tilku Abbas, Tuku Tcntr Laheuito, Tuku MudaTcni'^T BA27TAand 
Panglima Pulim. While speaking of Tiikus, it should be remarked 
hat this is the title of a Chief or Xoble in Acheh Proper, a Tunku 
being a well-to-do person as well as a learned man or school- 
master ,* at Pidir these two titles signify just the reverse. 

The Sagis are again subdivided into Mukims, or districts pos- 
sessing a Misjid, as denoted by their number, viz., that of XXY. 
into 9, 6, 4, and 3 MukirUs, and Mukims Lepung, Kluwang, and 
Lni. That of XXVI. into 7, 3, 3, and 4 Mukims, and 8 Mukims 
Tiinkup, Mukims B^ang, Chadi, Kliang, Lambaru, Lamsenong, and 
Branch ; while the XXII. Mukims, although now including many 
more districts, were originally composed of 7 and 5 Mukims, and 
Mukims Indrapura, Tanah AWh, Lamkabui, Kinaloh, Eunnmg 
antub, Eaja Bua, Lamtobali, Lamlaut, and Daya. 

The Head of the Sagi has authority over the Heads of the 
Mukims, and these again have their Wakils or Imams, who have 
under them the Kcchils, or heads of villages. The Head of a Sagi 
takes no part in the political administration of the country. He 
has merely to govern, keep in order, and, in case of war, defend 
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liin own district ; lie also bound to fumisli tlie Sultan witb men 
in times of "war with his neighboui's. 

Till within the reign of the last three Sultans^ the Suku 
system prevailed, and the ruler of Aeheh always had his Council 
of four Hulubalangs, aided by eight minor Hulubalangs, &c., the 
former consisting of persons holding the hereditary titles of Ma- 
liaraja Mangku Bilmi, Maharaja Mangku Besi, Perdana Mentri, 
and Laksamana Panglima Dalam. 

Since these have been done away with, the Sultan, or Eaja, 
has reigned without advisers beyond his Court favourites, and, in 
their choice of a riilei’, the chiefs have been mainly guided by the 
opinion and advice of the Tdkii Kali, the High Priest. 

The coronation generally took place at the Misjid Eaja, and 
the chiefs w^ere expected to remain three days at least at or 
near Kota Eaja after the ceremony of placing the Eaja on the 
Batu Tabek, or coronation stone, as a token of their adherence 
to the newly chosen prince, the Tiikd Kali being the first to 
pay him homage. Kota Eaja, as it used to exist, exists no 
longer, it being now a neat civilised military station, formerly, 
however, it consisted of a Kota wdth an inner Kraton or King’s 
Palace (at one time it is said to have contained an extensive 
harem and some 3,000 Amazons), and surrounded by suburbs, the 
circumference of which may bo roughly taken at eight English miles. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Aeheh river, and has the 
Krung Daru running through it and into the Aeheh rivers, 

This latter is the stream made mention of by Captain Best, 
as having had its course diverted, but not to the extent he imagined. 

The origin of the people is, without doubt, a strong mixture of 
Hindu and Malay with the Ahorigenes or hill tribes, judging from 
their type, language, and the fact of their first rulers being Hindus, 
followed by Malays from Menangkahau, who were either of royal 
blood, or subsequently connected with royal blood by marriage. 
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The amount of the population is not known with any certainty, 
hut is generally accepted as one and- a-half million. Though the 
Malay predominates, we find, however, especially along the coast 
and at the most frequented ports, the Tamil, Arabic, Hindu, and 
Nias races, the last named being descendants of the slaves brought 
in former times from the Nias islands. 

In character, the orang 'Acheh differs very little from the 
Sumatra Malay, or Malay of the interior of the Peninsula, but 
being less civilised, and having lived so far in an independent 
country, he is, if anything, more turbulent, more piratical, more 
treacherous, less confiding,’ more demoralised, and, in a word, the 
greater blackguard of .the two. Of course, in making the above 
comparison, I do not take for my pattern the well behaved Malay 
one is in the habit of meeting in our Colonies or the more regu- 
lated Native States, but I refer to the average Malay such as 
he was before he came under the influence of civilization j nor, on 
the other hand, am I characterising an orang Acheh who has long 
been in contact with European or other traders from the Straits. 

A propos of their character, I may mention that, hot infrequent- 
ly, a respectable Malay of Sumatra has been known, when giving 
his son his last advice on starting life, to add : — Jangan turut tipii 
orang Acheh.” ' 

In figure the men are mostly tall and slim, waisted though often 
with broad shoulders, while the women are w'ell formed, and w'ould 
be good looking were they not so hard-worked from their very 
youth ; they become prematurely aged. They further disfigure 
themselves by wearing huge brooch-shaped earrings requiring the 
lobes of their ears to be stretched to an unsightly extent. 

Both men and women dress soberly, the colours of the selen^ 
danp, saronp, and sMmr, which last are peculiarly narrowed at the 
ends, being generally brown, black, or dark ; on high days and 
holidays, however, you see them wearing a white shirt or jacket 


with a gaiiy coloured haiidkercliief, geiiciadly ixuigouta-, eitlier 
slang over their shoulders or tied round their top in, 

d1ic men carry with them cither a Mewemg (naked blade) 
or Hehim panjang (a straight blade in a sheath hollowed out 
of one piece of wood), and a ranchong^ the Malay hadih; while, 
when on the war trail, they have the tombaJc or spear, Brown 
Bess, ” or a blunderbuss, about them, and some will carry a shield 
as well. 

In manners and custom they differ in no way from the Malays, 
it being needless to state that they are Mahomedans, and very 
fanatic to hoot. They keep up all the religious feast days, and 
observe tbe ordinances of Klianduri,’’ when a buffalo, or bullock, 
as customary, is slaughtered and eaten. Their every day diet, Iiow- 
ever, is rice, dried ffsh, and fruit, occasionally varied by goat ffesh. 

In person, they are, as a rule, far from cleanly, and their 
houses, which are insignificant, are extremely dirty. These houses 
are usually grouped in kampongs, each house standing in its own 
compound, strongly fenced in, and the whole kampong being well 
palisaded and protected by the bamboo duri. tChe more important 
kampong possesses, besides, a peJean^ or market place, consisting 
of an open space or short road flanked by rows of shops under 
one and the same roof. 

The houses stand on piles, and generally consist of three com- 
partments, the front being used as a reception room and shop, the 
centre, invariably standing a couple of feet or so higher than the 
front room, being the private sitting and bed room for the family, 
and the back compartment, which again is lower than the centre 
room, being used as kitchen, stores, <&c. To every kampong there 
is likewise attached a hale% being a shed in which the men toll 
by day, using it also for holding meetings, and which forms the 
bed room of the youths and unmarried men by night. 

Of their morals, the least said the better, especially as regards 
the rulers and headmen, whose depravity is glaring. Their favou- 
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rites, called uPcklk^ boys from eiglit to twelve years old, as among the 
Homans, are trained as Baijaderes^ and as they reach manliood re- 
main attached to the court or household of their owner, being in 
their turn the teachers of the new favourites, their substitutes. 

The peojde are much given to kidnapping and cattle-lifting, 
being great adepts at the latter art. One can thus^ imagine the 
endless internal wars these propensities were likely to lead them 
into. 

Labour is but unevenly divided between tliemen and women, the 
latter having more than their share. The men content themselves 
with ploughing, iisbmg and gathering the nipah brandies destined 
for atap roofing, while the women have to plant, and gather the padi 
crop, to stamp it into rice, and to carry the produce to market. Ton 
therefore see numbers of women along the road carrying heav^- 
loads on their heads, with which they walk as erect as pillars, in 
single file, accompanied by boys and girls, who share this labour 
according to their age and strength, while the men are often found 
lolling at home. The further you go inland and away from civi- 
lisation, the more you see this, but tbe better class of orang Acheh 
only allow the women to do the domestic work, such as tern- 
hohing padi, and weaving sarongs. 

In agriculture the country is not very advanced. Pepper is 
the chief article cultivated .along the East and West Coasts, 
while betel and a little tobacco form the staple product of the 
ISTortb-East Coast. Acheh' BSsar produces little or nothing for 
export, its people being more commercial, or being satisfied with 
cultivating their sdwali, Yery few States, producing pepper grow 
sufficient padi for their own consumption, and, with the exception 
of Passangan, and one or two others, none have ever exported rice. 
Besides these articles, a small quantity of coffiee is produced in 
Acheh Bfear, and, to a limited extent, culture of silk is carried on 
here, a wild mulberry being indigenous. The silk, however, is of 
coarse texture, Mat»making has developed into an art, with these 


11 h in war, however, that they come out strong, for they 
evlilently have acquired knowledge from some more civilised na- 
tion, to judge from the clever way they form their entrenched 
positions and take advantage of the ground for the formation of 
ride pits, and bomh-proof underground tunnels, into which they 
retire when bullets and shells pour in thickly. 

The coin universally used is the Carolus dollar or 7'iiiggit 
Meriam, ” and Straits copper, while at one time their currency 
consisted of small gold pieces called chrliams and tiny lead half- 
cent pieces. 

Their onuiments are of sliver, or a mixture of gold and copper 
which they value highly. 

Their weights and measures are, for pepper, on the West 
Coast, as follows : — A bamboo or ktrl ot pepper should hold 
as much as a quantity of rice having a weight equivalent to 
(Carolus dollars), while dealing in rice the e(|ui valent weight 
is only 56 Carolus dollars; 16 of these bamboos go to a 
and 5 7iaUh to the pikul ; or 40 bamboos go to the tong or 

tub, and 2 tubs to the pikul; 10 tubs or 20 pikuls going to liie 

Icoyan. Along the East Coast, 20 ]ia7-i or bamboos go to a tub 

of pepper, SO tubs going to the coy an. There, and along the 

North Coast, as regards hetelnut, 16 bamboos or harl go to a 
10 nalih to a 10 Imneha to a wdiich gener- 

ally gave 20 to 23 pikuls. With rice, M) catties equalled l.\ iiaMh. 

Tlieir language, as will be seen from the few words used in this 
paper, is fundamental iy Malay, with some additional words picked 
up from their neighbours — the Q-ayus and Nias —and others they 
have come into constant contact with. Their dialect, however, is 
peculiar, 'the Achinese rolling their words and having the habit of 
clipping them, so that it is. quit© impossible for one unacquainted 
with the language, however conversant, he may be with either 
Bumatmi or Stoits Malay^ to understand thenn 
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I have yet to notice the group of islands North of Acheh, 
and forming part of Acheh Proper, the largest being PMau Way, 
a pepper producing island, but formerly of more importance from 
being the place to which criminals were banished. Pulau Bras and 
Pulau Nasi follow next in size, and then we have Long and 8tone 
Islands, the latter supplying the Acheh folks with the soft sand- 
stone which they use as tomb-stones. 


EREATA 

TO TEE PAPEE ENTITLED “AOHEH.” 


— — oolOCo®- 


Page 

36, 

line 

2, j^hr Mengatu 

read Mengaku 


41, 

tt 

25, „ connected to 

„ connected -with 

}J 

42, 

>5 

3, „ Analaboe 

„ Analabu 

JJ 

43, 


„ Tynul Abdin 

„ Zainui Abdin 

» 

45, 

JJ 

25, „ rivers 

„ Eiver 

5 > 

46, at end of the 8rd para, add : 

: — (“ Don’t follow the exam- 




pie of the deceitful Achinese.” E.A.S.) 

JJ 

46, 

line 

28, For slim, waisted 

read slim-waisted 

J 

46, 

J5 

26, should read thus 

—youth. They become pre- 




maturely a 

ged, and further they dis- 




figure. 

’1' 

JJ 

47, 

line 

2, After insert (Hats.) 

'SS 

47, 


19, „ Mn 

„ (Spike.) 

JJ 

47, 


29, For toll read loll 

JJ 

48,' 


20-21 After temloMng insert (pounding) 


FROM PERAK TO SLIM, AND DOWN THE SLIM 
AND BERNAM RIVERS. 

BY 

Feank a. Swettenham. 


I Iiave offered the following Journal of a Journey, made in 
February, 1875, from Durien Sebiltang on the Perak riyer to Slim, 
and down tbe Slim and Bernam rivers to the sea, because it appears 
to me a fitting eontiiiuation of Mr. Leech’s second Paper in tbe 
last number of the Journal, and also because, T believe, I was the 
first white man who ever ascended the Songkei river, visited Slim, 
or descended the Bermam river; and even after my journey I 
found it difficult to convince those who took any interest in the 
matter at all — and in 1875 they were very few in number — that 
the Bernam river, which does not even yet appear on the Admi- 
ralty Ohi^rts of the Straits of Malacca, is, in many respects, the finest 
river in the peninsula, some two miles wide at the mouth, navigable 
for large steamers for many miiesj and, most curiously, having 
its emhoucliure less than twenty miles from that of the Perak 
river — a ranch longer river than the Bernam, one which drains afar 
greater extent of country, and is itself navigable for steamers for 
a distance of forty to fifty miles. 

So far the Malay 'Peninsula had been, so to speak, a book 
which had been content to see lying unopened within our 
reach ; we saw only the cover, indeed only one side of the cover ; 
the names of the large Malay States were unknown to all but a 
very few, and their real position and boundaries to none in the 
Straits Settlements. '* ■ 
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In 1S75 we were raising tlae cover, still only on one side, and 
peeping inside at the first few pages ; now, tboxigli we have still 
little exact information, we have much to add to one former know- 
ledge of the peninsula, and especially as regards the western States. 
We know', for instance, that the Perak river rises in the borders 
of Kelantaii, Kedah, and perhaps Pahang, and, after ninmiig a 
short distance in an easterly direction turns to the South 
and continues parallel to the coast-line until within a few 
miles of its mouth, when it turns West into the Siraits of irala<'ea, 
about eighty miles South-West of Penang. 

The Beruain river, which, from its junction -witb the Slim river, 
runs West to the sea, we now know really holds a course almost 
at right angles to the Perak river ; the Slim and Bernam rivers, 
before their junction, flowing, the former in a north-w'est, the latter 
in an south-westerly direction, and draining, the one the Slim, and 
the other the Ulu Bernam district. 

The combined rivers, known^ from their junction, as the Ber- 
nam river, flow, to use an Hibernicism, in a tortuously direct line 
to the sea, draining an immense low" country, unpeopled and 
unlmow]!, even to the few Katives who may be called Katives of 
Bernam.'^ Prom the numerous sluggish but considerable rivers 
which fall into, and help to swell the volume of the Bernam river, 
the country running from the right hank towards Pm^ak, and the lef t 
tow^ards Selangor, must be low, and probably much of it swampy ; 
whilst the numerous tracks . of elephants and rhinoceros leave no 
doubt that large quantities of big game are found in this district. 

I said our search for information had been confined, for the 
most part, to the western side of the peninsula, and that is so ; but 
quite recently, hfr. Bozzolo, for six years a resident in the neigh- 

Beimni, the name of this District Is -deriTcd from (Befkmm), 

which means sis together/’ 'because' the place was so little known and so 
sparsely populated t hat tlie whole niimher of its inhabitants originally amoimted 
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boiirliood of wliat waii known as the Galena Mines, on the East 
coast, has furnished some valuable information regarding the posi- 
tion of States in that neighbourhood. 

It now appears that Patani is a small State, on tlie sea coast, 
to be crossed in a few hours’ walk, and that the following more 
considerable States, hitherto all classed Patani,” riz,, Eeman, Ligeh, 
and Sai, lie between it and the head-waters of the Perak river. 

It is pi‘oba])le that Keluntan and Pahang, on the one side, 
meet Kedah and Perak, on the other, all four States thus meeting 
within 3' very small area, but it is only the people who live on the 
spot who know anything of these interior limits. 

Five years ago the Sultan of Trengganu and theEajaof Kelan- 
tan told Sir W:I;LLTA:^r Jehvois they knew nothing of the interior 
hotindaries or their States, nor even what countries they marched 
with. 

It is certain, however, that tin raised in Eemmt goes down the 
Perak river, and Mr. Bozzolo tells me that, whilst the Perak 
river from its source for some distance passes through a district 
inhahited solely by Sakeis (wild people), the small States on the 
other side of the range \vhieh divides the source of the Perak from 
the waters flowing into the China Sea, are thickly populated by 
Malays, whilst Sakeis ax'^e rare. 

Another geographical fact very recently established is that 
the State known as Jellye (more properly Jelai), one of the ISTegri 
Sembilan or Nino States, hitherto placed to the North-East of Sri 
Menanti, as a matter of fact lies to the South-East of that State, 
is drained by the head-waters of the Johfll river (which, after 
passing through that State, falls into the Sungei Muar), and is 
in fact identical with by which, name it is now more com- 

monly known. 

Lastly, I am told on good nati# .i^uthority that three days' 
journey up the Pahang river will bring the traveller to the mouth 
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of a tributary called the Chineh, and that tbii^ stream forms the 
connecting link between three considerable lakes, the lowest of 
which is known by the same name as the river. 

Pahang, however, which is the State of the greatest interest, 
both geographically and otherwise, is tlie one of all others least 
known to ns, and contains a field for exploration w^ell w’-orthy of 
scientific research. 

With this preface I will leawe the Journal to speak for itself. 

7 th February, 1875. 

Left Bandar at 4.30 p.m., by the launch, going very slowly, 
as the wood was bad ; we did not reach Diirien Sebatang till 6.15 

I sent tlie boatman on shore to make ail his preparations, and 
told him I wanted the boat at 5.80 A.vf. to-morrow. 

February . 

The boatman gave me a great deal of trouble, had nothing 
ready, but after some severe language he managed to start at 9 a.m. 

My guide at the last moment deserted me, saying he was 
afraid to make the return journey by himself and could get no one 
to accompany him. Tunku vSulong very fortunately succeeded in 
getting two Mandt^ling men who promised to take us to Slim. 

SxEi) Mashoe, I hear, is at Sungei Raya, so after all I shan’t 
see him on this journey. 

On our way up here the other day from Batarfibit there wm a 
flock of some seven or eight goose-teal on the river, and having no 
shot-gun I fired at them with a snider, and, strange to say, hit one : 
they wei*e iibout eighty yards off ; the bird was shot through the 
wing bone dose to the body, and though it could not get away, it 
dived whenever we tried to get near it, until a Manila boy dived 
after and caught it under w^atev. 


to SJDIM. 


I wais told if I went up tlie Bidor river I should be two, if not 
tliree, nights on the way, that I should then have to w^alk to Soiigkei, 
a long day’s walk, from there to Slim, two days’ hard walking, and 
Slim to TJln Bernam two nights, from Ulu Bernam down the river 
two or three days, that is, ten or eleven days in all, and lastly that 
Mash OB is not at Bidor. Whereas if I went up the Songkei, instead 
of the Bidor river, I must save one or two days. Accordingly I 
determined to go to Songkei instead of Bidor. 

We entered K^vala Songkei at 5 and stopped at a clearing 
at 5.30 for the night, sleeping in the boat. 

9th February, 

Took down all the kajangs^ and started poling at 6.30 a.m. 
The river was dreadful, just like the Labii, only a little clearer, and 
not so many thorns; the day broiling hot, and we got the full 
benefit of the sun as we had no kajangs. Our men worked very 
well, and we reached Songkei at 5.30 p.m., about fifteen miles in all, 
I should think. For the last mile or two the river was much wider 
and more open, and we were able to put up the kajangs, and it 
was well for us that it was so, for at 4.30 p.m. there came on one of 
the heaviest storms of rain I have seen, with thunder and lightning. 

At Songkei there are some three or four detached houses. 

Jaaeae, the old boatman, who turns out better on acquaintance, 
told the Penguin he was to send me on with men. It appears, 
however, that we are still a day’s journey, either by land or river, 
from the beginning of the SHm road ; so we shall have to settle 
to-morrow morning how we are to go. I should prefer the boat, as 
we shall have plenty of walking, but the river is difficult and the 
water low. 

We slept very comfortably in an empty house on shore. 

* Pieces of portable thatching with wMeh boats are roofed. * ■ 
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' lOi^A February. 

Tlufci momiijg we agi’eed to go up tlie river as far as the begin- 
ning of the Slim road, and, as our boat was too big for the shallow 
water, Toh Muda got us a smaller one, and we started up the river 
at 8 A.M., and it will be a wonder if we reach our destination to- 
night. 

The travelling was much better to-day. The river open, and 
we had the kajang on all the clay. Tlie only drawback was the 
snags, and they were not very bad. My own crew were abomina- 
bly lazy ; but I had four men from Songkei who worked veiy w-ell, 
and we reached the Toh Dagang's houvse at 2.45 r.M., and he has 
engaged that I shaD. start first thing to-inorrow. The Toh Dagang 
was very polite, and he sent for the Pemgiilu of Songkei, one Toh 
Bikas, a very pleasant looking old fellow, who told me he had never 
seen a white man before, but be does not regard me wdth much 
curiosity. He and the Toh Dagang agreed to furnish men to carry 
my things. 

The Toh Dagang considers it a matter of honour to sit up ail 
night and watch me, so he amused himself by playing cards until 
day dawned. 

IWi Febmarij, 

I did not get away till 8.15 a.m., five men carrying my effects. 
The road goes straight across the Songkei river and then direct for 
the hills. 

At first the path was very bad, a regular slough of despond, 
but after two or three miles it got much better, and altogether I 
could not colnplain of it. 

We walked for two hours, and then stopped for half an hour, 
and then on again walking and resting over a slightly hilly country 
until we reached Trolah at 8.30 n.M., having walked five hours and 
'3c6fet6u two 
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We were not Borry to stop, for jungle walking is very severe. 
I call tlie distance thirteen miles. 

We put up for the night in a regular hovel, the whole kam- 
pong consisting of two \vretched houses in the heart of the jungle. 

There is here a nice stream which runs into the Slim river. 

12th ^ehrnarif. 

Got away at 7.30 a.m. and wont at once into big Jungle. The 
road from here to Slim is a very good one as jungle roads go, indeed 
about the best I know ; altogether from Songkei to Slim the rond is 
good, with the exception of a mile or two close to Songkei. 

Ifrom Troiah to Slim the whole way is up and down hiil,f but 
there are five hills proper, and one of them, the second from Slim, 
is a good deal higher and larger in every way than the others. 

About four miles from Slim, in a charming spot, are some sul- 
phur springs ; the water is quite hot, and where it bubbles out of 
the rock you can’t bear your hand in it for more than a moment. 
The smell of the sulphur is very strong. 

The water from the hot springs runs into the stream (a con- 
siderable one) close by, and there are fine large trees growing in 
the middle of and around the stream ; it is a most enjoyable halting 
place. 

■ The last hill, the one next to Slim, is remarkable for being 
covered from top to bottom, on the Slim side, with large bamboos ; 
I never saw such big ones, nor in anything like such numbers, 
many were 18 inches in circumference. 

As you go down the hill the bamboos get smaller in size, but 
more in number, until you find yourself walking in a forest of bam- 
boos with not a tree of any other description near. 

Coming from out the bamboos at the foot of this hill you see 
before you the confluence of two rivers,, the Slim and the Ghiliting, 

t The Malajs speak of this part of the road as Biikit. tiga piiloh tiga/' 

“ the thirty -three hills.’' - , 


both a.bo nt the isamo and you look on as loTeiy a [del art; as 
TOa can well inmglno in such an ontlandish spot. 

* This place is the picture of rest and beauty ; there are some two 
or three picturesque huts on the banks of the rivers, and right 
opposite rise two steep hills forming the boundary bet-ween Perak 
and Pahang. Thevse hills, named Tumah Batak, are close by, and 
rise abruptly from the water. 

Slim might almost be a village in Switzerland . 

We reached this, after walking through both rivers up to the 
waist in water, at 1 p.m., after four and-a-half hours’ liard -walking, 
T should say thirteen miles, from Trolali. 

The Batch’s house, we heard, was higher up the Slim river, and. 
as I had hurt my foot coming down the last hill, and could not 
bear my shoes on, I took oS shoes and socks and walked bare- 
ioot; . ■■■ " . ■ ■ . . 

After forty minutes’ fast walking, almost ail through bamboo 
forest, and crossing the Slim rivor again, we reached the Datoli 
Bampuh’s house to find he had gone to the hills to see the omm/ 
^ahei. 

The distance from Trolah to Toh Sampuh’s house is altogether 
over fifteen miles, and the total distance from Bongkei to Slim 
twenty -eight or twenty-nine miles, perhaps less. 

The Batch’s house was a miserable place and filthily dirty, with 
half a dozen orafig^ Sakei in it, so little clothed that the scantiness of 
their apparel would have been less evident had it been entirely 
absent. 

The men are above the average size of Malays, the women of 
the ordinary height, their hair is not straight but fuzzy, and they 
all, w4th out distinction, w'ear a bamboo, about a foot long, through 
their noses, and are afiSicted with a fearful skin disease which 
makes them loathesome to look at. 
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There ai’e said to be about three thousand in the hills about 
Slim ; and on the hills of Slim, Batang Padang, Bidor, aud Songkei 
as many as ten thoiiBaiid. 

The headman of the Slim orang Jahun^ or Hakei as they are oalleci, 
is blessed with the title of “ Montri ” and the Pengillu of Slim is 
obliged to consult him in all things, otherwise, it is said, the ommj 
Bakti would at once attack the Pcngillu and his people, who dread 
the poisoned arrow of the smupitan more than rifle bullets, and 
with reason. 

The Hakeu are clever gardeners, aud cultivate sugar-cane, plan- 
tains, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables in abundance. Bice they 
use but little. Tobacco they are very fond of, and grow it them- 
selves, to chew not to smoke. I'hey use their own green, but tliey 
prefer Ja^anese tobacco if they can get i1. 

Their soiitai*y garment, or rather rag, llie fig leaf apology 
(a-s Cuon:wELL called the excuses of a certain part}- in Ireland; is 
made of hark, the men wearing it in all its pure simplicity, thc^ 
women affecting an additional fringe of grass. 

Like the natives of Borneo, these wouien cover their arms v\ifch 
wire. There 'is a young lady standing within two yards of me, 
whose arms are covered with numberless brass rings. 8he has about 
a dozen strings of coloured beads — to Avhich are hung more brass 
rings — round her neck, and these beads are fastened behind with a 
buckle of shells and boar’s teeth ; through her nose she has a long 
porcupine’s qiiili, and her lace is bi stripes of black and 

red, beginning at her forehead and ending like a pitch-fork on her 
mouth and chin. She is a belie, no doubt, and amongst the orang 
Bakei,'^ I dare say irresistible. 

Eaja Ja Asul came to see me, and I had a long talk with him. 

He says the Slim river is the same size and the same length as 
the' Bemam river, but he says that about half way between Slim 
and Ulu Bernam there is a river called Sungei Bil,” which is aow, • 
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iiucl hay always beou, considered by the people here the boundary 
between Selangor and Perak. The river, he tells me, is very rapid, 
so I have no doubt it runs straight down from the hills, and this 
would seem a vert fair boundary. The Slim river runs right back 
into Perak, and is said to rise in a hill called “ Batu Grapj,” which 
forms the boundary between PSrak and Pahang. 

Batu Gaja is about six hours’ walk from here, and can be seen 
plainly. 

The Bernam river again runs back into Selangor, ajid has its 
source not far from the SelSugor river, so, on the whole, I should 
think the boundary accepted by the peoide living on the spot, that 
js, the Bil river, is the best and fairest. It is true that the 
boundary between Perak and Selangor is the Bernam river, but 
then the point is : Which is the Bernam river ? What is now called 
Bernam river, or the Slim river, which may in reality be the real 
source of the river which is known at its mouth as the Bernam ? 

There are half a dozen Chinese working tin here for the Datoh, 
a^ little way above his house. The house lies in the bosom of the 
hiUs, m a valley shut in on three sides, some six or seven miles 
long, and not a mile, perhaps half a mde, wide. This valley is said 
to he rich in tin. Indeed, I believe there is little doubt but that 
there is tin all over it in larger quantities and more easily to be 
worked than any mines in Perak, except perhaps Salak. Eaja 
Ja Asul is very anxious to open mines here, and if he can raise 
money I’ve no doubt he will succeed; the water both for working 
and for carrying the metal is everything that could he desired. 

We put up for the night in a hut nine feet square, and were 
glad to get it. 

There is nothing whatever to be got here, not even a fowl. 

The Datoh, though he has been sent for, may be several, days 
ge •mg here, and I have been trying to find a boat to take us 
down the blmi nver into the Bernam. 
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I up my mind at Trolah that I would go wny^ an I 

Bliouid then see all tlic Slim x^iver, and both upper and lower Slim, 
and when 1 go to Bernam from Selangor I can go down tlie Bernain 
idver. I mia-t do it now, however, for I can’t bear a shoo on mv 
loot and a day’s \Yalking through jungle, shoeless, is out of the ques- 
tion. There is no boat here, so I have sent to the junction of the 
rivers down below to try and get one ; if it comes I shall go at once, 
as Baja Ja Asul says it will take me four or five clays to reach the 
Bernam river. 

I had a groat durbar to-day. There came first one Baja ISTgah, 
who lives at a kampong dowm the river called Piong. He is a 
Hiimatra man, and appeared very poor, hut was as polite as poor. 

Then tiiere came Baja Alt, a Pahang man, from Tanjong Blit, 
otherwise known as Lower Slim, and after him the Datoli Muda (the 
jiew Batch appointed by Baja Nuau=^), and tlieToli Bandar, and last 
of all came Toh SAMPun, 

Baja Ali and the Batch had come ten miles, and the Toh 
Muda had made arrangements for a boat for me. 

Baja Ali formerly opened tin mines at Tanjong Blit and at 
Din Slim, blit they failed for want of money. Every one here seems 
anxious to know about the taxes on. the Bernam, and I set their 
minds at rest about that. 

Toh, Sampuit, though he had been walking for the last two or 
three days with the Saheu on the hills between this and Trolah, 
must be a very old man, for he has been Datoh of Slim for eight 
generations of Sultans. 

He is evidently sore about Baja Hctah appointing his successor, 
and told me distinctly that it had^been done without his wish or 
knowledge, but he added ** What is' the use of being Datoh now when 
everything is at sixes and sevens,, and no one follows the good old 

* Alia^ Tunkxi Paaglima Bosnr, not tha Bsja Hdf ah of the p»?lotia 

gifaph. 
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carftoms of the pastP* He tells me, he was tlie first set-tier in iSlini, 
that the Slim river is larger and longer than the Boniam river, 
and that it rises in a mountain called Gaiiong Jeransang, the other 
side of which is Pahang territory, and from, that side rises a streaiii 
called Simgei Bctoh, the i^robabie source of the Pahang river, or, at 
an j rate, a tribiitaiy of that river. 

Toh 8 a:upuk- says Sungei Bil fails into the Slim river below 
Tanjong Blit, and that it is on both sides Perak territory ; that 
originally the Bernam river was the boundary between Perak and 
Belangor, later, the Berang river, a tributary of the Bernam, and 
later still, a mountain between the rivers Bil and Berang, called 
Cliangkat Lela ; the watershed of the U 2 }per Bernam forming the 
boundary fi*om the border of Pahang to the Kwala Slim, and from 
that point the Bernam river itself is the boundary to the sea, 
thus ; — 
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The Toh Mu (la had brought: me a bout, so at 2 p.m. 1 started. 
The boat was a dug out, and would only iiold my own people, that* 
is, myself, Tunku SuloinG-, one Policeman, and two boatmen, five in 
all, and then there was not an inch of the boat out of the water. 

The river is most lovely, a beautiful, clear, rapid stream with 
splendid jungle on both sides, and open enough to give glimpses of 
the hills. 

At first it was very exciting and enjoyable, as every moment we 
were shooting the rapids, and the boat was in danger of being upset, 
but the drawbacks were great. In the first place no protection 
against the sun, except an umbrella, which had to be taken down 
continually as w^e ■went under trees, and which is always a nuisance 
to hold, then nothing to sit upon except a tin hiscuit-box, and 
from that position not able to move, whilst it is constantly necessay 
to look out that your head is not carried away as you go under a 
half fallen tree ; then you have to get into the river and drag your 
boat over a sunken log, and all this in a boat so crank that most 
people would think many times before getting into it. 

How^ever, on the whole we got on very well, and passed a sul- 
phur spring a little way below Slim, the water of which, boiling, runs 
into the Slim river. Just before 3 P. m. passed Kwala Ghiiiting, 
and for the next one and-a-half hours we never got far from 

Gunong Tumang Batak, the river winding round the foot of the 
hill. 

At 4.30 P.M.- we stopped for the night at Piong, at the house 
of Tunku SiTTAK, a relation of Eaja Ngah, who was very polite. 
ITe is a Sumatra man, and has been to a Butch school and with a 
Butch planter in Beli. Both he and Baja Ngah say Toh SAMimn 
is a very good man, liked by every one, and they don’t like the Toh 
Muda. As far as I can see none of the people here like the Tunku 
Penglima Besar, they said he had cidied them to Sungei Eaya, but 
they did not intend to go, 

Fedrmfy. 

Up before daybreak, but did not get away till 8 a.k., as some 
of Tunku StrnoKG*® relations came to see him. We reached Tkii|oiig 
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Blit at 9.45 a.m., and, finding the Toh Mnda had not got uh a better 
l)oat, we went on at 11 a.m. 

The travelling k just the same as before, only pa4nful[j hoL 
I should think this is a very good river for fly-iisliing, it is just 
like a St?oteh trout stream, onlv there are not so many stones in it, but 
hundreds of snags instead, that of course is rather against hslniig, 
but the river teams with fish, and I have seen them rising freely to 
the natural fly, especially iii the mornings and evenings. 

We reached Kwala Slim at 4.B0 p.m. I should say it is 
twenty miles from Tanjong Blit, and thirty from Slim. 

The Bernam river, which joins it here, is very much narrower, 
and has only about half the body of water that the vSlim river has. 

The combined streams form a fine river, broad and deep, but 
full of snags. 

Seeing no traces of humanity anywhere, we stopped at o.Bi) 
p.M. on a sand-spit to make a night of it in the jungle. I had 
bought a kajang at Tanjong Blit and this w^e spread on sticks, put 
a waterproof sheet underneath, and, as it was a beautiful night, we 
should have been coinfortable enough had it not been for the 
mosquitoes and sand-flies, swarms of the latter getting inside my 
curtain and giving me no rest. My face, which alone was uncovered, 
they bit savagely, and my forehead in the morning w^as like a plough- 
ed field, all ridges and furrows. 

Our dinner, for we all dine alike, consisted, and has done 
ever since I started, of rice and a fowl burnt on the cinders. It is 
impossible to take a lot of things into the jungle, unless you ha ve a 
following of at least a dozen men, and amongst them a cook, and 
that is simply a nuisance. 

15th JE^ehruary. 

Up again before daylight, and got away at 6 a.m. We have 
only one paddle and one pole, the latter useless now the river is so 
deep ; the current, how^ever, is very swift, so we make good travelling. 

, I never saw i-mything like the inimberB of elephant tracks here, 
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every few b uudred yards there is a spit of sand and eiephant grass 
eoTered with tracks, many quite fresh, last night’s I should think. 

Just before we stopped for breakfast, we heard an elephant 
quite close to the side of the river, within a yard or two, but we 
could not see him, the jungle was too thick. 

We stopped for breakfast at 9.80 a.m., and went on again at 
11.15. 

We had not gone a mile before wo were attacked by a swarm 
of black wusim, against whose hanging nest we were carried by the 
rapid current. We were all bitten, except the man steering; and 
the constable would hare jumped overboard if I had not stopped 
him. The wasps followed us for a long way, and whilst their 
attentions lasted we dared not stir. 

We now got into a most curious place, and I shan’t he distres- 
sed if I never see it again. 

The river went for nearly ten miles through reeds and fens, 
the home of alligators and snakes and strange birds. I never saw 
such a horrid ghostly place, the river often so narrow that the 
reeds almost met overhead, while the water w'as so deep we could 
find no bottom with the pole. Wherever we did meet jungle it 
was jejaivi only, those low trees with long feelers growing out of 
every branch into the ground and water. 

The natives call it the tampat hantu dan ular smmh — “home of 
ghosts and boa-constrictors.” Not a sound to be heard except 
the occasional shriek of some strange bird, which would rise slowly, 
and apparently unwillingly, out of the fens and fly into the nearest 
brake, not seemingly afraid of us, only a little surprised and rather 
disgusted. The river looks as if it were visited by men perhaps 
not once in a century. 

Altogether, this kind of travelling is not quite pleasant, a boat 
like ours — a dug-out three feet wide, down to the water's edge — is 
very easily upset in a river full of snags, indeed the difficulty is not 
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to upset it, and once in the water you would be food not for one 
crocodile, but the disputed prey of many* 

It is a dispensation of ProTidenee that we have got thus far in 
safety. 

Let alone the boat upsetting, if we went slowly, the smallest 
flick of a crocodile’s tail would suffice to settle the matter. 

Just as we got out of the fens in. which the river winds like a 
snake, the stream divided, and I feel sure we took the wrong 
channel, not a soul in the boat has ever been hero before, so we 
had to trust to chance. ' Twice we had all to get out and drag the 
boat over a tree, which lay completely across the stream. I got 
my coat and umbrella torn to pieces by trailing thorns. We passed 
within two yards of an enormous crocodile, lying on the bank, it 
leapt into the water as we passed, and if we had been close to the 
bank would have come straight into the boat. There were numbers 
of what the natives call the snake bird ” here, and especially in 
the fens, a strange looking bird in keeping with the place. I saw 
two very fine wild duck also, but had only a rifle and could not get a 
shot at them. 

After two hours we joined the other branch of the river, and 
from this point it got wide again. At 4 p.m. we came to a place 
where the river divided into five largo branches ; we took the 
largest, and at 5.15 p.m., having long given up all hope of finding 
anything like a house, we got up a high bank, to be as far off the 
crocodiles as possible, and made another night in the jungle. The 
mosquitoes and sand-flies were as entertaining as usual. We 
made at least forty-live miles to-day. 

16^7^ Webmary. 

Started at 6.30 a.m. If we don’t come to a house to-night we 
shall he in a bad way, as our stores, even tobacco, are exhausted, 
and we have only rice left. 

The influence of the tide is feltai? far up as this point. At 8.30 
A.M. we met two boats, and the men told us we should soon come 
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to houses, but we could not reach Eaja Itam’s place to-night. Mj 
steam launch, they say, is there. 

I ordered them several times to bring the launch as high up as 
possible, and she might easily have got to the place we stayed at last 
night. 

We have now been going two days and part of a third, I 
won’t say without seeing a house, but without seeing the slightest 
sign of man’s ever having been here, except a few bundles of rattans 
lying on the river bank. We have come in that time, I should say 
eighty miles, and now we have only met a boat. 

At 10.15 A.M. we reached the first clearing, and stopped there 
for breakfast, ninety-five miles from Tanjong Blit. 

We went on again at 12.50 p.m, and after four and-a-half hours^ 
rowing against the tide, going in that time about ten miles, we 
reached a house where there was a large boat. 

The river had got so wide, that in the last reach the waves nearly 
swamped our cockle-shell, moreover a heavy thunder storm came 
on, so we hired a larger boat, though the owner was rather unwilling 
to let us have it, and pushed on. 

It rained in torrents, but as the tide was now with us we 
determined to row till it turned, so I took an oar, whilst Tunku 
BiTLOJfG and one of the men cooked the rice j that to eat and water 
to drink being our only food. 

In our dug-out we had four paddles, one of which I took, hut 
this boat was big and heavy, so we did not get on so fast. 

We saw several crocodiles to-day and two more wild duck this 
morning. I shot a small eagle this evesiing. The ball going 
through his body near the tail and then breaking his wing ; he had 
very formidable beak and talons. 

We rowed till midnight, making fifteen miles more, one hundred 
and twenty miles from Tanjong Blit* 
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17 ik JPehruari/. 

We stopped for the tide, but started again at 5 a.m., and got 
another oar to work; we had the tide well with us, and, at last, at 
■9.30 A.M. reached the launch at Tunfcii Itam’s place, having come 
eighteen miles this morning, one hundred and thirty-eight from 
Tanjong Blit, and one hundred and fifty from Slim Proper. 

The launch could go, at least, seventy miles higher up the river 
than Baja Itam’s kampong. 

Last night and this morning we passed a number of houses 
fifty or sixty perhaps, usually five or six in one place, and almost 
all new, but they look lost on this river, where three men-of-war 
might steam abreast of each other. 

I went on shore at 2 p.m., and saw Baja Itam, his youngest 
brother, and his tather-in-law, and had a long talk with them. 

I was able to put Baja Itam and his people right on several 
matters, though at first he appeared rather stubborn. He like 
others, ,jpo„ecl to think Berimn belonged to him solely, pe’reon. 

S’r p "* “lo. 

but the Perak side oi the river also. 

Having been present when Sultan Abducuah’s permission 
was giTOu that Baja Itam should, at present, be allowed to occupy 
e Perak side, I was fortunately able to make the real state of 

just gone up to the interior to start some tin mines and to get 
specimens of the coal found there TKpoo u 4 - ii-u i ^ 

to send to me when prored. 

As to my journey down the river, Baja Itam tdls me 
that I was very fortunate to get here in so small a boat as 

0 firrSa Tht l/^^^ crocodiles, and at his place they Ire 
fierce that they will knock a man off a boat’s side as hii^h 
out of the water as the bows of the launch, that is, three fe^^ 
All the people shatlnng.ho.uses here are made very high indeed 
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from the water, simply from fear of crocodiles, Eaja Itah. also tells 
me, that we took the wrong turn, as I felt sure had done, in the 
river after the sedges, but, he added, just below tbe place where I 
said the river divided into five (they say seven, and call it “ Senipang 
Tuju”), where the river divided again into a right and left branch, 
if we had there taken the wrong one, which we might easily have 
done, as both branches were the same size, we might have gone down 
it for a month •without meeting a soul, or coming to anywhere in 
particular. W e certainly have to be thankful for the lovely weather 
we have had ever since "we left Burien Sebataug, last night being the 
only wet night we have had. If it had rained whilst we were in 
the jungle, I cannot think how miserable we should have been. 

Eaja Itam and his brother came on board the launch and 
stayed some time, and again later in the eT,ening. I got all the 
w’-ood on board at onccj and started down the river betw^een 8 and 
9 p. M. with a nearly full moon. There is a considerable kampong 
Iiere, and a larger one near the mouth of the river. Erom this 
up the river there are about five hundred people, and the same 
number towards the mouth, making about one thousand souls in 
the“Hilir.^’ 

This is certainly a magnificent river. From Eaja Itaai’s 
place to the mouth, I call it twenty-five miles, so that would make 
ailtogether some one hundred and seven-five miles, in these last five 
days. At the mouth of the ri ver there is an immense number of fish- 
ing stakes, fish-curing being the chief occupation of the population. 

There is plenty of water at the mouth of the river, and the 
steering is easy ; going out you hold slightly towards the Perak bank 
till free of the stakes, and then you can steer anywliere, 

Fehmary, 

I left the river’s mouth at 5.30 a. m., and was ofi* Seirmgor 
(with many stoppages on the way to rep>air macliinery) at 7 p. m. 
At 0.80 p. 3M. I had passed Pfilau Angsa, when a bolt broke, and 
it took five and-a-half hours to make it right, not right, but enabling 
us to go on. 

Entered the Ivwala Kiaiig at ,7, 30 a. m,, but did not reach 
Langat till 5 p. ai. 


PovTi Stream/^ as opposed to Stream ” or Interior* 
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TO 

MALAYAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

— 

f iNTEODUCTOiiV jSToTi-:. — The uou-existeuce uf iwiy eouipi'e- 
lieiissive catalogue of referring to Malayan luattern haw sug- 

gested to tlie compiler that the following results of between two 
and tliree years" labour in that directioji may he of value to the 
members of the ^Soeiet\'. 

The catalogue is necessarily imperfect, and as such is merely 
designated a “* contribution” to the end in view, which can ojily ]>e 
accomplished by united cftort. Still it is probably tlie most com- 
plete yet published, aided as it has been by the willing help of 
friends and embracing as it does the titles to be found in the British 
Museum Library, Bo^^'a! Asiatic Jj^ociety’s, Kafftes’, Marsden’s and 
other catalogues ; those of works on the shelves of the BafHes and 
Logan Libraries ; and such as are to be f(nind in the publishers’ 
lists of Trlibner, Quariteh, Allen, and others who make such works 
their specialities. 

It may be w'eli to deiine the geographical limits I have ob- 
served, which are those laid down by the late Mr, Lgoan" as com- 
prehending the district of "‘Indonesia,” They are as follow A 
line drawm across the Malay Peninsiila at the Siamese boundary 
line to the Nortli point of Borneo; thence in a North by West 
direction to the Coast of Luzon, following its Northern shore and 
returning to the East Coast of Mindanao^ from the 8 oath point of 
wliicdi island it strikes across to New Guinea, at Point D’XJrville, 
Thence following tho contour of the Coast (and without including 
any portion of the island) a South-East curve to include 
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tlie Arrou ifcilaiidM and Timor Laut, whence it strikefc^ Werit-South- 
West to the Southernmost of the group extending from Timor, and 
thence passes to the Java and Sumatra South Coasts as far as 
Achin, whence it is drawn to Junk Ceylon and meets the 
dividing line across the peninsula. The district thus included may 
he equally well designated as Malaya.” 

The catalogue has been divided into three heads, viz. : I — Euro- 
pean works ; 2 — Malay works ; and, 3 — Pnniphlets, and Xc\vspa})er 
and Magazine Articles and Kotiees. The present list deals only 
with the first named, and is sub-divided as follows: — 


A.-Works 

relating 

to the Straits Setticineiilis excliisivaly. 

B. - flo. 

do. 

Malaya, exclusive of tlie Netherlands 
Indies, Borneo, the Philippines, and 
Moluccas. 

C.— do. 

do. 

the Netherlands East Indies exclusive 
of Borneo. 

D.— do 

do. 

Borneo. 

E. — do. 

do. 

The Philippines and Moluccas. 


F. — Works containing Incidental N'otices of Malayan coun- 
tries.. 


G-.— "G-rammars, Dictionaries, &c., in Malay and European 
languages. 

II, — Comparative Yocahularies and Grammars, Dictionaries, 
<fec., in Malayo-Indonesian languages. 

Making a total of nearly 400 titles, 

I have placed Borneo under a separate head, because, although 
a large portion is under Dutch control, most of the works named 
refer to places with which British interests are mainly connected. 
The titles under “ F ” may be deemed unduly few, but I have care- 
fully excluded all works which did not seem to be worth consulting 
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for information. It k not, liowcYCr, supposed that important 
amissions \7ill not l}e detected, and these, when supplied, will enable 
some future bibliographer to produce a complete and exhaustive 
lint. 

I have to acknowledge the very great help I have received 
from Mr, H. L. Noronha, Superintendent of the G-overnment 
Printing Office, and Mr. G. Gotild (son of the distinguished 
Ornithologist), who have drawn my attention to many titles which 
I should otherwise have overlooked. 

Under the Iiead of Malay works I hope, in a future Journal, to 
offer the most complete list yet published of native literature. The 
cordial co-operation of gentlemen resident in the colony and the 
longer time at my disposal to complete it leads me to hope the 
second paper will be of both greater interest and value than can 
be the ease in this instance. For the third division — Newspaper 
and Magazine articles on Malayan matters — a larger measure of 
assistance is however necessary; and if other members will consent 
to give their aid, most useful results may be gfiiiied. 


N. B. DENNYS.] 


WORKS RELATING TO STRAITS SETTLEI^IENTS 
AFFAIRS EXCLFSIYELT. 


Admmistration Report— 

yearly, ending 1S67. 

Anderson, J,— 

Pohheal nnd Qommercial Goimderaiionx relative to the. 
Malayan FeninsnU and the British Settlement in the Straits of 
parts in 1 vol. sm. 4to.--l>rince of wSw isknf 

Blue Books, Colonial— 

PapereTf* Parlmnenf-~(J^<,o “Parliamentary 

Bine Boot 

cing annually, poinmen- 

Cameron, John— 

Our Tropical .Possessions in Malayan India : heina a Ties, 
captive Account oj Svnyapore, Penany, Province Welleslen and 
Malacca ; their Peoples, Products, Commerce, and Oovermnent— 

/on T®'®;®-’ Illustrations— S^rrir, Er.nra 

A to., 65, Cornlnll, lK)ndon, 1865. 

Collins, James— 

rmr Commercial and Scientific Uses— A. lerture 

delivered at Government House, Singapore, 26tb August, 1874 

Refers to special facilities afforieU by Singapore as a collecting cmtrc. 

Gtovemment GMette— 

Straits Settlements Qorernnieni Gazette — published wppMv 
— commenced on 1st January, 1^58. puDJunect uickly 

legislative Cotmoil Papers— 

f«§ers laid before the Legislatire Comwil of the Straits 
Settlements eommenciug in the year 1869. 
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Leigli, Sir George, Bart — 

An Account of the Settlements Produces and Oommeree of 
Prince of Water (A and In the Sfi'aifr (f Aralacca — *1 S0r>. 

Lemos, Jorge de - 

Ifirtoria dor Pereos de Malacca — 4-tt). — Lisbon, 1585. 

Letters of Extinguislier-- 

A Series o£ Sei’io-Comic Contributions to tbe Straits Times 
— Singapore, 1872. 

Logan, J. R ~ 

The Bocks of Fuh Fhln — 4to, pampblet — Reprinted from 
Jour. Tad. Areliipelago. 

MacAlister, Norman— 

Historical Memoir relatire to Prince of Wales' Island in 
the Straits of Malacca : and its Importance, Political and Com- 
nierclal : suhmltted to the Ilon'hle the Past India Company^ and 
the G or eminent and Leftist atiire of Great Britain — London, 
1803. 

McNair, Major F. J. A.— 

Perak and, the Mai ay or Sarong and Kris — by Major 
Peed. J. A. McNaie, r.a., c.h.g. ; Colonial Engineer and 
Siirve 3 mr- General, 8.S. ; late Officiating E. M. Commissioner, 
Perak ; Fellow of tlie Linnoean Society, Ac. ; Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; Associate, Institute of Civil 
Engineer.s — Illustrated with 13 engravings by R, Kkight of 
photographs taken by the author — T us'sekt" Brothebs, 8, 
Catherine Street, Strand, London, 1878. 


Martin, R. Montgomery— 

British Colonial Library — 10 vols. F*cap 8vo. — London, 
1343.— -Yolume 10: British Possessions in the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans, viz., Ceylon, Penamg, Malacca, Singapore. 

Murton, H. J - 

Catalogue of the Plants under CuUimtion in the Botanical 
Gardens, Singa ’pm^e, Straits Settlements — by II. J. MuRTOiir — 
Government Printing Office, Singapore, 1879, 

The classiEcation adopted that ef tho Genera Flantaniin as far as the end of 
the 2nd Part of the 2iid Volume, after which the orders are given in accordance with 
the English Edition of Le Maout et I)boa»sjf». 

With the Aroids, the compiler lias followed the alphahetical order as given 
hy Mr. Bhown" in Sir Joseph Hookeb^s Iiteportfbr 1877. 


An Index of the genera, as well containing a good many English and 

Mauiy names, have been added to to find a particular plant. 

The Bundjor of species catalogued amouhtB to 1,802, of which there are Orchids, 2So 
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Mxirton, H. J. — Coiiiitmed. 

Supplement to the Annual Report on the Botanical Qar 
for 1875. . ■ . “V" 

Ooutnins tho nniaes of a,U the piatits then in the Gjjrtici’i®? fwr tsk iK 
were then known, which amounted to 4riS specie.-. rieu??, ..o lar m ihsy 

Narrative 

Of the Proceedings of the Straits Gtoceniment -with reqard 
to the recent operations on the Bast Coast of the Ilalav P'enin. 

Signed by Colonel Oe3?ieiti! CATEXAtm—STo. pnmpblet 
witb appendices — Singapore, 1863. ^ ^ 

Newbold, lieut. I X- 

_ Political anil Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
m the Straits g llaUcca : viz., Peiiami, Malacca, and Sinn„. 
poje; with a Ristorif of the Malayan States on the Peninsula 
of Malaeca-hj I. J. B-bwbow, Lienteiiaiit, 23rd Madras 
light Infajitry, Aide-de-('a,mp to Brigadier-G-eneral 'Wilsox 
c.B. . Member ot the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Madras’ 
and. Corresponding Member of the Madras Hindu Literary 

LondonM839 MruKAT, Albemarle Street! 

toms a partiSlf uLKnd® 

the author, though not himself engaged had the be^r rnAfln<a which 

Ho was stationed as Staff Officer in the terHtnrr an opinion, 
ia consequence of. the military SiemUons ” ’“™fl>ately after, an,l 

with ® ™ connectoa 

Ordinances 

Tols ^ottlemenfs—imi.m^SojtL] 8vo.— 13 

mont. to April, 1887, the Straits Settlements were imaer thelndinnSoyem- 

Parliamentary Papers— 

1866. fraiufer of the Control of the Straits Settlements 
Office '^ Oow/7wc»i' of Tndir, to the Cohmal 

Comimul—mi. Piratical Seizure of a ihmk in 
8etcm(f0i\ 

Comnmnd-Bespatch from Governor Sir Andrew 
Clarke to the Earl of Kimberley upon the dis- 
furbed state of ptiH of the Malayan Peninsula 
^'•”^”^'^^Pngageinmf entered info the Chiefs 

Oomi^d-^lill, Correspondence respeciinn the 
Affairs of cerfam Kative States in the Malav- 
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1871. 


1874. 

1876. 
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Parliamentary T&'^eTS'-CbiUimmL 

1875 . Command— 1220, Further €oneii})Oiidenee^ ife. 


1876 . 

Coamaml— 

- 1505 . 

Do. 

do. 

1876 . 

Command— 

- 1512 . 

Do, 

do. 

1877 . 

Command— 

- 1709 . 

Do, 

do. 


1879. Command — Correspondence respecting Mmr Affairn, 

1879. Command — Instrticimis to liesldenis in the A^afire 
States. 

Penang Gazette-"" 

1?riwc(ikly“*])ubli«lie(l at Fenaug. 

Penang Riots— 

Beporf of I he Co nindss loners appointed under Act .ALYI. oj' 
I8()7 to eniiulre hiio the Fenang lUofs. — Argils; Pre;^B, Penaiigj 
1868. 

Popliam, Oaptaia Sir H.— 

A Description of Frinae of Wales' Islaml in the Straits of 
Malacca ; iviih its real and probaMe Advantages and Sources to 
recommend if as a 2Iarine FstaMislmeni — by Sir Home Pop- 
irAxM, Captain Knigbt of the Sovereign Order of Ht. John 
of Jerusalem, Fellow of the Royal Society — printed fot.' Johx 
StocIvDALE, Piccadilly, London, 1805. 

Proceedings 

Of Agrkuliiircd Societies and Fist itwt ions at Benooolen and 
Singapore — Bencoolen, &c., 1821. 

Singapore Auction Gazette- 

Published weekly — 1879 et seq, 

Singapore Review and Straits Magazine—^ 

Conducted by E. A. Eboebtoi?, Singapore, 1861-62. 

Singapore Market Report- 

Published by tbe Singapore Exchange (fortnightly.) 

Straits Pioaes— • 

A Daily, 'W'eekly, and Overland Mail paper (3 editions) — 
published at Singapore, 18B1 et seq. 

Straits Observer— 

A daily paper — published at Singapore, 1869 to 1873. 

Straits Chronicle— 

A daily paper, — published at the Mission FresSy Singapore, 
i878»79.' 

Steaits Produce *7 

A Comic Periodical, Singapore# 1869-*1870* 
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TllOniSOB, J. T.-— 

^o)ne Gllitiimin Into Life in the Far Fa, 'it — by J. T. Tuom- 
.soN, late Government Surveyor, , Singapore --i^nd edition — 
liiCHAiiDSON & Co., London, 1865. 

rontains sketdiea of lii'e in Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Ac., »ince 

Trapaud, Elisha— 

A Short Account of the Frince of WaleH,^ Maml on Fah 
Peenang in the Fast Indies — given to Captain Lic 4HT by the 
King oi; Qnedah — Ornamented with a view of the North Point 
( 5f the Island, and the ceremony of christening it, taken on 
Ihe spot by Elisha Teapaxjd — London, 1788. 

Yaugiian, Daniel Jonas— 

The Chinese of the Straits Settlements — 8vo. with ilius- 
i rations — Singapore, 1879. 


WOKKS RELATING TO MALAYA ( OTilER THAN 
THOSE DEALING AYITH THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES, BORNEO, THE 
PHILIPPINES, AND 
AIOLUCCAS.) 



Arrowsmith, «r,— 

Map of the Asiatic Archipelaao — E. Stanford, London, 
1879. 


Assey, Charles— 

On the Trade to Okim, amt the Indian Ardtipelaqo : with 
OhserratioM on the Imecmntg of the British Interesk in that 
Quarrter — London, 1819* 

Barbosa— 

( See Mmjiimio ) . 

Begbie, Obtain P. J — 

The Malayan Penimuh, mhracmc/ its History, Manners 
and Omtoms of its InhaUtmits, FoUfics, Watural Jlistory, fa., 
from its earliest Beeords’-Aoj Captain P. J. Bfgbie, Mactras 
Artillery— Illustrated by charts and 9 engravings from origi- 
nal designs— Printed for the author at the Yeperv Mission 
Pree^) Madras, 
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Beimet, George — 

Wandenntjs hi Xew Wtdes, Batin'ia^ Pedlr Caifs/, 

Bidf/iqwre, uiid OJiiuif hi 1S32-4 — 2 vols. .fcivo. — 1S3~L 

Borie, Fatlier- 

An Account of the Abonijinea of ike Mala if Fenhiauht and 
of the Mala If an and other Trlheis at -present mhahithi^ it — Trans- 
lated from two letters of the French Missionary, Father Borie, 
at present stationed at Ayer Salah, Alaiacca — Btraits Times 
Office. [No date of publication ; original dates 1st November, 
1857, and 26th April, 1863.] 

EraddelijT.- 

Abstraet oJ‘ the Bljara Malaifn, or Malaifau Annah — Trans- 
lated by T. Btjadbelij (from Yol. Y. of the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, commencing at p. 125 et seep) 

Calendar of State Papers-- 

Colonial Series, East Indies, China, and Japan, 1513-1616. 

CMnainan Abroad, The— 

An Account of the Alalaifini Archlpelfajo — 8vo. — London, 
1850. (3/6.) 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, m.a., m.u.- 

JiunibleH o f a Xafuralist on the Shores and Waters of the 
Qhlna Sea. Behitj Obserrajlons In .Xatiiral Ilisforif durhi// a 
Voifaije to China. Formosa, JJonieo, Shujapore, made hi Her 
Jlajestfs Vessels in 1866-1867 — JoiIjS" MriiRAV, f^ondon, 1S{;8. 

Colonial Office List, The— 

Historical and Statistical Informallon rvspecthuj the Colo- 
nial Dependencies of Great Britain, an Account of the Services 
of the Ojficers of the several Colonial Governments, a Transcript 
of the Colonial jReffuIations, and other Information, tviih Majjs ; 
compiled f}‘om Official jRecords, hif the permission of the Secreta7'ff 
of Slate for the Colonies — by Ejdwabb Faiefielb, of the Colo- 
nial Office — ( annual ) — H abbisox, 59, Pall Mall, London. 

Crawfnrd, John— 

A Bcscripiiee JJiciionarp of the Indian Islands mid 
Adjacent Coiiniries — by JoHH CnAWEEKi), E. n. s. — B eadbuby 
& Etaks, II, Boiiverie Street, London, 1856. 

A mn.st a$efnl ’Pcojk of resferpnee itattorr-- politlca), ^cc^'inplii- 

ciil, or seleutifie— ccimected -witla tbo ^Malayan Ccuutries. It includes the -vsihole 
of Ilalai/it irnm Rmnatra to tbe IhilippincaaiHl Flew Gunica. It bewever, l;o 
fctated that Ibo author lujcl, m cent ij?cb ,wHh ^etbera In the SInnts in 36ii't\sheij he 
was a BohidcaU iiryuainlaticc' vtilh tl4 Malay rcninMna tbau \i\ith any of Ihe 
other distiicli> Iddi he dcvvcrifof®* ■ 
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Crawfardj John— Con fhmecL 

llisiorjf ofihe Indian Arch ip el a (/o conieltiirij an Arvo^tni oJ‘ 
the Afonnvru, Arts, LnmjuapeH^ B>elkjion^, haiiiln’tivn^, and (foin- 
■merer of Us InlwhiimiU — by JoH.v CnAWErjri), v.h.s., Jab* 
iiesicltuit at tlie Court of the Sultan of Java — With 
ina.p;^ and engravings — 3 vols. — Edinburgh, 1820. Pri)i.ted i’oi’ 
ARCHiUALn CoKSTABiiE & Co*, Edinburgh, and HuEST EoBi.N- 
isoy & Co,, Cheapside, London. 

This hook was afterwards recompiled aud compresBeVi into one volume— 
** Crawfurd’s Dictionary,” which see. 

Crisp, Jolm— 

A Leiier to the Court of Directors of the .East India Com- 
paiijp dated Fort Marlhro' (Island of Sumatra' J, 10///- Jitne^ 1779 
— by Joiiiv C'iirsp, a Member of the Couneil of that Settleineiit 
— London, 1780. 

Davidson, G. F.-~ 

Trade ami Tracel in the Far East, or B^eeolleetioHs of 21 
pears passed in Java, Singapore, Australia, and China — 8vo. 

Earl, George Windsor— 

The Eastern Seas, or Vopatjes and Adeeni ares in the Indian 
.Arvhl]>eJa(jO, in 1882, 1888, 1S8-1, eomprisinf/ a Tour of the 
J.shind of Java, Visits to Dormo, the Alalap Peuinsida, Siam, 
fe.; also an Account of the E resent State of Singapore, 'with Ob- 
servations on the Commercial Besoui'ces of the Archipehajo — by 
(xEOBGE WlJYDSOB EaBL, — WiDDIAM H. AlLEIS" Go., 

Leadenhall Street, London, 1837. 

Still a valiiahle work of I’eference respecting the places treated of, as regards 
their past history. 

Forrest, Captain Thomas— 

Voyage from Calcutta to the Ilergui Archipelago, also an 
Account of the Islands Jan Sglan, Eulo Einmig, and the Fort of 
Queda, ^c., and Directions for Sailing from thence to Fort Marl- 
borofugh, doivn the South- West Coast of Smnatra ; to lohich are 
added an Account of the Island Celebes, — ^with maps, views 
and other engravings— Eoyal 8vo.— London, 1792. [Also large 
paper.] 

Gray*-- , 

Zoology of the Voyage of jQT, S, Samarang ” in sur- 
veying the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago — London, 1850. 
,, (^8l0,5.) ^ , , 

Groeneveldt, W* F.'— 

Boles on the Malay Arcldgiclago and Blalncca, compiled 

from (Jkhme &ww&*--Batayaa-and,ihe Hague, 1870. 
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Hume, AllaE--- 

Straif Ffcdlien (Ornithological Periodical, contain:^ a list of 
Malayan birds) S vols. — Central Press, Calcutta, l872-.St). 

' Journal of Eastern Asia— 

Edited by J aaies Colliys, r. b. s. e,, Yol 1, Ko. 1, July, 
1S75 — Singapore, Government jPrinting Office. [Only number 
published.] 

Some papery intended for tlie secoiiduLimberoffchis Journal were publiybed 
in the firyt number oi thetTniirntd- of the Strath Brmicih IRoifid Adatic Society. 

Journal 

Of the Btraifa Branch of the Boyal jisiatic Soeiet// — Pub- 
lished half-yearly — Singa^pore: Ko. 1 Printed at tiie Straits 
Times Office ; xfos. 2 & 8 at the Ifission Press ; No. 4 at the 
Prison Printing Office^ I878-1S79. 

This is the Journal of a new branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, established 
i 7 i Singapore towards the end of 1877. The object with which it was promoted was to 
coUect'and print information regarding the ila lay Peniiisulu and neighbouring coun- 
tries (Malayan ), and more especially in regard to the little known Geography of the 
Peninsula. 

Considerable additions to the knowledge we possess of Pera-k, Pahinig, and 
Johor are to be found I'ecorded in the numbers already published. 

Keppell, Hon’ble Captain Henry, b.n.— 

A Visit to the Indian Archfelago in II. M, S, Hand is'' 
with Portions of tlte Private Journal of Sir Pajah Broolce — Svo. — 
London, 18o3. 

Leyden, Dr. John— 

Malay Translated frona the Malay language by 

the late JDr. JoH 2 f Leyden; with an Introduction by Sm 
Thomas Stamford Eafeles— L ondon, 1821. 

Lindsay, J.— 

Directions to accotnpany Charts of the Straits of Malacca^ 
tDiili two Journals from the Island of Mauritius to India — 4to. 

Logan, J. E.— 

The Journal of the Indian Archijyelago and Easte^m Asia — 
Edited by J. E. Logan, f.b.s., Member of the Asiatic Society, 
(lorres])onding Member of the Ethnological Society of Lou- 
don, and of the Babavian Society of Arts and Sciences — In 
twelve volumes — Printed at the AUssion Pirss, Singa])or(\ 
1847-1862. 

This is a vuliiablG series of Journaki ably edited by Mr. J. R. Loga.n-, whfu'f. 
generally held to be the highest authority on all the subjects itpun which ho porsoimtly 
wrote in this Jonrj.al. 

Both from bis ])cn and other conttilmtors a good deal of mlbrinntion is to be 
o’otaiueii, pavticuiavly in Vols, I. to III,, respecting the ])hyHtcal geography (d' i)ic 
Bnniuftula, as well as upon jrumy other subjects of^ scientific elummtor, 

Afosi; of the volumes in w hich the Journal waft am lually bound contain an Ituhrs: 

Voi.I. a. very good one. A' compl^ite Index for tha whole seidcs is now being 
undertaken as the basis of a goueerid x-deord of Newspaper and Mrtgsuine Mtcrfituro 
connected with Malaya. ‘ 
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IiOgail, J. 'R,--Co}i,flnHeil 

'EtJnioJof/!( of the Indltfji Arehipel.K/o, eirib racing IngiiirieB 
Into the Conilnentid Relation'^ of the fndo- Parife f, danders — 
8to. — S iiigaporo, 1850. 

Malcolm, Esv. Howard— 

Travels in South-Eastern Asia^ enihraclng ITlncImtan, .Ma- 
laga, Siam, ami Gkiiia, lolth Mot ices of IBs'ilonarg Stations and 
an Account of the Burmese Emjnre — 2 xoh, 8ro. — 1830. 

Marsden, William— 

Catalogue of Boohs and Manuscripts coUecfed' with a view 
to the General Comparison of Languages, and to the Studg of 
Ori en tal Literature — Ito , — 1 827. 

Oontams a catalogue of works on Malayan matters. The titles have been 
eanboftied in the present list, 

A Brief Memoir of his Life and ELdfings — Privately prin- 
ted — Ito. — London, 1838. (25/.) 

Memoirs of a Malagan Familg, written hg themselves, and 
translated fro?n the original — 8vo. — 1830. (3/.) 

Montgomerie, W., m.p.— 

Letter on Qutta Bercha to the Bengal Medical Board, 1813., 

Dx’. Montg'omerie received the gold medal of the Boyal Societr of Arts for 
having brought Gutta Percha into notice at home, * , 

Moor, J. H.— 

Motices of the Lidian Archipelago — 4to. (21/.) 

Muar and the Muarites— 

(Printed for private circulation, only.) — F'eap.— Sin^a- 
13ore, 1880. 

Muller, S.-, 

Beizen en AmlerzocTcmgen in den Induchen Arehipel in de 
Jahren 1828-36 — 2 vob. 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1857. 

Fapier, W.— * 

Meworandami regarding the M^diarajah of Joharr, his I’ifle 
ami Position — F’cap.— London, , 1 877. 

Navigations 

Aur Indes Orlentcdes,.par les Kollandois — 6 parts in 1 yol 
folio— 1009. (£6.10.0.) 

Newhold, Iiieut L J.— 

Hkfory of the Malagan States on the Peninsula of Malacca . 
[See under same title amongst Works relating to Straits Set- 
tlements exclusively, of which the above forms a portion.] 
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Osborn, Captain Sharard, 

Qimla]}, or Straij Leaoe^ from a Journal in Malayan Waters 
—by SiTEBAPa) OsitOB]^, c.b., Oifi(?ier d© Ja LL^ion 

(rHonnoiir — LoxaM^VN", Bro^vx, (trjckx, Loxgma.ns and Ro- 
berts, London, 1S57. 

Parker, P. 

E.rpeiliiion from Sin r/a pore to Japan — 18B8. 

Pennant, Tbomas— ^ 

Outlines of the Olohe —Fol, III, The View of India eadra 
CTangem^ China, and Japan — Vol. IV, The View of the Madayan 
Islands — London, 1800. ^ 

Petires, James, P.P-S.-— 

Opera Ormiin — 2 rols. folio — 1746. 

C! notilee of the n-itnrn.1 history of M Uayan coantries and Java. 

Baffles, Sir Stamford— 

Statement of Services — 4to.— 1824. ("7/6.) 

Baffles, Sir Tiiomas Stamford- 

Jlaluf/an dliscellanles — Collected and cMefly written by 
Sir Tiiom.vs ^T.iiMFOiiD Ejlffles — B encoolen, from 1820 to 
1822. 

Bamusio— 

Lihro di Odour do Barhosa — 1510, 

Gontaias very fall notices of Mstluyau localities to which Orawfitiu) raakes iro* 
(|ue3it references. 

BnmpMa— 

( See under this name in List C.) 

ScMegel, Br. Gf^.— 

Thian Ti Ilwtii, The Iluny League or Heanen-Eurth- 
League — with an introduction and numerous (uits and illustra- 
tions — Ito. — Batavia, 1806. 

‘'Phis U the standaril work on Chinese Secret Societies; and, with Afr. 
W,A. Piokkkivg’s articles in the Jourml of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty, which foviu a sort of .supplement, may he taken to have entirely desti'oycd the 
ihyster.v which forineriy surrounded such Associations. 

Spaldii^, J. W- 

JiijMiii and Bound the Worhl—Cyoyin Hvo.— Loudon, 1856. 

('outruns notices of Sin^jrapore, 

Speedy, Captain P. C. S.™* 

Bine Book of the Larnt Bkiricf in the Xaflre State of 
Perak, ' ' ' ' • 
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St. Jokn, Horace— 

The hidian Archipelago^ ih m\iori/ ami Frespod SMe- 
2 voh. 8yo. — London, I8r>;]. 


St Jolm, Spenser— 

volf.-Loiulon, 


Contains an account of the ascent of Kim Bain in Borneo. 


Tliomson, J,— 

The Straits of Malacca, Imlo-QUna and China ; or Ten 
Tears 1 ravels. Advent tires and Be si dene e ah road — 1 Illustrated 
with upwards of sixty wood engravings by J. D. Coopeb, from 

and photograplis.--SAMPSON, Low, 
MARsioir, Low and Seabxe, London, 1875. . 


1 Deals with the Straits Settlements, The work is weU 
mgly wntt6E, tat is of more interest to China than Straits resiflontf 


Valentyn— 

.a. r ffieiv Ooost.LuUen, ^c.; a ColhcHon of Voyaqes io 
Ue East Indies, Japan, Moluccas, many Islands in the Eastern 

lTu£ vols. folio-Dortrecht, 


Toyages 

«vec la Description de Vile 
des Anglais pyres de la 
A Offioiers m service de la 

ito? de I’Anglais par 


Wallace, A. E.— 

The Malay Archipelago — Or. 8vo. — London, 1869, 


Anstmlasia — 1 voL — Stanfoed, London, 1879. 


Forth L'S Mppln^^sf 

cal peculiarities of most of its islands. «'<-cmint of the stmeturo nnU Zoolog-i- 


Whalfeldt, Lieut. 0. G-.— 

Journals of Lieut. Oharles Gustavus Whalfehlf in the 
Borneo Schooner to the Island of Engano, 

UsU to. the. Saltpetre Oaves, of Oatfown, in 1773— -With an 
accotml ot a large aquatic animal supposed hr liim in lie the 
Hippopotamus, hut whieli was probahly a Tapir. 
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WORKS RELATiNO TO THE NETHERLANDS EAST 
INDIES ( EXCLUSIVE OF BORNEO.) 


Almaiiacli 

Van- N'ederlemUsche Indie — Batavia, 

Amboyna— 

A True lielation of the Unjust, Cruel, and Ba^Iarous Fro- 
eeedings against the Fuglisli at Amhogna, in the Fast Indies, hg 
the Netherlandish Qovernour and Council there. Also the Cogie 
of a Famghlet of the Dutch in Defence of the Action. With 
Remarks upon the whole Matter — London, 1651. 

The Cries of British Blood, or an Authentic Narrative of 
the Horrid Alassacre of the English Ig the Dutch at Ambogm. 
With Suitable Remarks upon that Bloodg Tragedy — London, 1781 . 

Relation of the Cruelties of the Dutch at Ambogna — 12mo. — 
Loudon, 1665. 

jj Sundry Relations and Remembrances comerning the Cruel 
ties of the Dutch at Ambogna, 1621-1680 — Ito. — London. 

ao/6.) 

Anderson, J.— 

Account of a Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra — 8vo. — 
Edinburgh, 1825. 

Contains specimens of the Batak language. 

Anderson, Jolin— 

Aclieen and Forts of Sumatra — 8vo. — London, 1810. (7/6.) 

BarcEewitz, Ernst CliristopE— 

Ernst Christoph Barchewitz, Thur. Allermuste und Wahr- 
hajfte Cost Indianische Reise Beschreibung. Darrinnen I. 
Seine lurch Teutsch und FLollmd nach Indten Grethane Reise. 
II. Sein Eilffgahriger Auffenthadt auf Jam, Banda, ^c. III. 
Seine Riick Reise. — CBemnitz, 1780. 

Beaumont-’ . ■ ^ ^ ' 

J Proof of the Dutch Ohsermnco of Treaties, as ezem^ 
plified in their Trea-trmnt of the English at Amhogna — Svo 
—London, 1712, 
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Begin end© Yoortgangh 

Van <le Veraenij de Neclerlcmdlselie Ooh! Indiaaha Coaijanj- 
iue — 2 voIb, with 220 plateB and maps — Imstei'daui, Kii-d 
(Priced at £10.) 

Zes Bata ran 1797. 

Zes Batcwes (In English) The Bata elans, or Vlrlae (fnd 
Valour crowned hj Bersereranoc — 2 vols. 8vo. — 1797. 

Boukholtz, P. von— 

A Description of the Island of Jam., in the Dutch lAtntjuatje 
with Drawings — no date. 

Brewer, Henricns-— 

De Jure Gonnuhiorum apiid Batacos — Ito. — Amsterdam, 
1668. 

Buddingh., Br. S. A,-~ 

N'eerlands Dost IniUe Beizen over Java, Ilodtira, Gedaan 
Gedurendehit Gidrath van l'6iy2-v>7 — 3 vols. 8vo.-™-lS50-6l. 

Xeerlands Dost Didle Beizen over Jaca,Amboina, Sumatra, 
Sfc. — 2 Tols. Svo. — Eotterdani, 1859. 

Burmaii, Peter— 

Gratis de Batavorim at Fwdoratonim a Communi Jlusfe 
reportatis Victor Us — E-heiins, 1703. 

Bnrrish, O.--- 

Bataria Illustrata — no date. 

Bydrageii ' 

Tot de Taal, Zand en Volkenkuiuie van Xcderlaudsch 
Indie. {^Contributions to the Philologjr, Geography and Ethno- 
logy of Netherlands India, &c.)~8YO.-~Ks’Gravenhage and 
Amsterdam, 1853 et seq. 

Charts 

Of the Eastern Archipelago, with the Names of the Blaces 
written in the Bugis Character^ — Given by Captain Thomas 
PoEBEsr. — Marsden’s collection. 

Balrymple,Alexander— 

An Iluforical BeUthn of the several Expeditious from Fort 
Marlhorough to the Mmtds adjacent to the West Coast of Su- 
jnatra*-Lo}idoii, 1775* , Another edition, 1782. 
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Darrell, Jolm 

7.7/ /Second Part of Amho/fna or the Injuries done to fh( 
Enf/Ush in the East Indies'" — ifeto. — Loiuion, I.(;()5. rjSeo 
“Aiiiboyna" and Beaumont. ”] 

Deiile, Alire Eaffeueaii— 

Dissertation sur les Dffefs d'un Poison de Java appeh' 
Upas Tient(\ et siir la Noix Voniiqice^ ifc . — Presentee a la 
Faciiltc de Mcdeciiie de Paris, le 6 Juillet, 1S()0 — Paris, 1809. 

De Ziecke, E,— 

Java and the Straits in l8o2 — 8vo. — London, 1853. (21/0.) 

Bobereiner- 

Sendschre/jben iind Walirhajfte Ze/ftunpen^ a us den Orien- 
tkclien Ind'ien—Vlmo. — Munsclien, 1571. (21/(1) 

Drydeii, John— 

Amhoifua, a Treujedif' — -ito. — London, l()7o. 

Dll Bois, J. P. J.““ 

Vies des Gomer nears Generuax, avee V Ahreeje deV ilistoire 
des Etahlisse meats Hollandois aiix fades Orientales — La Hayo. 
1763. 

Epps, Dr*— 

ScJiiIderan//en aas Ostindient> Archipel. (Date not given.) 

Noticed, and extracts made from, in Journal of the Indian Archil »eln|jro, Vol. V., 
p. ’ifK). Uontains a very comt>lefce account of Banka and ethnograpliical sketch <'i 
its inhabitants, which is there translated. 

Eschela-Kroon, Adolph.—* 

Beschreihimg der hisel Sumatra ^ hesonders in Auseliung des 
Handels f und der daltin gelibrigen Merkwilrdigheiten : hcraus- 
■ (jegehen mit einer Vorrede con Ootthh Benedict von Scl/irach , — 
von Adoph Escdiels-Kroon. ( Description o£ the Island of 
Bumatra more particularly relative to Trade.) — 8vo. — Hamburg, 
1781. 

Fell- 

Tour through the Baiavkm Bepiiblic — 8vo. — London, 180.1 . 

Fenarius, William— 

De Bello Bafavico^ Lihri Dm Carmine et in Britannicarum 
Leges Disticha — 8?o. — London, 1672. 

ejeldenhatter, Gerandns Eohanns— 

De Batavonm Lisulw Germanive Infer lores Ilisioriw — 
Strasbiirg, 1532. 

Ristoria Bataviea^ cum Appendicc de Vet us fa Batavormn 
ISfohiUtate — 1520. 
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::A;;;*:(J 8 TOiseiJ^icoi — '7 

Dcucrijt/w/t Jlislo-riiiHC ila Ittu/aii.iHc df Mai-arur, dirihcr 
rti //v;/,v Pi(rlir.K—2n.l' Nrcox (TKllVAIf-JK— I2mii.~ Puris,’ l,(!:s,s. 

„ ^ hu nieino; ta-ec Rehilioih tie tout cc qiii sent qmssi' ni to 

(tnc-n- que les Eollandak dr. la (Jomparpiie flea lades OrienUdf-i 
Old rue emtre le Rot et les autres ketjcas de Jlaeamr demiL 
! an 1666 jmtju'n Vcmne.e 1669, mec tes Vktoires qu ih sout 
remporth ssouh la Conduit da 8kur Curmille Bpeelmaa, ci-devant 
Oouvermur de la Cote de Coromandel . ^'a . — traduite sur la 
copie imprimee a Batavia— 12 mo.—B.atisboii, 1 / 00 . 

” V l^'‘r description of the Kiniplow o/Maeusar, in the 

Aast huhes—ln three Books— Prom the Breuch of Nicot 
G-eevaise— L ondon, 1701. 

Gibson, Walter M.— 

Tlie Prison of WeUevreden and a U hi ace at the Hast Indian 
-L'c/i/pe/w/o— Illustrated from original sketehes— IMeir York 
t . Kikek, 1855. ' 

Glanius, Mr.— 

A New loijacje lo Cte. East Indies; containing an Account 
i ^d'^\d‘>‘'nl>-ies, and more particularlg ike Kin,,- 

dom oj- Bantam — By Mr. G-eanius— L ondon, 1682.'^ 

Grotius, Hugo— 

Alare Liberum, eke deJure quod Butacis eompetit in In- 
■ dieana 8 vo.— Lugd. Bat., 1609. ^ 

Grotius, James— ' 

Oratio de MipmUone Baiaeormi- ito.—h&vAen, 1704. 
G-rotius, WiLKam— 

IGGS.'^'"'''^”"'’^ Amsterdam, 

Handling, Bar mo— 

Jmansch door Winter— hto — Bataxia, 1853. 

Haskard, J. C.— 

( See lava.) 

Havart, Daniel, .n.i..-- 
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^ Ost Indisclie Eeise JBe^chreihung oder Diariim, teas leg 
(h-r Meur des^ Berg Go7n7niua7Hi I). Benj. OUfzsclens in Jafir 
KvSO, von Dressder hifi in Aeiam miff die InsuJ iinmnint 
i)enekinrrdigei< Vorgegirngen^ nitffgezeiehud ran Eliasi ffc'.??'— 
Loipzi.o;, 1690. 

Heyme, Benjamm, m.b.— _ ff 

Traate }Iid>orieal and SfatkficaJ on India, with Journals 
of sere rul Tours through rarious Barfs of the Bemnsida ; also an 
Jceount of Sumatra, In a series of Let fers — lt*o. — Loncloii, 1811'. 

Naingationuni Bnfavornm in Septentrional es Gras — 
Venetia, 1609, 

H'ip't'Qrv 

Of the Constitution, Eeligmi, Laws, Planners, and Genius . 
of the Simatrans — 2 vols. 8to. — London. 

Hoemrodins, Com.- 

Bata vice Onuitcunque inter Jlehum ei Flemm L'rhwm I)es- 

eriptio — nm, Ito. — Amsterdam, 1611. 

^ JEandleidimg lot de Kemiis YanJ Batavisch IlaleiscJt, uL 
aeaeven door 11. Js. Yan dev TieeJo' — 8to. — 55alt Bonimej 1868. 

' m ) 

EorsMd, Thomas— , loroo 

Blantoe Jarancoe Eanores — ^Boyal 4to. — London, 1852-8, 

(Coloured, £5.5,0, ; Plain, £3.8.0.) 

Zoological Eesearches in Jura ' — 4to. — no date. 

Stih'bard, A. H— ' 'i, • 

( See Jar a.) 

Humboldt,. W. M.— ^ , r 7 t a / • ; • 
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An Historical Description of the Kingdom of Macassar in the 
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The History of Simiafra, containing an Account of the 
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Account of a Phenomenon observed u^mn the Island of Su- 
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Quarterly Eeview, YoL 6— 
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A .Discourse delivered at a Meeting of the Socieig of Arts 
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heing the Anniversarg of the Institution — Batavia, 1813. 

j, A Discourse delivered hg 2\ S. Baffles — Batavia, 1815. 

,, Memoir of the Life and Fuhlic Serrices of Sir Stamford 
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JBencoolen and its dej'iendencies, 1817-24, with Details of the Com- 
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from his Correspondence — by his Widow — 1-to. — London, 1830. 

. Another Edition — 1S35. 

Mistorg of Jam — 2 vols. 4to. 65 plates — London, 1817. 

A Statistical Account of the Island of Java — 8to. — LoikIoh, 
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Relation 
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Eumph, G. Everard— 
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KnigdJoa'k — Amsterdam, 1755., 
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Orientalis, turn penitm incognitis, turn guce h tihris Bheedih 
Biimphih EoxhurghUfM^fillichM aUoTuni receusentur scrlplii 
V, L. BmiME eognomine IitjMrHiXJS-^4 vols. fo]lf)-- -Ams1erdain. 
ilriisselB, Diisselclorff and PariSj 183{>. 

A ma,j^iuf!eentlj illustmted vrori on Jrulinn Botany. 
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,, Subslauee of g Minute recorded hg T. S. Raffles, on the 
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of Internal Management and the EstaUishnent of a Land- 
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Marryat— 
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Muuday, Captain Rodney, r.n.— 

Journal of MvenU in Borneo, ineladhu, ihe Oecunation of 
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aj R M.h. 7;?„s» hy Captain Rodnrtf Mandaa — 2 vols Svo 
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St. John, Spencer— ’ 
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Argensola, Bartholomew— •(Spanit^ii Poet)— 
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in 1, Imp]. 8vo. — Batavia, 1850. 
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In French in M. Thevonnt’s (’lol lection. Part II, 

Casas— 
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CMriiio, P. Pedro— 

Relacion, de las Mas Fillpinas i de lo que en ellas a7i 
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Colics, Francisco— 

Labor ErangeliGa, ABnisteydos Aposiolieos de los Padres 
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rincia en las Tslas .FiUplms, — 2 vols. folio — Madrid. 1008, 
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Combes, Francisco— 

IJjstoria de las Lslas JUndanao^ Jolo y sus Islas adjacentes^ 
Proqressos de la Religion p Armas Cafolieas. (History of the 
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Progress of the Catholic Religion and Anns there.) — Madrid, 
156llbid., fol, 1669,;.' ‘ 
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Dpm'ipfion ofilie PJiiJippmr Iftlmih — Bvo. — no date. 

Coronelj Ferdmand de los Eios— 

jRplaeion de Froctirador Gemeral de la.i Filipinaa delude A-r 
lialle lo qi(e pertenece e e,w}i Ida ft, de la que con dene Fentedio 
en las Idas de Mohico, (liela-tion of Fkbdikani) de dor Eios 
Cokoin^eLj Procurator of the Philippi nes, of what relates to 
these Islands, and of the Improvements to be adopted in the 
M oluccas . ) — 4to . — M ad rid, 1621 . 

la French in M. The venot’s Collection, Part 11. 

Danipier, William— 

A Idew Voyape round the World : Desertbinp pirrtleuhtrhf 
the Isthmus of Amerka, The Isle of Guam, one of the 
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Islands, cfe, — hy 'W'itjjam Damfiee — 7oL I. London, 1607. 
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to both Vols. — London, 1609. YoL 111. — A roj/ape to New 
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Be Argeiisola, Bartolome Leonardo— 

Gojiquistct de las Idas Madueas. Al diet/ Felipe [If, N^' 

—Madrid, 1609. 

Beshordes, Jaques— 
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Romance, one of whose priucipiil ]iersona,!^es travf^lliuji- in the Pliilipjnne THin'nds 
was ropresenterl tnhine known mo, «lnvin«- mr abudo i]i teo foloi/v foiindoil as 
.fala Jala, 

Bnval, Sienr— 

Geofjraphlff Vniversalis — Svo. — London, 1601 . 

Contains an account of the Mohiceas. 

B’lJtreclit, Sieur Olivier du Fort— 

Eeseriptmi dif Fenible Voyapefait (MoOS a lOOiy en tour 
de TUnirers on Globe Terrestre, par Skur Olieier du Adri 
lUtredd, General de Qua f re Narines, pour trareesanf le 
Deiroict de Mapellanes, descourrir les Castes dr Vi cu, iJhiii G 
Peru, et p irajiquer, el puls passant les Moluequrs, r/ eircom- 
naripani le Globe du 'Monde reloiirner d la Pa frie. Le tout 
translate dii Flamand en Fran^^ois — Amsterdaio, I6i0. 
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Ellis, iL T."” 

Tom' from Ilonr/korif/ to 2Ianilla in IS56 — Crown Sag. — 
London, 1850. 

Plurieii, Oiiarles Pierre Claret— 

Drcoi^re.rtes dcs Frarif/ois, eu 1709, dans h Snd-Est dr h 
STot&relle Guindv, Eeeonmissame imstdvieiiros des nirnies Torres 
ju(r des Xaoujalem's Anf/lois qni hnr out impost' do noibrenux 
Xoms ; jn'dvedi's do V Ahrdpd Hisforiqne d(\s Nor itjai ions et des 
Ddeoureries des Espapmh dans Jes mhies Fa rages — Par 
M. (Charles Pterbe Claret I^^ltjiueu) — P aris, 

1790. 

Forrest, Tliomas— 

A Voyage lo Xew Guinea and the 3Iolncc(ts^from Falam- 
hangan ; Indudlng an Account of Maglndano, Soohw, and other 
Islands: performed In the Tartar 'Galley, during the. years 
1774-5 and 0 — by Capt. Thomas Forrest.' To wliich is added 
a Vocahulary of the Magindano Tongue — witli 30 plates — 4to. — 
Dublin, 1779. Another edition large paper — London, 1792. 

Fray, Gasparo— 

Oo}i(iuisfa de las IsUis FUlpinas por Fadre Gasparo Fray. 
(Conquest of the Phili])pine Islands by Father G-.Fii ay)— 4to. — 
Madrid, 1034. 

Genaelii, Careri J. Francis— 

Voyage round the W^orld : containing the most Itemarhdde 
Things In Turkey, Fcrsla, India, China, the Fhilippine Islands, 
and Xew Spain, 

Geroiiiere, Paul de la— 

T went if Years in the Fhilippiue Islands — 12mo.— London, 
1853. 

■Eiiid-- 

2Iohicc(t, or the Voyage of H. ME, Sulphur '' in the Indian 
Arch ipelago — 4to. — London, 1844. 

lagor, F.— * 

Travels in the FhiUp^pines, 1875. 

Kolff, D. H.- 

Beize roor Beinig BeJeenden ZuidelyJcen Moluhsehen Ar- 
cJiipel, ^c, — Svo. — Amsterdam, 1828. 

Kolf, B. H., Jr - 

Voyages of the Dutch Brig of War Dourza ” through the 
Souilieim Fart of the Molucca Archipelago and along tlie Souths 
ern Coast of Mew Guinea^ perfomied during 1825-6 — ^From the 
Dutch, by Gr. W. Iabl— Syo.— 1840, 
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Lopez, Gregorius-- 

SunNnanschcr Benoht, tvaa shh hi ikn/ Fltilifpiniaclien 
fsulcii, im Jahr IGOS, ftteriiehnUch in Oihsf lichen Saehcn iind 
JbrfpflaHZUiu/ des heillpeii Qatliolhchen Glaiibenn Denhwurdiifes 
' zmjGvapen, ito,~Aysbiirg, 1612. 

I-Iacniicking, K— 

Becollectionn of Manilla and the JBhlUpplnea d living 
1848-50 — 8vo. — Loudon, 1851. 

Marsden, W.- 

hiformatlon rcspectintf the Slate of iJhvistianitp in ike 
Molucca Islan/k — (hi the Portuguese Language), transmitted 
to Europe in the year 1588. 

Maximiliaaii Transylvani Epistolo - 

.'De Adinivabili et NovUHinm Jlispaniovuin in Ovientem Xu- 
npatione, gum mrim et niilli pvlus Jccessm Eepionhi Jjiventm 
y.mit, cam ipHU etuirn Mohwcu Lesalis Beat Icis hue. efe , — 
Ito. — Eoinie, 1583. 

Middleton, Sir Henry— 

Vopafge to Bantam and Molucca IdaiuG, beimj the. Second 
Voifar/e set forth b// the Governor and Companif of London iradlntj 
to the East Indies — 4to. — Loudoai, 1606. 

Ditto, Eeprinted for the Hakluyt JSociety, 1855. (i>L5.0.) 

Molucco and Philippine Islands— 

The Discover p and Conquest of the 2lolacco and Philippine 
Mmuh — London , 1708. 

Morga, A. de— 

The Philippine Islands ^ Moluccas, Siam, d{e., ^'6*., at the 
dose of the l^th Ceniurp — 8vo. — Loudon, 1868. (£2,2.0.) 

Morgas, Antonio— 

SucesQs de las Islas Eillppinas, <^c . — History of the Philip- 
pine Islands— folio — Mexico, 1609. Madrid, 1669. 

Montfalcon, Juan G. y— 

J list if ca cion de la Conservacion p Commervio do las Islas 
Eilipphtas, al Ilhistrissimo p B ever end issimo Seiior Don Juun 
de Balason p Mederiza, del Consejo de su Macstad en el Meal de 
las Indias, Obispo de la Buebla de los Anpelles, por don Juan 
Oram p Montfalcon, Broewrador General de las Idas Filip ~ 
pinas. (Memoir on the Conservation and Commerce of the 
Philippine Islands addressed to the most Illustrions and 
Eeverend Don Juax m Palasoxt y MmuEurzA, one of his 
Majesty’s Eoyal Council of the Indies, Bishop of Puebla da 
los Angeles; by Don Jtjak Gea± y Moxtpalcox, Procura- 
tor General of the Philippine Islands.)— -Ito.— Madrid. 

Itk Ffdttck m M. OoUecUon, Patt ll. 
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Eag-guaglio 

l)e la Mlsiiwne dl Santa Cruce nella Provhieiu di 'Fana- 
([in (Panaif) 4*^'., iradotta del Spagnuole. (Aeeoimt of tlic^ 
Mis.^ion of JSanta Oruz, in the ProTince of Panay : tran^i.latecl 
(into Italian) from the Spanish.) — S a'o. — M adrid, 1741. 

Eelaciones 

Dumas de Mas Filippinas, (Various Accounts of the 
Philippine Islands.) — 4to. — M'atiilla, 1682. 

Sau Augustin, Fr. G-aspar™ 

(haqais/ff. de las I'slas FhUlphnu ; hi Teaiporal, por hm 
arai'i-i del Sf aor .Don Fhelipe Septuido el Pradcnfe : // la 
Espirlfaal^ por los Meliriimos del Orden cle JSiiesfro Padre Sari 
Aarjasfin^ Vc., Vc. — folio — Madrid, 1698. 

St. Croix, F. E. de— 

Voyage Chmmerclal et FoliiUim aacc hides OrientaJes, aiix 
Isles Fhilippines^ eta la Chine — 3 vols. 8vo.,inaps — Paris, 1810. 

Yaez, Francisco— 

Lifterce Anmtce Insnlanim Fliilipinanm Seripfnm^ ad li. 
F. Claiidhmi Aqnaviram^ Gen. Frirp. Soe. Jesus, Anno 1601 — 
Maguutiu\ 1604. 

Yillarde, E. M - 

Hist or ia de la F ravine la de Filipp) in as^ par el Fadre 
Modriguez Murillo Vlllarde. (History of the Province of the 
Philippines bv Fatlier E. Mfrillo V,iLL.\ni)E.)--~-folio — 
^lanilla, 1749.*' 

Walton, W.- 

Aecmtnf of the Fhilipplne Islands — 8vo. — no date. 

Suniga, Joaquxm Martinez de— 

Hi star ia de las Islas Fh Hip in as — Compnesta por el E. P. 
Rector hV. Joaqut^i Mabths-ez ok Ztixioa — S ampaloe, 1803, 

An Ilisiorical Vi eio of the PMUppine Islands — translated 
from the Spanish bv JoHX IMowEit — 2 yoIs. Svo, — London, 
1814. 


F. 

WORKS OOiS'TAINING INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF 
MALAYAN COUNTRIES, &c. # 

Aborigiaes Protection Society— • 

Jonninl o/'—Lonclon, 1849 el seq. to date. 

^Id addition to the works mentioned ixnder this head a largo collection of travels bearing 
inoi'e slightly on the subject will be found catalogued inP. G, & O. F. ton AIoSLLSNDoarF’s 
“ .Uauual of CUinose Bibliography” (Shanghai, 1876/ pp, 117-188. 
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Acosta^ Josepli de— . , . .. - 1 

IThiorla N’alio'al y Mnr/fl ile sq, 8vc>. — Serilln, 

1590. (9(>/.) 

Xalnral HiulMortfl Ilisforij of the Easi and Wosf [)uuof<-~~ 
translated by E. G'R(?.rsTOXp:—4*to.— London, IGOl. 

Amoretti, Carlo— 

Frimo Thujgio mtorno at GJoho Termeqiieo, 0.s%s‘k, llaf/gnch 
(fUo della Navigazione nlle Indie Onenfali per la Via I Occahnie, 
fitfta dal Camliere Antonio Figafeita mlla Sguadra drd (Japii, 
.Magglicfnes, negli anni 1519-1522. Ora puldlcafo per la lyrima 
rolia^ iraiio da im Codice 3LS. della Bihl. Amlros di Mihnio, 
e corredato dl Hole da Carlo Amoreftl — Milano, 1800. — [Ito. 
edition priced at 1 8/. Large paper edition 28/. Hee also under 
Pigafetta.] 

Arthusio, Gotardo, Artlio, S — 

Historia Indies Orlentalis^ e.v variis Aueforihus collecta ef 
juxta ^eriem Topograpliicam Begnorum, ^"c.^dednctcf. (Colloguia 
Latino — Malaicee et Madagascarica) — Colonife Agrip, 1008. 

Barbosa, Duarte— (See Ramitsio, Lists E. & E.)— 

Lihro di Odoardo Barhosa—l^lto. [The authority, for this 
title is Ceawfubd’s Malay Grammar^ Intro, panaim. But it 
may refer to the title subjoined]. 

Contains an account of Celebes and other Malayan localities. 

Licro eon giie dd o^elncao do epiie viu eon via no Orients. 

This -work was translated into Italian and first in-intcd in that Imiiniag-e bv 
GIOTA^■I Battista Eamusio, which see. 

Barros, Joao de— 

Da Asia — Lisbon, 1777. ^ 

A Portuguese history of the East Indies characterised bv (htAWT-'riin as 
“ authentic and intelligent.” 

Barrow, Jolm— 

Voyage to Coeliin Qliind in 1792-8, an Account of such 
European Settlements as were r kited — Numerous tndoiired 
plates — 4ito. — 1806. 

Belcher, Captain Sir Edward— 

dsdro'ative of the Voyage of M.M.S. Saonarang in surrey- 
ing the Islands of (lie Eastern AoMupel ft go — Syo, — 1818, 

Vogages en Asia dans le XIL XIIL XIV and 
Ito.— La Haye, 1785. (Priced al^ 21.sb) 
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Boscliryviiig 

(7.0^ etmiije Voruaamdc Kiiden von Dost vn JVcat- InJicn^ 
nh JYieic JS^cJerlaad, Florldtiy Cuhtf^ Brasil, Bitmie, 

MMda(/(fs(:a}\ Bafavln, .Peru, Mtwico. (Dc^cripi ion of yome of 
tlie principal Coasts of the East and West ladies, Sachas 
Surinam, the Xew Netherlands, Eiorida, Cuba, the Brazils, 
Surat, Madagascar, Batavia, Peru, and Mexico) — Kvo. — Lou- 
warclen, 1780. 

BickiiiorOj^ Albert S., ii-A.— _ 

Travels in the Past Indlfdi Arcliipehujo — with maps and 
illustrations — Johns’ Mxjeb ay —London, 1868. 

^Fr. BIOTC^£OI{■B travelletl as sb conchologlt^t, and his work coutnias very cxcei- 
iont :u.*ooniits <>!' vnrinvis i)omons of tho Archipelago. Tt is enriched with numerous 
ilJusferations. 

Eogaerts, Abraham— 

ILisiorische Reizen door d' Oosfersehe Deeleii van Asia ; 
Zf/na’r vane flistorisrhe Beschrjfvliig dier Konhihrijkeii, 4*c., 
mitao'ders veil Outs{<nidi// Yerhall van dnn Bnittamsvlien Inland- 
Mien Oorlo(j, dfc, — Amsterdam, 1711. 

Boutins, James ™ 

An Aeeonnf of the Diseases, Ahlnral Ilislorf/, and jMedl- 
vines of the East Indies — Translated from the Latin of Jaal ids 
Bontixjs, Physician to the Dutch {Settlement at Batavia — 
London, 1786, 

Brachervitzen— 

Dost Lidianische Meise Beschrelhiintj — 8vo. — 1770. 

Campagnes 

Dans les Mers de V Inde et de la Ohine ahord de la Fnajaie 
V Erujonef Conmandee par M.M, OecUe et Hop : Ohservaiions 
Ilpdrocjraphiijues ei 2Ia(/netl(iiies — par M. A. Delayiakcue 
et M. B.DupiiE — 4 vols. Svo. — Paris. 

Cartas 

De ah] a nos Padre,s^ p Ilermanos de la (Jompania de Jestts, 
(£110 eserlnieron de la India, lajpon y Brasil a los Padres p Her- 
wanos de la rnlsnm Comiianla en Porfuyal, tresladadas de Porta- 
plies en Castellano. Ftiero recelndas- el aho demll p (fuinienlos p 
cineuenta p oineo — JrA^r Alvabes — I to. — Lisbon, 1555. 

In thi.'A valnahlo eolioction is also ineludod a letter from tlic cclohratetl traveller 
FEu:y,4-0 YIendes Pi^fxo, dated at the College at Malacca, the 6th April, 1654. 

Castaulieda, Eenmo Lopes de— ' ■ ^ 

Illsloria’ do descohrimento eonyuisla dtf. India pelos 
Forlupuezes. Fepta jjor Feruao Lojies de Casta nheda, E ajiro- 
iiada pelos Benhorcs depikidos xh Samda^ Input shpio—ln 8 

books— ‘folio— Coimbra, 1554-1561* 
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Sail Eouian, Antonio— 

Rkforin General de la India Oriental, las Dmsonbrimienfos g 
Qonquistas, que Jiaii Itealto las Armas de iPoriugal eii el Brasil g 
en Partes de Africa g Asia — mi, foJio — Yallaciolid, 1608, (£8.) 

Sonnerat, P.-^ 

Vogages aUiV Indes Orientales et it la Gliine — 2 vols. 4to. — 
Paris, 1,872. Ibid, 4 vols. 8vo., Atlas, 1806. 

(xerman— Zurich, 1783, 2 vols., 4to. , maps and plates ; Dutch— Leyden, 1 785, 3 vols. 

Svo, Contains references to thePhilppine and Mobcras. 

Stavorinus, J. S.— 

Voyages to the 'East Indies — 8 vols. — London, 1798. 

Contains an account of Ba tavia. 

Spry, W. 

The Cruize of Her Magesig's Blitp Challenger I Vogages 
oeermang i^ieas, Scenes in many Lands — with maps and ilhist ra- 
tions — SAirp>so]jr, Loav, Mabston, Sbarle and EdTi^^aTON — 
London, 1870. 

Well illastratod; contains onl.y incidental rerereiice to SinunpruY* and 'Malayitu 
localities, but is an mtero=;tiuc,'’ Diary of nu iiiiportaut crnizo. 

Train, Gr* F.— 

Young America Abroad. (Singapofr, ij^e .) — Cro^vii Svo.-— 
London, 1857. 

Tytler, Eobert— 

lllusiatlons of Ancmit Qeograjdig rmd History : referring 
to the Sites of Ophir^ Sheba, Taprohcme, the Aurea Chersonesas, 
and other Script tmtl and Classical Cities and Suljeais — Lon- 
don, 1825. 

Xavier, St. Francis— 

Am Abridgment of the Life. of— h\ W. I). — 8v(». — St Dioer 

1667. . - . 

Over -.1,00 works a.re said to exist eontainiriu- the bio<rra,ph,Y, loi Ac ol' 
Ehakcis Xavikk. TBrnya^R & Go. placed a ve,vv complete ('aifdooiuL’n fL- 

compilor’s hands many years ago, but it was retiiruecl tofbnu a norrion r.t n ,iunane-^e 
bibliography, which does not appear to have been j-et pnbliphod 
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a. 

GRAMMAES, DICTIONARIES, YOCABULAETES, &c., 
m EUROPEAN LANGUAGES AND MALAY. 


Artlius, Gotardus— 

Dialogues in Ilalag — 8yo. — C ologne, 160S. [Mentioned by 
MAnsDEjS", p. 38 of Intro, to Grammar. Original work not 
. procurable.] (See 

Arriens, F.—- ■ 

Vocahularg of the IlalagfDittcli, and Aclimese Languages — 
Amsterdam, 1880. 

Bowrey, Captain Thomas— 

ADktionwrij English and Malayo, and Malaga and English, 
To loliich is added some short Grammar Rules and Db^ections 
for the letter Olservation of the Bropdety and Elegancy of this 
Language, And also several Miscellames, Dialogues^ and Let- 
ters, in English and Malago, <^c. To ichich is annexed the 
Malayo Alphahef, loith a Bpecmenoftke Gharacter — by Thomas 
Bowk-ex — 4to . — London, 1701 . 

Highly coinniended h,Y -who mentioias a copy cori’ected in. MS. by one 

Hene-st Smith, regarding whom nothing further is known. (See Kabsdeh’s Gram- 
mar, Intro., pp. 40-1.) 

Clarke, John— 

Guide to Romanised Tmvi, Part I. Malay Grmmmr — 
8yo. — Penang, 1869. 

Crawfurd, John— 

Grammar and Dictionary in the Malay Language — In 
Roman Characters — 2 vols. Syo. — 1852. 

Banckaerts, Behastiamis— 

Yoealnilarkmi Belgico-Malayaenum et Vice Versa, cum 
Vocis BortugaJ-Belgice expUcites, et Grammaticis Ohserva- 
tmiilus Ling, Malaym — S’GraYcn Haglie, 1628. 

Bennys, N. B., ph. p.— 

A Kandhooh of Malay Colloquial as spoken in Singapore — 
8vo. — Singapore, 1878. 

Eloiit,F. J.- 

Maleisch Spraahkuust Grmmnaire de la> Langue Malaie 
par Mr. W. Marsden ; puhliee d Londres en 1812, et traduiie 
de V Anglais (eu HoUandais et Erangais ) — par P. J. Enoiri — 
Harlem, 1824 


no 


H'AIii.YAir BXBJilOGBAMY.. 


■;ilpiiiga5"E':,F.,,EoordaYaii“- ■' 

Nederduilseh en 3£aleucli^ Ilalekeli en J^ederdulhch 
Woordenloeh — 2 vols. 8 yo.— B atavia, 1824-25, 

Beknopte MaJeisclie Spraalchimst en Cliredomadiie, Met 
Ital. en Amh-har — 12iiio. — Breda, 1839. 

ITederdwitsch en MalaiscJi Worclenhoeh. Hal. Kar — - 
Breda, 1839. 

Favre, L'Abbe— 

Dicfiommire Malak-Franeais — 2 toIs. Syo. — vieniie, 1875. 

Q-rammire de la Langue Malaise — Syo.— V ieime, 1876, 

(Jueynier, Frederic— 

Frederici Gueynier's Groot BuytseJie ends MaJeisch Woor- 
de-boek^ Yoormaah ap Batama Gedrnht 1677 ; doelx mi Her- 
dmM (Batavia) 1708. (Cbllecfmea Malaica Vocahularia). 

^Vocabulaer ofte Worden- Boeh in't Benfsch ende Malex/s — 
4to. — ^Batavia, 1677. 

Eaex, David— 

Bictionarium Malaico-Latimm et Laiino-Malaieum. Cum 
aliis guamplmimis Opera, ^c. — Eoina^ P. T,, 1031 — Batavia, 

1707. 

Heumitim, JustumT* 

Vocabularium ; ofte Woorden-hoeh, nae Ordre van den 
Alphabet, inH Buytsch en MaJeys, Bertijdts gecojnponcered en 
wyt-gegeven door Qasparum Wiltens ende Sehastianwm Banc- 
kaerts. JSnde mi (met meer dan drie dmjsent so ivoorden als 
Manieren van sprehen) vermeerdert tiyf de schriffen van Jan 
man Hasel ende Albert Bmjl, ^c.—door Jitsti'm Hetois’itjm — 
Amsterdain, 1650 ; Batavia, 1708. 

HollMder, J. J. de- 

JEanleiding tot de Kennis der Maleisclie Tanl — 12iiio.— 
TJtreclit, 1856. 

Hautman Yam Grouda, Frederick de— 

Bictionarium, ofte Woord ende Spraeek-Boeck, in de 
Buytsche ende Maleysche Tale, met versckeyde fsamen sprekin- 
pen, in Buytsche en Maleys, Gesflet — door F. de H. (Fee- 
DEEICK DE HiUTMAisr) V A]Y GoDD A— Amsterdam, 1673 : 
Batavia, 1707. (Collectanea Malaica Vocahularia). 

Biologi BelgicQ-Malayce--iio.---Km^UT^mxi, 1608. 
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HowisOil— 

31alai^ Gramimry as s 2 )okm in M.ala(im^ Java^ 

ifc.~Mo.—lS0L (8/6.) 

Howisoii, JoMi, M.D,— 

A Dlctionari/ of the Ilcdaj^ Tongue as si)oken in the JPenin- 
sula of Malacca^ the Islands of Sumatra, lam, Borneo, Bido 
Finang, in two farts, Bngluli and Malay, and Malay and 
English ; to which is prefiwed a Grammar of the Malay 
Language — 4to. — Printed at tlio Arabic and Persian Press, by 
S. Eoxisskau, Wood Street, Spa Fields, London, 1801. 
Ditto, 1805, 

Keasberry, Eev. W.— ■ . ■ 

A Vocahulary of the English and 3Ialay Languages — 2iid 
Edition, revised and enlarged — 12ino. — Singapore, 1852. 

Laderns, Andrea Larnberto---' ■ ■ 

Maleisclie Woord-Bock Sameling, Oollectanea Malaica 
Voaahularla. Hoc est Congeries Omnium Dictioyiarium Malai- 
corum, haetenns Editorum. Non tantum Yulgarioriim Belgico- 
jMalaicorum, Verim eiiam rarissionirmn hucusgue Incognitorum, 
cfc . — Editore Ais-dkea Laubebtus Lobeeus — B atavib, (Ind.), 
i707.S. 

Lorberiis, Jolni Cliristopli— 

Granimatiea MaJalva, tradem prweejjta brevia idiomatio 
lingua in India Or lent ale celeherrimce ah indigmis dictm 
suGcinte delineata lahore Johannis Christoph Lor- 
herb — 8vo. — YinariiB (Weimar), 1688. • 

stated bj VIahs-jjeln- to be a bad translation of Roman’s work, 

lEalay— ' , , 

A Grammar of the Malay Tongue as sj)oJce7i i7i the Benin- 
sula of Malacca, the Isla^ids of Smnat^^a, Java, Borneo, Fulo 
Finang, ^e., compiled fro7n Bowrefs Dictionary and other 

authentic Documents, Manuscrnpi and Frinted — London, 1780, 
— And a 4to. edition, 1801. 

Vocahulary, English and Malay, Boman and Anihic Chamc- 
ters — Svo. — Malacca, 1887. (2/6.) 

A Short, Vocahulary, English and Malay, with Grammar 
Buies for the Aitaimnent of the Malayo Langmge*^CsX(tU%ts^^ 

170S. 


m 
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A GmmmaT of the Malayan Languaye, wilk an Jjurodm- 
Hon and Fo'axu — London, 1812. 

A BiGtionary of the Malayan Language : to tcliich is pre- 
flawed a Grammar, toitli cm Introduction ami Frcavis — London, 
'1812. 


^Oglllsyj'Jolni— 

A Brief Vocabulary of the Malayan Tongue — folio — Loii- 
don, 1678. 


Ricliard— 

Bictionnalre Ib'Cingais-Mcilais et Malais-Franccds, cn Let- 
ires Zatines — Svo. — Bordeaux, 1873. 


Cours TMoretigues ef Bratkgue de la Langue Commerciah 
de V Areliipel d^Asie, elite Malaise — 8vo.— “‘Bordeaux, 1872. 


BoMnson, W. 

An Attempt to elucidate the Frimiples of Malayan Ortho- 
araphy — bv W. Eobinsok — F ort Marlborousli, 1823 ; Ben- 
eoolen, 1828. 

Eoman, John— - 

Grondt offe Kort Berklit van de Maleiselie Taal — door 
JoHACTEs Eoxiak— folio — Amsterdam, 1655. 

liyU- 

Bpieghel van de Mcdeysche Tale, in die Welclie sieli die 
IndimiscJie Jeneht Glirosiliijich ende VerrnaeclcUch Ktmnen 
oeffnen, met Vocahularkm Buytsch ende Alaleysclie — square 
8to. — Amsterdam, 1612. 


Spalding, Augustine-;- 

Bialogues in the JEnglish and Malakme Languages : or 
Oertaine Common Formes of Speech, first written in Latin, 
Malaian and Madagascar Tongues, by the Diligence and Fain- 
full Bndevour of Master Gotardm Artliusim, a JDantisker, and 
now faithfully translated into the English Tongue — ^by AuatJS- 
riKi Smbbiho, Merchant— London, 1614. 

ThBBe Dialoiyues ara copied IVoni Fa. . 
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f liomasili, Hendrick— _ 

An Aljjhabei, S^Uabnrkim, and J^rcLvia, in the Mala^mi 
Langiiacfe mid Cliaracier — Malacca, 1818. 

TkomseBjHev.— 

MigUsJi, Mur/lsamtMahg Voeahid^^ — Singapore, (P1840.) 

Tktui'berg, Carl Peter — , - ■ ■ ■ 

Eesa 2 iU JHuro^ya, Afnca, Asia, JvYratied if ran mi 1770 til 
1779—4 vols. Svo—Upsala, 1789-93. 

Vol, II. contains a Vocabulary and Dialogues in Swedish and Malay. 

Werndlij, d^’ Weriidly, George Henrik— ^ , 

Aladeisclte SpraciJchmist, int de eige sckriften des 3Ialeiers 
Opgemaahf : mlt eene Voorreden, helielzemle eene Inleiding tot 
dlt loerJc, en een Awnliangsel mn twee Bo vanBoelcan in 

deze tale zo van Bnrope&rs, als van Ifaleiers Gesclireven — 
Svo. — Amsterdam, 1736. Batavia, 4to., 1828. 

Very highly praised by Maksben. 

Wilde, A. de- 

Nederdiiitscli-3IaJcisch en Soemktsche Woordenhoek hene- 
vem twee stiikken tot afening in lief Soendasch ; niigegeven 
door T. Eoorda — Svo. — Amsterdam, 184d. 

Wiltens, Caspar— 

Vocahilarmm afte WoorihoeJc, mer onlre van den Alphabet, 
int H jDagtsch-Iialeyscli, ende Ilahgsch-jDugtsch by Caspar 
Wiltens : ende nmnaels omrslen, vermeerdert, ende tiytgegeven 
door Sehastianus JDanokaeterts — Graven Haglie, 1623. fiatavia, 
1706. (Collectanea Alalaica.) 

: . Woodward, 'Captain David— , , 

Narrative of Captain David Woodivard and Dour Bea^nen — 
W. Vadg-haj?-, isOd. 

In the curious ** NaiTative of Captain David Woodward andFour Seamen/’ who 
were wrecked off the Island of Celebes in 1791 and detained in captivity for two years 
and a half, published by WiiniAM: Vaughak- in 1804, is given a Malay vocabulary 
“ committed to writing ”‘by Captain Woobwabd, differing in some respects to Malay 
as given by Sir EnwAun BniiCHEs. 

World, ■PetrtiB''''Van^dOT 

Yocabidaar^irdt Duytscli ende Maleys, 3£erkelijh Verbcterd 
en Vermeerderd door en Li^ hebher der Makmdie 
VAK DBA WoBM— Batavia, 1708*; , 


Hi 


aXA.Li.YJLN JlILLIObllilPlI Y-. 



GOMfAEATIVE TOCABULAEIES'.AMD ^GEAMMAES, 
DICTIOlSrAEIES, &c., IN MALATOANDONESIAm^'^':; 
LANGUAGES, 



Alpliabetic diaracters-- 

Specimens of Alpliahetic Gharacters used in- the Islands of 
Sumatra, Jam, BcMy, Celehes, and the FhiUppiiies — In aport- 
f oii 0 — AI arsden’ s Collection. 

Belclier, Captain Sir Edward— 

'Narrative of idle Voyage of 1131,8. Samara nff in Surrey., 
iiig ike Islands of the Eastern Archipelago during the years 

Gives a brief vocabulary of lanc^aa/jfos in twelve cohimriiy.— Spanish, 
'JXalay, Bisayan, Sooloo, Ilocb, Bataii., Caa-ayan, Ta^alci, Oameae, Japanese, and 
Koreau—of thirty-one pages, and a specimen comparative tal)le of the Sulnk, ilalay, 
jjnd Byak, showing their affinity to the Tagala. 

Bergaiio, Diego— 

Boeahulario de Fampango en Bomance, g Bkeionario de 
Bomance en Fampango — sm. folio — Manila, 1782. 

Arte de la Lengmt Fampanga, nuetamente ahadklo, cm., 
mendado, y reduo ido d methodo mas claro — tto. — Manila, 1736, 

Bopp, Pranz— 

Ueher die Vecioandtseliaft der Malayiscli-Folymskchen 
Spraelien mit den Indiscli-Europaeischen Bpraclistammes. — 4to, 
— ^Berlin, 1841, 

Brncloier, G.— 

Een Mein Woardenloeh der Ilollandsohe Engelsclie en 
Jaraamclie Talen — 8ro. — Batavia, 1842. 

Brj, J. Theod*- 

India Orient alls, eeoplimtio Voeahuhrmn Malayeorim et 
Javanicorum — Moluccani JSfumeri — folio — Francofiir^, 1601, 

Code of Bugis Mantmne Lam mitli a translation and 
Vocabulary, gimig the Frommeiation and Meaning of each 
Word} witk^ an Jppendw^li^y'&.^Bmg^mei 1832 / ’ ' 
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Bugis language— 

Okreiitomaflim Ocmciemm, FremlPres Serie.^, '/hrle ni 
Lmigue Bofjlil — sq. Svo. — Paris, 1872. (8/0.) 

Vocahitlarij of the Muglisli^ Bwgis, and Malay Languages, 
containing about 2,000 Words — Sto. — 1883. (9/0.) 

0arro, 'Pr. ^ ■ 

Vocalmlarlo de la Lengua lloeana trabqjatfo gjor varios 
Beligiosos del Or den de M, P. St Augustin, Coordinado por el 
M. P. P. Frednondor Fr, Andres Qarro — ^:£olio — Manila, 1849. 
(£ 2 . 12 , 6 .) 

Clialmers, Eevd. W.— 

Voenhulary of English, Malay, and Sarawak Eayahs — Svo.''^ 
— Canterbury, N. Z., 1S61. 

Be G-root, A. B. Cornets— 

Javaansehe Spraaklmnst door Wijien A. D. Cornets de 
Grool, uitgegeven door J. F, G. Geriche, 2e nitgaaf, gevolgd 
door een Leeshoek verzatneld door J. F, G, Gerieke op Nietiw 
nitgegeven en corzien van een Nleuto Woordenhoek, door 2\ 
Roorda — 2 vols. 8 vo.— Amsterdam, 1813. (10/,) 

Be Hoceda, Juan, and Lucas, Pedro de San-- 

Vocahulario de la lengua Tagala, tmhaxado for varios 
sugetos dodos, y graves, y nltima-niente ahadido, eorregido y 
coordinado — folio — Manila, 1 751. 

Be Warwic, Jaques Cornille ITec et de Wibrant— 

Le Siwond Livre, Journal ou Comptoir, contenant le vray 
discours et narration Mstorigue dib Voyage fait par les JBCicit 
Nhvires d' Amsterdam, au mois de JP/n*, 1598. Aussi la des- 
cription des Ueikv par eux mnics ez Molucgues, ^c, Appendioe, 
Vocabulairs des mots Javans et Malay ts, qu’avons mesmes 
eserifs il Ternafl, S^ensudt im autre Vocabulaire, seulement de 
la langiHfge Malayte et Framoise — ^Amstd., 1609. 

B^lJrYille, ![.' J. Bimont- 

Voyage de Eecouvertes de V^Astralohd^ — Paris, 1833-4. 
2 Yols. Eoy. Sto. — Yol. II. (Plxilologie), 

Contains, amon,gst many othars, vocalmlaries of the Moluccas and Oeletjea 
dialects. 

Versuclh einer Grammafilc der Ecfjackschen SpraeJie^^Sw* 
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■JpiEgaj/E';: E. Boorda Ya2i-7 

Ja lYfansck-J^ederdiutsch en ]!^edr/'iiufsc-li-Javfiini}^c}i Woor-^ 
tienhoek, in de Kromo, ygoho^ Modjo eii Kawhehe TaaJ — (In 
Eoiiiaii ckaracters) — 2 voLs. 8to. — fvampen, lS3i-35. 

jj Jamcmsche Gmmfnatica, henevens in Leeshoclc tot oeffer- 
ring in de Jamcmsche Taal—~2 Parts — I. Grammatical II. 
Zeeshoch — Sto. — A msterdam, 1855. (22/6.) 

Javacmsah GespreJcten in de Onderscliedciie Taahorten — 
Svo, — Amsterdam, 1848. (10/6.) 

Ia?re L^Akbe— ; . . ^ _ ■ 

Gramma ire Javanaise, accomjMgne de facsimile ef 

cVescercises de lecture — 8to. — Paris, 1866. 

GaMentz, H. C- ^ 

Grammatih der Dccjah-Sprache — Svo.— Leipzig, 1S52. 

Die Melanenisclien Bpomchen, nacli ilirern Grmier Ban, 
und Hires verwandscliaft wit den Malaiiscli Bolijneisclien Spi^a- 
cJien--m,~~lSm. (Qj.) 

Geiicke, J. F. C.— 

JEerste g^^onden des Javaansclie Taal — 4to,^ — Batavia, 1831. 

, Jamanscli Zees en Zeeshoch met W'^oordenliqsf--—i‘to . — 
Batavia, 1834. (18/.) 

Jamansche Ned erdeui sell Woordenhoeh, Vorherferd ran 
Boorda — 8to. — A msterdam, 1847. (25/.) 

Stipplemenf to ditto. Amsterdam, 18G2. (20/.) 

Grey, Sir G,, & Bleek, H.-~ 

JZmidhoolc of Afriean, Australian and Bolgnesian Bln- 
lologij — 3 Tols. Syo. — 1858-62. 

Vol. II. contains notices of Borneo dialects. 

Hardeland— 

Bajaohsck-Beutsches Worterlmch hearh. und heraus : in 
anztrage Niederlcmdisehen BildgeseUscliaft — Impl. Sro. — Ams- 
terdam, 1859. (27/.) , 

Versuch ciner Grammatih der Bajachschcn Spraclten — 
8yo. — Amsterdam, 1850. (7/6.) 




m 


Heemskerk, Com. yaE— 

Jotirnal of a Voijage, ami Vocahdarii of Wirnh spokrn 
Vi fli€ Islmid of St. Lmirena (Madac/amar) . Voeahvlarp of Mahvij 
Language or Lingtm Franca. Voeabidarg of Javanese Language 
— 4to, — Amsterdam, 1608. 

Eeeren, A,— 

UisforicaJ Rcsearelies^ Asia — 8 yoIs. Sto, — Oxford, 1883. 

Herbert, Tkomas— 

Travels into divers g>arts of Asia and Africa., containing 
a VocaJndarg of Words of the Madagascar and Malag Lmi- 
g wages — folio — London, 1618. 


Histoire 

Fe la Navigation aux hides Ormitales, 'par les Hollmh 
dais. Vocahulalre des Mots Jamm ef Malaga eserifs a 
Termti — folio — Amsterdam, 1608. 


Hmitman Van Qouda, Frederick de— 

Spraec/c ende Woord-hoeclc, in de Malegsehe ende Made* 
gasharsclie Talen, met vele Arahiselie ende Tureschc Woorden 
— Amsterdam, 1604. 


Humboldt, Wilhelm von— 

tleher die KatoLSprache anf dev Insel Jam, nehsf einer 
Einleitnng idber die Verscliiedenhait des mensUclien Bprach- 
haues tinil iliren Finfluss anf die gestige Jhitwlcliehng des 
Menscliengeschleehfs — 3 vols. *4to. — Berlin, 1886-89. 


Klaproth— 

Asia FolygloUa — 4to. with Atlas — compnsmg59 Tables 
of Vocabularies — 1828. 


Lang, Br. John Bunmore— 

Vievs of the Origin and Migrations of the Folynesian 
1834. 

Traces the -wliole of the languages of the South Sea Islands, followiag in tbe 
wake of Captain Cook, La. p£BOirsi5, Mr, Haesdeut, and Sir STAiirFORu EAFriiKs, to one 
soiirce—tbe Malay— and gives comparative tables of Polynesian (New Idealand diiilect) 
and ]*rtilav, and of Polynesian (New liSeaTand) aiKl.-Malay with Ghiriese, 
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Leyden, John— 

Competredive Vocahilanj of the Bamia, MaJaifu, mid Thai 
Languages — 8yo. — Serampore, 1810, 


Logan, X E.— 

Bthnologg of the Indo^Bacifie Islands : Language^ Part 
I. and Part II., Chapters I-IV. — Singapore and Penang, 
1852-1855. 

languages of the Indimi Archipelago. — I. A Bgstem of 
Classif cation and Orth ogrophg for Oon}pn7mfive Tocahnlaines — 
Sto. — Singapoi’e. 


Lopez, Francisco— 

Arte de la Lengua Iloca — 4to. — Manilla, 1617. 

Compend'io y Metliodo de la Buma de las Beglas del Arte 
del Ydioma Ylocano^ gue d los prmcipios sigh passado — 16mo.‘ 
— Semploc, extra-Manila, 1762. 


Magdalena, Aug. de la— 

Arte de la Lengua Tagala — 8vo.— Mexico, 1669. 


Marsden, William— 

On the Traces of the Blindii Language and Literature exta^ii 
amongst the Malays — Asiat. Ees., Yol*. IV., p. 221 — Calcutta, 
1795, 

Bemar'les on the Bwmatmn Languages., hy William Mars- 
den. In a letter to Sir Jos. Banks, Bart, B.E.B. — Arch^eolo- 
gia, Yol. VI., p. 154 — London, 1782. 

Matthes, B. F — 

Makassaarseh-Hollandscli Woordenloeh, met HoUandscli- 
Makassarsolw Woordenlijsf, Met JEJfJmograpJmclien Atlas, 
grieelcend door O. A. Schroder {in folio ohtong) — Impl. 8vo. — 
*Affisterdain, 1856. 2nd Edition, 1859. 

j, Malmssaarsehe Bpraakhmst — 8yo. — Amsterdam, 1858. 

Makassaarsclie ChresfomafMe, Oorspronhelijke Makas- 
saarsche Geschnjten, in .Froza en Foezy uitgegeien, van Aan- 
teeheningen vooj^zein, en fen deele veidaald — Iloj. 8to, — Ams- 
terdam, 1860. 

Mentrida, A, de— 

Vocahdario de las Lengtias de las Filipims — 4to. — 1637. 
Eeprinted at IManila, 1818. 
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Mentrida, A. 

Yocahidario de la Lengtm JBimga^ Hiligtieijint t/ Hu r ala da 
las Idas de Yanai y Suglen y para las demas is! as. For Alonso 
de Meiitrida. Anadido e impresso por Martm Claver — 1698. 


Diecionarlo de la Letiym Fisaya, Hillyueyna y ILaraya 
de la Isla de Famy — ^folio — Manila, 1841. (PEeprint of 
above.) (4/4.) 

Mueller, Fred.-- 

JFeise der Osterreichischeii Frey a tie Afocara urn die Erdo 
in den Jaliren 1857-59 — Linguistisclier Theil—lto. Wien, 
1867. Vol. IV. ILalayo-polymsisdie ^pradien^ PoIynesiseJ/r 
Sp^^achen, Malay ische SpracliefL 


Hieuwe 


Woordemchaf in Afederdidtsch^ Maleidsch en Fortayevsch 
-Syo. — Batavia, 1870. 

Meritioaed by TnuNBEse aud Maesbeii, but author’^ litimc net givoii. 


Pampanga— 

Arte de la Lenyuii Fmnpanya {with a. Specimen of the. 
Alphabet io Characters employed in the Writiny of the Af lives.) 

Given in Mabsbejs'^s Catalogue, but apparently the vrork referred to under 
Beegano. 

Philological Society— 

Transactions of the — 1854 io 1879 — and Froceedinys. 

Contains articles on Malayan languages, 

Eelaadus, Eadriauus— 

Eissertwtiones Miscellanea Tabella vocum aliquot linyuce 
Malaicoe-Alphahetum Javammi et Voces Javance — 2 voJs. 8vo. 
— Tray ad Ehenum, 1706-8, 


Eigg, li ~ 

Fietionary of the Bmida Langmye of Java in Eonum 
Oha/raefer — 4to. — ^Batavia, 1862, 


Euiz, F. Miguel— 

Bocahulario Tagalo^ m autor el P. F. Miguel Emz del 
Orden de B* Fomingo^ amdido per otras do varias Eellglones — 
1580 * ■ / 
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Sail AngEstin, Andres de*- 

Arte de la Lengtia la 'Emenanza de este Idioma 

tm la Provimia de Ga'tmHnes, Segunda ves remp^esso — IGmo. 
— Manila, 1795. 

San Augustin, Gaspar de— 

Comg)endio de la Arte de la Lengua Tag ala gor el P. Frag 
Gaspar de Ban Angustin — Manila, 1708 ^ 1787. 

Sancliez, Matlieo— 

Vocahulario de la Lengua Bisaga ^ compuesio por el R, P. 
ALatlieo Banchez de la B. C. de Jesa6\ y aumeniado por otros 
P.P. de la misma Comp* — ^folio — Manila, 1711. 

Santos, Fray Domingo de ios— 

Vocabulario de la Lengim Tagalu, Priniera y Begunda 
•parte, Compuesta por N. M. Eray JDojningo de los Bantos — 
folio — Tayabas (Filipinas,) 1708. 

jj Voealtdario de Lengua Tagala, primeira y segunda Parte, 
Eii la primera se pone primcro el Castelhmo y despues al 
Tagalo^ y en la segunda al conirario los gue son las rakes 
simgdes eon sits accentos — folio — Manila, 1885. [Apparently a 
reprint of tbe foregoing.] 

ScMsckeoef, A.— 

Vergleiliendes {sic) Worterhucli in 200 spraelmi — 2 vols. 
8to. — St. Petersburg, 1839. 

Shaw, J.— 

A rough sketch of pari of mi intended Essay toivards aseer- 
taining^ deducing^ elucidating ^ and correctly establisJmig the 
Bndmienfs of the fiih wee, or Jaliwee language^ mdg arty called 
the Malay language — Syq* — Prince of Wales’ Island, 1807. 

'fagala— 

Arte de Lengua Tagala, compuesta por wi Beligsoso del 
Of den de Predicadores — 1736. 

^ A7ie de Lengm Tagala, [This Grammar is, in its com- 
position, entirely different from tbe work publisbed in 1786. 
Tile beauty of ilio writing cannot be surpassed, but tbe copy 
is In bad preservation, and wants the title—MAEsnEir*] 
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Tamatj J.-~- 

Vocabularj/ of English^ Malmf and 31elam — 8vo. — Sara- 
wak, 1867. 

Tota^ies, Sekastiaii de— / 

Arte de la, Lengm Tagala g Mmiucil Tagalog — sm. 4to., 
2 Tols. in one — Manila, 1850*. 

Yan der Tmik, H. N.- 

Over Sclmfl en UitspraaJc der Tohasclie Taal — 8vo.-~ 
Amsterdam, 1855. 

Tohasehe Sjmiakkmistf in dienst en op Kosten mn bet 
Nederlandscli Bij helgendschap — 8 vo, — Amsterdam, 1864. 

Batakeeh-NederdwiUcli TFoordenhoeh, ( zoith 30 OhromoU- 
thograpli platei) — Impl. 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1861. (36/.) 

Batahsch Leesboeh, hemttende Stahken in bet Tobasolt 
(with Supplement) — 4 vols. Svo.*— Amsterdam, 1860-2. (38/6.) 

Kurzer abrisH einer Battidaeben Formenlelire in Toba 
dialecte^ nach einevi Bictat mn M, JSf. rtm der Tunic, ver- 
deutscht diwcb A. Scbreiber — 8vo. — Barmen. 

Yan ISfeek eu Warwick— 

Schijp-mert op Oost Indien, 1598 {with Malay mid Javanese 
Voeabulary) Voyage mm Sebald de Weert mer de Sfrate Mageh 
lanes — J.648. 


Bueahnlario Yloeo, (A Vocabulary Spanish and Yloco.) 
No date. Given in Massdbn’s Catalogue, 
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Barl)osa, P. Vicente— 

Oom^endio da Belaqao que mio da India o anno de 1091 
des Tadres Clerifjos Megulares na ilka- de Borneo — 4to. — Lis- 
bon, 1692. 


Leemans, Dr. C.— 

Bdro-Boiuloiir dmis Vile de Java — cleBsinc par on sous la 
direction de Mx% F. 0. Wilseis', avee texte descriptif et expli- 
catif, r^iga, d’apres les manuscripts et imprimes de MM. F. 
0. WiLSEK, J. F. G. Bbumotd, et autres documents, et public, 
d’apres les ordres do Son Excellence ie Ministre des Colonies, 
par le Pr. 0. Leemans, Birecteur du Musce Public d’Anti- 
quitas a Leide — Leide, 1874, 


Marre, Aristide— 

MaMta Badja^Badja^ ou la Gott^romie des Bok — par 
Boehaei de Djoliore— traduit du Malais et anuote par 
Aeistide Mabbe, Secretaire general de la Societe academique 
Indo-CMnoise de Paris, <fec., &e, — 8vo. — Maisoknetjte et Cie., 
Paris, 1878. 


Be VArUhnetigm dans Pm*ahiq>el indien. 

Mmoires autoUogr&^pMqms de MaMioda Monda de Ba- 
mmgha et de ses enfanis* 

Mistoire des Tois Malais de Malaka^ eostmiie du Sadjerat 
Malagou, traduiie du Malais et amotee. 

Codes des smcessiom et du manage en mage d Java, traduit 
du Malais but U manuserit de la BihUotJieqm natiomle de Park 
Btanmti 
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Mam, Aristide— 

Hisfoire des rois de Faseij (en Sumatra)^ tradAdte du 
Malais sur le texte picMie par M, ijd, JDulmrier^ de r Institute 
mnoik ef migmeniee de dense appendices^ 

Kata-Kata Malayoit^ recueil des mots Malais que V usage a 
Kramise's. 

Iftdea? des manmerits Malais de U Bihliotlieque mtiomle 
de Paris. 

Kssai sur le Malgache, ou etude coonparie des langues Ja- 
vanaise^ 3Ialg ache et Malaise. 

Grammaire Malgache^fondh sw)' les frincipes de la Gram- 
maire Javanaise^ la premiere qui ait ete puhliee en Kiirope. 

BouraJia^ histoire Malgaclie^ traduite en Franqais^ accom- 
pagne'e de Veooamen comparatif des principaux mots du tecote 
MaJgaclie avec les mots correspondaQVts dans Jes idiomes de Borneo, 
des archipels de la Sonde, des Moluqtm et des Pliilifpmes, 

Vocahulaire Francms-Ifalgaclie. 




COMPAfiATIVE VOCABULARY • 

,,OF TH.E: 

Dialects of some of tlie Wild Tribes iiiliabiting 
the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, &c. 

COLLECTED AND COMPILED I'OR 

THE STRAITS RRANCTI 


OF THE 



One of tlie professed objects of the Straits Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society was the collection of a number of test words 
from the languages of the Wild Tribes who iuliabit the Penimsula, 
and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, wirli a view to assist 
ethnological science in the solution of those most interesting pro- 
blems — the origin of these peoples, their connection with each 
other and with Mala3'S, Papuans, tlie Savages of Formosa, the 
Eataks of Sumatra, the Cannibals of Turk’s Island, and others of 
the Caroline Group, and many other apparently distinct races in 
whose languages a similarity of words has led to a belief that they 
had one common origin. 

With tins object a series of one hundred words was chosen 
and printed in form of a pamphlet with the German, Prenclv 
Dutch, and Spanisli equivalents of each word, and a blank cokimii 
for the new dialect, to be supplied by the collector. 
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riiistructiuiis were added to ensure, as far as po«8i bio, uniform 
niitj of spelliii,i>' in tlie dialects, and tlie following preface of 
explanation and guidance completed the paper : — 

* The (''oiiucil of tlie Straits Branch, of the Eojal Asiatic 
Society have resolved to invite the assistance of persons residing 
'' or travelling in tlio Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, or in the 
adjacent countries, with a view to the coiieetioii of fuller and 
more varied infonnation than has been hitlundo obtained in 
‘‘ regard to the Wild. Bribes. of these regions. 

T]]e interest such investigations possess for Ethmdogy, 
.Philology, e'er., and the importanee of prosecuting them without 
‘'delay, are siiiiici,en.tly obvioiis. The following pr'.ssage from 
"Mr, .Louat’s writings (T* A. Journal, 1850, voLIY., pp. 20 1-5) 
"will instruct iliose to whom the subject is new as to tlie precise 
"objects to be aimed at, and the best methods .-of eiupiiry to 
" follow : — 

" ' For the Eiluaolugy of auy given region, the first requirc- 
" ' ]uent is a, full and accurate description of each tribe in it, and 
" ‘ in the adjaeejtit and connected regiotis, as it exists at present; 
" ' and has existed in recent or hi>storieal times. This embraces 
" ‘ the geographical limits and the nnnihers of tlie tribe?, tlm Pliy- 
'' ' sical bbeography of its location, and its relaticms of all kimls to 
" ' intermixed, surronoding, and more (.listaut tribes. Tin* envi- 
" ' ronments of tlie race thus ascertained, the individual man mnst 
" “ bo dcs<.'ribo<! in Ins physiological and mental ciiaraeteristics and 
“ ' in his language. Tlie family in all its pecn.liarities of formatioji 
" ' a.ud preservation, the relative position, of its Jiiombers, its 
" ' ial)oiirs and its amnsoinents, must next he studied. Tlie agglo- 
" *' inera.tl.on of families into communities, unitcid socially Lnit not 
" ' politit'ally, is also to be considered. JjMstiy, the clan, socicl}'', 
" ' tribe or nation as na political unity, either isolated, confederate, 
" ' or subordinate, must be investigated in a.li its institutions, 

" ' When we attempt to enquire into the case or origin of any of 
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" tlie liacts proseiitcd by an etlmic monograph of kind we 
** have indleateclj we iiiid that very little light is to he obtained in 
‘‘ the. history of tlie particular tribe. It suggests numerous 
enquiries, but can answer only a few. If we eonhue our atteii- 
tioii to it, the great mass of its characteristics are soon lost in a 
‘ dark and seemingly impenetrable antiquity. But although each 
race, vdieii thus taken by itself, vanishes along its separate 
path, it assumes an entirely new aspect vvlien we compare ii^ 
' witli other ra,ees. ’ 

To assist in the collection and comparison of Dialects, the 
“ follow! iig Yoca biliary, consisting of one hundred \vords and fifteen 
iiLimerals, arranged in groups and translated into the four conti- 
‘'nental languages most spoken in Malaya, has been compiled, 
‘'"printed and distributed by the Society; and it is hoped it may 
prove valuable to the Collector, particularly in regard to the 
various Somang, Sa.kei and Jakiiu dialects, iu tlie interior of the 
Peninsula. 

""The following recommendations of the best Plillologists sum 
“ up cemeisely and will serve for easy referemee as to the points 
which ai*e eoininonly considered to require most attention, A 
"• little care in tliese respects on the part of tliose who are good 
“ enough to collect Dialects will much facilitate the comparison of 
one Dialect with another : — 

1. In all eases to ascertain the exact jianie ami locality ( or 
nomadic district) of the, tribe, as described by itself. 

""2. in taking down such generic wuirds as "tree’ and "bird' 
to distinguish carefully thi general name ( if there is one ) from 
the na,mes of particular kinds of trees and birds. Tliis rule lias a 
"" very wide application among uncivilised Tribes, which commonly 
"" possess but one wmrd for tmn and Iimd, for /c// and,/bo/, &c., 

"" 3, To gi\'o all the synonymous words in use iu emdi case, with 
every distinction of their meaning as far as possilile, Undeve- 
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“ loped Dialects usually possess a %'eiy redundant \\')eab alary iii, 
“ I’espeet of objec-ts. 

“1, To obsers^e earefully wbetlier or not a word be or one 
“ syllable : and, if of more than one syllable, whether or not it be 
“ a compound word. This is particularly important where the words 
“begin or end, as they frequently do in these Dialects, ^¥•ith a 
“double consonant like ‘ Kn,’ or ^ jSTpd 

“o. To represent the sound of each word as fully and exactly 
“asx>ossible, and for this purpose to adhere to a system of spelling^ 
“ such as that recommended on the following page.’’ 

The Suc-iety has distributed tliese pampldets wlierever there 
seemed a possibility of obtaining the desired knowledge, and 
though, in by far the majority of cases they liave iiexer been 
returned, some succevss has attended the experiment, and the 
result will be found in the following pages. 

It is felt that by publishing the Vocabularies whicdi Iiave been 
collected in the last three years, even though several of tlie Dialects 
are very incomplete, those who have given the Society their 
assistance, and to whom the best thanks arc due, will see that 
their labour is not lost ; whilst others, who hold the Vocabulary 
forms and have the opportunities of supplying an unknown 
dialect, ma.y he reminded of the fact, and still others of our 
numerous members, '^vhen they receive this number of the Journal 
may, by themselves or their friends, assist in furthering an object 
which caiiiiot but be of nuicli interest to Ethnologists and Philo- 
logists in. all parts of the w'orld. 


f . A, S'WETTBmiM, 

IIonorar7f Becretarij. 
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NOTES. 

i.;:' .ILIiANtFI^, of' Tampassuk riYei%:' N. W* Borneo, colleeted-by 
, . : 'W. H. Teeacheb., Es( 3 _., H."B. M.’s Acting Consul-CJeneral: 
in Borneo. 

The people style tliemselTes Iraiiun,’' not Illa- 
miii’’ and are settlers from tlie. Island of ' Magindanov 
, ■--'W.H. T. ■■ 

,2; , D^KStTN, of '-Tampassixk ri?ei% -H. ' W. Borneo, eollectecl by . 
W, H. TEEACHEB,.-Esq., HvE. M.’b Acddng CoiisiiI-G'enerM 
in Borneo. 

I belieye tliere are yarioiis dialects of Busiln, more 
distinct tlie more inland tlie tribes live. The Yocabiu 
lary is from Diisfms in the constant liabit of seeing 
Iran Tins, Bajaus, and Brnnei Malays. — W. H. T. 

8, BtjLtFB-OPrB, of Sigaliud river, Sandakaii, IST. E. Borneo, 
collected by W. H. Tbeachek, Escp, H. B. M./s Acting 
Oonsul-G-eneral in Borneo. 

A Bulud-Opie man of some rank gave me tbe 
following legend relating to the origin of his tribe. 

A Chihese settler had taken to wife a daughter 
of the Aborigines, by whom he had a female child. 
The parents lived in a Iiiliy country (bulud=hiil) 
covered with a large jungle tree, known by the name 
of ‘‘ Opie.^’ One day a jungle fire occiUTed, and after 
it was over, the child jumped domi from the house 
and went up to a half burnt Opic log, and was never 
seen more, but its parents heard the voice of a spirit 
issue from the log, saying that it had taken the child 
to wife, and that, in the course of time the bereaved 
parents would find an infant in the jiuigie, whom the;v 
were to consider as the offspring of. tlii' marriage, and 
who w’ould become the father of a. new rru*c. The 
prophecy of the spirit was fulfilled. 

The Bulud-Opies are Mahomedaiis, and a quiet, 
inoffensive, not numerous tribe, unable to cope with 
the 8ulasj who appear to have a predilection tor their 
women, many of whom they carry ofi-, thus keeping 
down the numbers, of the tribe, ^.vln'ch is further 
e&cted by the numerous deatlis fi'oiu fever which 
occur. They, 'at present, are located on the Btgalifid’ 



COMPABATITE TOCABITEABY. 


.BS';: 

N OTES,““ Oonii niied. 

BALL'S, eolloeted by Axsox Cowie, Esq., for W. H. Tkpa- 
eiiEH., Esq., H. B. M.'s Acting Consul-General in Eoraeo. 

MAS ISLANDS, collected by A. tais” D-.u.LE 2 ir, Esq., for' 
(■h F. ToLsoy, Esq. 

KIAN DYAK, 

PUNAN DYAK, j 

> eo]leet(‘d hv Tbc Eevd. J. Kolia no,. 

ALELANO DAAK, i 

ECEOTAN DYAK, ' 

LAND DYAK, collected by The Eevd. I. L. Zeiinjikii. 

BALAU DYAK, collected by ^.Flie Eevd. I. IIot/i.and. 

TACtBENIJA, collected by A. Kaut Eveuett, Esq. 

TbcTagbeiuia are a tribe of Aborigines of Hlabiynn 
stock inhabiting the central ])arfc of the island of 
Palawan. The Vocabulary was collected at the Tillage 
of llaihig, a small settlement on a stream of the 
same naiue, wliich falls into the bay of Puerto Frin- 
cesa — Port Eoyalist of the Admiralty cdiarts— wherc-^ 
the Spanish liare had a penal settlement and naval 
station for tlie last five or six ^^ears, The words arc‘ 
written in accordance with tlie system of expressing 
hlalay words adopted by AIaesuex, as nearly as ])ossi~ 
ble.— A. H. E. 

PEEAK SBMANG. • 

Proper ^ames.-~T\\(i Aborigines name their childi'cn 
from some natural feature in the locality w'here they 
are born. The commoiiost practice seems to be to 
select the name of some plant or tree growing at or 
iiear the place whci’c the birth takes place. Some- 
tiiues, however, bills, inountaiBs, rivers, rapids, &c., 
supply appellations, as may any iiatural plmnoniena, 
sncli as a. storm, a dood, 

The following names were inentioncd in ilie course- 
of an enquiry, before- Mr. W. B. I^Iaxwell, into a 
<‘hargo of kidnapping Sakm children. It is noticeable 
that all, or nearly all, are Malay. 
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N OTES,— ued. 

■' ; Mey,' 


1. Bancha A kind of padi. 

2. Beling Am (?). \Se(i New bold's List of 

Beuna words.) 

3. Belimgei ..Name of a place (f). 

d. Bunga Flo^ver, 

5. CKabei,... Chili. 

f>. I)aim Leaf. 


7. Depuh 


«. Coll 

[I Gleiig 

lU. I;Ea.tik 

1, 1 . Jama \. ki iid of ouiou. 

12. Jiah A kind of thorny fruit. 

18. Ivibas 

Id. Kota Fort. (Name of some pluee in. 

Ulu Perak.) 

15. Kranji Ntnue of a tree. 

16. Lawks 

17. Lrimpii?:.,- Mud, 

IS. Naga Dragon. (‘*Jeriim Naga," a rapid 

in l.Tlii .Perak.) 

18. N a ngka J aek-f ruit. 

20. Pall Duk. 

21. ,Pah Klewas.,. 

22. Pari Skate (lish.) 

28. PiKthuk Slioot (of a plant.) 

2 k Pnlau Island. 

25. Kepoh A kind of plant on which <‘]o- 

piiants feed. 


WOMEY, 


1 , E iingali 'Flo wer . 

2. Clieimli ..Called from “ Jeram Chenuh.." 

8. Daim .....Leaf. 

1. lianiur Flood. 

5. Jangral 

6. Jebuh Name of a bill nenr Kendrong. 

7. Kntum Blossjoin . 

N. Lok ■ Called from ‘^Siingei Krlok la*- 

io\v Kendrong. 

O, Pisang Plantain. 

10, Piiehuk ....... , .Shoot (of a plant.) 
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XOTES 

Ik PftBAK^ SfiAlANG, oolleeted by 1). B. Daly, Rsq., in iJn* 
district near Kenering. 

1 5. CHEND AEIANG 8AKEI, collected by W, ¥. E, Pa u l, E.-q., 
near CIiendariaDg, Perak. 

2 \.ll names are eommon, apparently, to botli st^xes. 
The prefix denotes the male, and a. 

feiaale. 

H). XIjN'TA SAKE!, collected by Captain Speedy. 

17. SAMOE. 

IS. Sl’hMAlS^O OF IdOlI, collected by Fbank A. Swettexham, 
Esq. 

T]\ese people are short in stature, dark in colour, 
and their hair is close and wooliey like that of negroes, 
with this difference that all the nieii wear foiir or five 
small tufts or corkscrews of hair growing on the back 
of their heads, called thus:— 



They Juivo great faith in dx'oauis ; t hoy know no 
Hiipreine Being or God of any kind, but they belie?© 
in spirits; who they say live in trees. 


1^0 

JSi OTESy-Oonfmae/^. 

The spirit o£ ire (jm oss) h a bad spirit, and the}' 
propitiate him by prayers. There is a good female 
spirit in the clouds { jm mah to 'k). 

They have, as a rule, one wife, but if all parties 
eoiiseut may have two, never three. 

The price of a wife is ordinarily $57 ; if she be very 
young $10 or even $20, If she has been married 
before §1 or $2 is the price. There is no divorce, but 
if a, man runs away with another’s wife it is permitted 
to follow and kill, both. Their .names are taken from 
trees, grain, <&e., such as Dwrie-ii, Benmig (padi), 
Fetel^ &Q. Besides the blowpij)e they use a bow as 
long as the arm, very thick and strong, the arrows of 
^ which are male and female, the male arrow as long as 

the middle finger and the female as long as the fourth 
finger. 

With these arrows, they' say, they can kill an ele- 
phant by shooting him in the foot. 

Tlic wild people, or supposed aborigines, wdiolive on 
the right bank of the Perak river, are called 
whilst those inhabiting the laud on the left ai*8 called 
Sakei. — P. A. 8. 

19. SRMANa OF FLU 8ELAMA, collemed by E. ,1). Bjcwett,. 



MIvSCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE TIGES IN BOENEO. 

BY ■■ 


A, Habt Eyebett. 



The close general uniformity of the Eauna of Borneo with that i 
of the Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra is a well known fact, and 
the progress of research has steadily lessened such differences ass 
were, even of late years, supposed to exist. The main conclusion 
drawn, by Zoologists from this circumstance is that the island of 
Borneo has formed, at a very recent geological epoch, an integral, 
portion of the south-eastern extension of the Asiatic continent ; 
and that, consequently, the animals whicdi now inhabit it immigrated 
into its area over a continuous land-surface, and were not intro- 
duced by those fortuitous accidents which effect the peopling of 
all ordinary insular tracts of land. 

Thi*s being the case, it is remarkable that, whilst all the larger 
mammals of the Peninsula — elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, wild oxen, 
&c. — are found existing in both areas, the tiger, which is so 
abundant in the last named district and so peculiarly fitted by its 
restless habits to extend its range rapidly over a continuous and 
congenial habitat, should be entirely wanting in Borneo alone of 
the three great Snnda islands. Borneo, so far as we can see,, 
furnishes the conditions of life suitable for this animaFs existence 
in a degree no less than do the Peninsula, or Sumatra, or Java. 
And yet, so far from the tiger itself having been observed, not even 
a relic of it in a fossil condition has ever been recorded, 
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Mr. A. E. Wallace Las conimeBted, soinewLere in Lis works^ 
on tLis puzzling fact in animal distribixtion, and Le Las suggested 
tLat-tLe tiger may Lave been a denizen of tbe jungles of Borneo in 
former days, and that it lias subsequently become extinct from 
causes at present unexplainable. TLis is, of course, a purely 
LypotLetical solution of tbe problem. Another one occurs to 
me — also LypotLetical, but also possible — viz., that tbe tiger may 
be a- comparatively recent immigrant soiitL-wards on tins side of 
Asia ; and that, by the time it bad extended its range to tbe latitude 
of tbe extremity of tbe Peninsula, tbe insulation of Borneo from 
tbe mainland by submergence of tbe intervening area may Lave 
already readied to sucli an extent, as to render it no longer possible 
^for tbe animal to eifect a lodgment on tbe island, even by dint of 
its well-known power of swimming across wide straits of water. 

Whatever tbe true explanation of its absence, it is worth wbile 
recording the fact that there is a widespread tradition of a large car- 
nivorous animal among tbe tribes that ]3ecplc tbe ISTortb- West Coast 
of Borneo. Without paying any special attention to these stories, I 
have yet come across them several times. When idsiting tbe Serimbo 
mountain in Sarawak in 1870 some Land By aks voluntarily retailed 
to me an account of large tigers (Imrtmau) which they bad heard 
described by tbe old men of their tribe, and in wdiose existence they 
themselves firmly believed. Tbe animals, they said, were- of great 
size, having hair a foot in length of a reddish colour striped wdtb 
black, and tliey bad their lairs in the great eaves of the district. 
This account agreed exactly with another which I bad beard froni 
tbe Balan Byaks (Sea Dyaks) of the Semuiijan river, who declared 
that a pair of these animals haunted a cave in tbe Piipok bill. Sub- 
sequently I again heard these Ptipok tigers spoken of by another 
party of tbe same Byaks, who lived close to tbe bill. Spexsek St. 
JoHX- (vol. ii., p. 107), when travelling among the Muruts of tbe 
Linbang river, met w-itb a similar story of large tigers inhabiting 
caves, which be gives at length, and adds tbe remark, it is worth 
noticing that tbe Muruts of Padas have a great dread of ascending 
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** to tlie summit o£ some of tlieir Mgliest mountains, ou account of 
tlie tigers wliicli still, they say, lurk in the deepest recesses of the 
forest.” Afterwards he again met with the same tradition among 
the Linbaiig Miiriits, hut in a different locality, w^here two rocks 
about thirty feet apart were known among the people as the 
“ Tiger’s Leap.” St. JoHisr says that he had heard of the existence 
of tigers on the Korth-East Coast also, but gives no reference. 

In the year 1869, I happened to be staying at the village of 
the Sihggi Dyaks in Sarawak, and there I lit upon a veritable tiger’s 
skull preserved in one of the head-houses (panogali ) . It w^as kept 
with other skulls of tree-tiger, bear, muntjac-deer, &c., in certain 
very ancient sacred dishes placed among the beams of the roof and 
just over the fire-place. It was so browned and discoloured by soo# 
and dirt, and the Dyaks were so averse to my touching it, that I 
was unable to decide whether it was a fossil or a recent skull. All 
inquiries as to when it had been obtained met with the discouraging 
response : It came to us in a dream,” — and they bad possessed 

it so long that the people could not recall the time when it first 
came into the hands of the tribe. The dish on which it lay was of 
a boat-like form, arid was of camphor- wood and quite rotten. The 
skull %vas 13'| inches long by inches in breadth, measured across 
the jugal arches. The lower j aw and all the teeth were wanting. The 
large sockets for the teeth, the strong hony occipital crest, and the 
widely-arched sygomatic bones indicated that the animal, to which 
the skull belonged, had been one of mature gro-wth. On a second visit 
I made an attempt to purchase it, but the people were so horrified at 
the idea of its removal, that I reluctantly desisted. The chief of 
the village declared that, in consequence of my having moved the 
skull on my last visit, the Dyaks had been afflicted by heavy rains, 
which had damaged their farms ; that once, when a Dyak accidentally 
broke a piece of the bone, he had been at once struck dead with 
lightning ; that its remeval would bring about the death of all the 
iSingghi Dyaks, and so forth. Afterwards the Eajah of Sarawak 
kindly endeavoured to persuade the Dyaks to part with it to him ; 
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bnfc tliej begged tliat lie would demand anytliing rather than tluK 
skull, and he therefore did not push the request. 

Thus we hai^ein North-West Borneo a tradition of the existence 
of the tiger common to several widely-separated and very distinct 
tribes, and we have this skull preserved with so much veneratioii 
at Sihgghi. Now, if this skull were proved to be in a fossil condi- 
tion, there w^ould be little difficulty in accepting Mr. Wallace's 
suggestion that the animal in question once had its place in the 
Bomean fauna and has recently become extinct. But until such 
proof is obtained, it is equally possible that the skull was brought 
from Java and made an heirloom of fas is the Dyak custom), at th(^ 
time when western Borneo was subject to Majapait, when the 
intercourse of the Dyaks with Java seems to have been both fre- 
quent and considerable. And in this case, the traditions above 
noted might be explained as having been derived either from the 
report of tigers seen in Java and the Peninsula by natives of 
Borneo casually visiting those districts in comparatively recent 
times ; or as handed down from the original colonists of Malayan 
stock who peopled the North-West Coast and to whom the animal 
would have been familiar. 

Since writing the above, I find that Braises, in his account of 
the Kayans of the Bejang river (Loga:x's Journal, 184:9) , states 
that these people have a proper name for the tiger, which animal 
they describe as being of large size, and w'hieh they persist in saying 
does c.‘xist in several districts of the interior. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 

OP THP 

INDEPENBENT NATIVE STATES 

OP THE 

MALAY PENINSULA, 

ESPEXIALLT OP THE OIRCHMSTANCES WHICH LED TO THE MOKE 
IKTIMATE RELATIONS BEGEHTLT ADOPTED TOWARDS 
SOME OP THEM BX THE BRITISH UOXERNMENT. 

m TWO PAEIS. 


PAET I.— A Eecoed op Eyentts prior to 1st Jhxe, 1875. 
PABT 11. — The Natite States sikce 1st June, 1875. 

. 

PAET I. 


To understaiid tlie eircumstances whicli led to the more inti- 
mate relations between this Q-overnnient and the NatiYe States of 
the Malayan Peninsula, it will be necessary to glance at the 
accompanying sketch of the Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca, 
and see the position of the Straits Settlements, i. e.^ Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca, with Province Wellesley and the Islands of 
Pengkor, with regard to those States, which were not, in 1874, 
under the Protectorate of Siam, and towards the most of which 
the British Government has assumed a policy of active advice, 
assistance and control, hitherto avoided. 
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THE XNHEPEKBENT NATIVE STATES 


^ From tills sketcK it will be seen tkat between Penaug and 
Malacca, a distance of some 260 miles, lie tke two large Kative 
States of Perak and Selangor, the former with a coast line of 
about 80 miles, and the latter of about 140 miles, and the smaller 
inland State of Snngei Ujong; whilst joining on to Malacca and to 
each other are the small States of Eeinbau, Johd], Muar, Sri 
Menanti, Jelabii, Jempdl, and Jelai. 

Then bct’ween Malacca and vSingapore and going up the East 
coast for a considerable distance (about 120 miles) beyond Singa- 
pore is Johor, and East of that again Pahang. Thcvse are the 
independent States ; whilst Siam exercises a protectorate over 
Kedah on the West coast to the North of Penang, and on the 
East coast Petani and to some extent Trengganuand Kelantan. 

With these last we are not at present concerned, but of the 
former we may well begin with the largest, the most populous and 
most important, and that is Perak. 

Perak, though having but a short coast line, is drained by one 
of the largest rivers in the Peninsula, navigable for boats for 
nearly 200 miles, and, situated as it is at the widest part of the 
Peninsula, stretches further hack than any other State on the 
West coast, marching in the interior with Kedah, Kelantan, Pahang 
and Selangor. 

Selangor again, from its interior boundary, where it joins 
Perak, Pahang, Jelabu and Sungei IJjong, to the coast, preserves 
a tolerably uniform depth of 50 to 60 miles. The ‘‘Negri Seblah 
Barat,’^ or Inland States round Malacca, are very small, having 
formerly comprised hut one Grovernment, whilst Johor and 
Pahang cover very considerable areas. 

Before and up to the year 1874 all these countries, with the 
exception of the two last named, had been in a very unhappy 
state. Perak, torn by intestine struggles and harrassed by the 
party fights of rival factions of Chinese, who had completely 
desolated the largest and richest of its Provinces — Lariit — from 
which the chief native authorities had been for months expelled, 
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was rapidly sinking into a strongliold of pirates, tlie scene of daily 
robbery and bloodshed; and these struggles, which in Larut had 
died down to the embers and could only smoulder there, threatened 
to seek new fuel and blaze out afresh in our Settlement of Penang, 
from which place the leaders in the strife directed and encouraged 
their fighting men in Larut, sending to them orders and supplies, 
whilst they were themselves in comparative safety. 

And though the principals in this Larut War of Extermina- 
tion” were on both sides apparently Chinese, still from the fact of 
the succession of Perak being then disputed, the parties to this 
latter dispute had, for their own ends, adopted the ea\ise of one or 
other faction of Chinese. 

Sultan Ali, Sultan of P^rak (of which, as has been stated, 
Larut was a Province) had died in 1871, and Eaja Muda Abdtjjdla.h, 
son of Sultan JAFfAU, the last Sultan but one, and thus by Perak 
customs the rightful heir to the throne, in spite of his claim, was 
not selected, but Eaja Ismail, a foreigner, a native of Sumatra, 
and late BSndahara of Perak, was raised to the vacant Sultanship. 

To understand this thoroughly some little explanation is 
necessary. 

The custom in Perak, and one which has held through at least 
seventeen generations of Sultans, is this: There are three chief 
posts in the State held by Princes of blood royal, I e. 

The Sultan, 

The Eaja Muda, 

The Eaja Bendahto, 

ami they are held in rotation; if the Sultan dies the Eaja 
Muda becomes Sultan, the Raja Bcndah^ira Eaja Muda, and a new 
Bendahara is appointed. Properly speaking the eldest son of 
the late Sultan fills this last post, and thus, though he does not 
immediately succeed to his father's honours, he must eventually 
become Sultan if he outlive the then Sultan and Eaja Muda, 
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Thu8 siippo^ie A, a son o£ the last Saltan but two, to be Sultan 
o£ P^rak ; B, Eaja Muda, son o£ the last Sultan but one ; 0, the 
Bendahara, son of the last Sultan; and JD, a Prince, the eldest son of 
A ; now suppose A dies, then — 

B becomes Sultan 

C „ Eaja Muda 

I) „ Raja Bendahara, and so on, and thus the Sultan 
is always a man of considei'able age and experience ; and yet 
always the eldest son of a Sultan. 

In the particular case in point, this rule had been departed 
from, and not only in Abbxfllah’s case, but previous to that, when 
in the reign of Sultan Japfae, Eaja Ismail, a foreigner of Suma- 
tra, in high favour with Sultan Jaefab, had been appointed Eaja 
Bendahara instead of Eaja Jtjsof, the eldest son of Sultan 
Abdullah Mahomed Shah, the late Sultan. 

This is explained by the fact that when Sultan Abdullah 
Mahomed Shah died, he and his son were in open warfare with 
by far the greater part of the Chiefs of Perak, and when the time 
came to elect a Bendahara, Jtrsop’s claims by birth were outbalanced 
by his unpopularity, and a stranger was elected to his place, thus 
cutting JusoF out of the line of succession. 

When Sultan Jaffab died and was succeeded by Sultan Ali, 
Ismail, then Bendahara, did not (probably owing to his foreign 
extraction) become Eaja Muda, but remained as Bendahara, 
Abdullah being elected at once to the Eaja Mudaship, and Jusof 
being again passed over. 

This was the state of affairs when Sultan Ali died. Abdul- 
lah to all intents and purposes having the best cbiim, Jusof 
without a friend in Perak, not on speaking terms mth Ismail or 
any of the other Chiefs, and Ismail, a foreigner, having hlled the 
Bendaharaship during the reigns of two Sultans. 

Abdullah at this time was unpopular, an opium smoker, and 
otherwise of indifferent character, and great insult was just then 
put on him by a Eaja Baud of S^llngor, who eloped with his wife, 
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and Abdulla.!! liad not sufficient courage to revenge tlie outrage, 
tliougli the opportunity was offered him. Ismail, on the other 
hand, was an old and inoffoiisive man, and willing to let the Chiefs 
have their own way, provided he was not directly injured. 

Sultan Ali died and was buried, and Ismail was elected 
Sultan by an influential body of the Chiefs. 

It has been stated that the reason for this election vras that 
Abdullah would not come to the Sultan’s funeral, but neither 
Sultan Jaffab nor Sultan Ali ware present at the funeral ol* 
that Sultan whose death gave them the supreme power, and in 
Sultan Alt’s case it was four months before he, then in Larut, 
came into Perak proper after Sultan Jaffab’s death. 

This excuse is not, therefore, worth a moment’s consideration, 
and it may be added that it is the custom in Perak that the 
successor should be present at the late Sultan’s funeral, or rather 
custom it .may be, but it is not an “ adat negri,” a custom which 
should not be broken through. 

There were two circumstances which did, no doubt, account for 
the election ; one, that as Bendahara Ismail was in possession of 
the Eegalia with the keeping of which he was charged; and 2ndlj, 
that he was put forward and almost made Sultan by the Mentri, 
an officer of high rank then entrusted with the G-overnment of 
Larut, and the wealthiest man in Perak. 

There were several reasons why the Mentri wished Abdullah 
not to be elected, and several why he should, in default of Abdul- 
lah, prefer the choice to fall on Ismail. 

The Mentri was an enemy of Abdullah’s and always had 
been. Abdullah, as a Prince of the blood royal of Perak, had. 
demanded money from the Mentri, and been refused, and he had, 
partly by throats and partly by deceit, got the Mentri to assist 
hiiii ill farming the revenues of Krian, a .Province claimed by the 
Mentri, to one party, when the Mentri had already given it to 
another, and we shall see how Abdullah afterwards adopted the 
cause of that faction of Chinese In Larut which the Mentri had 
declared to he his enemies. 
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The Mentri I have stated to be rich, he was not only rich, but 
so much wealthier than any other P^rak Chief, that he appears at 
this time to have plainly contemplated his eventual succession to 
the throne of Perak, and to gain this end his best plan was to 
obtain a precedent for breaking the line of succession, hitherto 
carried uninterruptedly through the royal blood of Perak. 

The Mentri was not of royal blood, he was not even barely of 
P^Tak, but if Ismail, a Sumatra man, and only the Bendahara, 
could be raised to the Siiltanship, then why not he himself, the 
richest and consequently most powerful man in Perak and a Chief 
of almost as high rank as the Bendahara himself ? 

Another reason why the Mentri was anxious for the appoint- 
ment of the Bendahara was that he had a very great influence 
over him, so great that he is even reported to have been some- 
times in possession of the Bendahara’s chop, or seal, and written 
any letters or documents he liked in his name. 

Thus Ismail, an old man (his age being another good reason 
for his election), being once Sultan, the Mentri could well prepare 
his own way to that high office, and might easily prevail on Ismatl 
either to retire in his favour when his (the Mentri’s) plana were 
matured, or at his death to enjoin the other Chiefs to elect the 
Mtmtri as his successor. 

Ismail was elected Sultan, and yet even amongst the Chiefs who 
thrust this honour upon him, for he personally never wished to be 
Sultan, several declared that Ismail’s appointment was merely a 
temporary one, and made more to bring ABDxrLLAn to reason than 
for any other purpose. 

Abdullah was indignant in the extreme when he heard of 
tins, and communicated his feelings and his claims to the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, 

Some attempts were made to bring Ismail and Abdullah 
together to effect a reconciliation, but these having failed, and 
Abdullah, finding that the Straits Government would do nothing 
towards assisting him to make good his claim, whilst the Mentri, 
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having ai. one time pretended to be very much his fi’iend, ha,<l 
turned completely against him, espoused the cause of that party 
of Chinese (the Si Kuans) which was now the declared enemy of 
the Mentri, and gave them active assistance with arms and men, 
besides supporting and justifying tlv.dr actions In Larixt with his 
authority as Sultan of Perak ; and it was at this time (about 
September, 1873,) that -we find Eaja Jusof reconciled to Abb urn. a h , 
in Lariit by Abdullah’s orders, and liolding the rank and chop 
of Eaja Muda of Perak conferred on him by Abdullah acting 
under the title of Sultan. 

Thus ill January, 1874, Larut was practically in the hands of 
two small parties of Chinese, the Si Kuans with a force of under 
1,000 men, and the Go Kuans with about double that number. 
With the Si Kuans there was also a very small party of Malays, 
sent by Abdullah’s orders to support their cause ,* wdiilst the 
MSntri had an additional force chiefly composed of Indians under 
Captain Speedy. 

Captain Speedy, at that time holding an appointment under 
the Straits Government, had been induced by the Mentri to leave 
that service and proceed to India to recruit Natives of India to 
fight for the Mentri in support of his then friends, the Go Kuans. 

The Mentri appears to have prevailed on Captain Speedy to 
join him. by liberal o:fiers for his immediate services, both to recruit 
the Indians, and, when recruited, to lead them against the Si Kuans, 
and by the promise of very favourable terms in the future (I heard 
one-fourth of the whole revenues of Larut) should Captain Speedy 
succeed in permanently driving out the Si Kuans from Larut. 

In the 2nd week in January, 1874, 1 went to Larut to invite 
the Mentri and Captain Speedy to the projected meeting at Pulo 
Peugkor. I found the forts on the upper part of the Larut river, 
(that is at Telok Kertang and Matang) and the main road as far 
as Simpang, where it forks, (the right hand leading to Eukit Gan- 
tang and Perak) occupied by Si Kuaiis. They had numerous 
stockades at intervals on the road, and the country then seemed 
to contain none but fighting men. They were in distress for 
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provisions, subsisting on tlie produce of oreluirds from v^iiich the 
ownei^s had been driven, and on such booty as their fast boats 
could procure by piracy on the high seas and in the rivers and 
creeks which seam the coast of Larut. 

At Simpang was the largest Si Kuan stockade, an ingeniously 
eoiistructed and considerable work, and about 800 or 400 yards 
distant from it, right across the Bukit (xantang road, was a 
stockade erected under Captain Speedy's direction and filled with 
Gro Kuans and some 200 Indians, who had only been allowed to 
leave India after considerable opposition from the authorities. 

Captain Speedy had dislodged the Si Kuans from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kota, the then largest town of Lariit, and 
the Go Knans occupied that place ; but the Si Kuans still held, as 
I have said, the river and the main road, not only up to Simpang, 
but to abridge across the Larut river, some two miles higher up the 
road in the direction of Kota, and there they had another stock- 
ake called Ah Oh.” I should mention that in this part of Larut 
the roads only were worth defending or fighting for, as the country 
on either side was impassable swamp or jungle. The Mentri and 
Captain Speedy occupied, besides Kota and the mines, the branch 
road from Simpang to Bukit Gantang, the Mentri’s own residence, 
as also the stockade near the mouth of the Larut river from which 
Captain *Woollcombe, e.n., had driven the Si Kuans. 

As far as I could see the Si Kuans were still a long way from 
being driven out of Larut, for though pressed for money, they had 
the best position, whilst ail the stores for the Mentri’s friends, 
which of course were supplied from Penang, had either to go over- 
land from Province Wellesley, a long journey through the jungle, 
or up the Limau, a branch of the Larut river, and thence through 
the jungle by elephants to Bukit Gantang, Simpang, or Kota. 

With all the 'Mentri’s superior artillery (he had 4 Krupp 
guns of considerable calibre), his Indian contingent, and the advan- 
tage of an English leader, he had not been able to strike any really 
effectual blow at his enemies, and at this time affairs in Larut were 
perhaps in a nlore deplorable state than they had ever been. 
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IsMATL, tliough he had urged to be excused accepting the 
vSultanship, now that he was elected determined to maintain his 
position, but living a most retired life far away in the interior of 
Perak, never seemed to trouble himself with the affairs of State, 
or take any measures to prevent the ruin and desolation of Larut, 
or the disgrace which had been put on one of his highest officers, 
the Mentri. 

Larut, from a populous and thriving country with some 20 to 
ii0,000 inhabitants and a revenue of about $200,000 per annum, 
with hundreds of good houses and acres of cultivated lands, had 
been reduced to a wilderness, inhabited, with the exception of 
Captain Speed r and his men, by pirates, robbei’s and murderers. 

It is useless to go into a detail of the atrocities committed on 
all sides in Larut, but at the beginning of this disturbance 3,000 
men are said to have been killed in a day, every house in the 
country, except those at Bukit G-antang and the Mentri’s house 
at Matang, had been burnt down, and Larut was filled with nothing 
hut stockades, whose occupants, at least those of the Si Kuan 
faction, eked out a precarious livelihood by a system of wholesale 
piracy and murder, not only in Larut and Perak waters, bnt on 
the high seas, going so far as to make more than one attack on 
our Settlement of Pengkor, and finally severely wounding two 
officers of II. M.’s ISTavy in an attack on a boat of H. M. S. 

After this last act Captain Wooelcombe, b.ise, Senior ISTaval 
Officer in these waters, destroyed the two principal stockades of 
these pirates on the Larut river, and the Mentri was thus able to 
gain possession of the mouth of his river, a result he would pro- 
bably never have accomplished alone. 

Previous to this a steamer flying the English flag had been 
fired on, and there luid been a considerable naval engagement, 
in which a large number of Chinese junks took part, between the 
vessels of the rival factions off Larut, where the Go Kuan party 
liad been completely defeated and two of their vessels sunk. 

To such an extent had party feeling risen, that having expelled 
the Mentri from Larut, a desperate attempt was made to murder 
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him by biowiing up his house in Penang, an attempt whioli must 
have cost him his life had he been in the house as was supposed. 

When it is added that several of II. M/s G-im-vessels had for 
months been endeavouring to put down this piracy between 
Penang and Piilo Pengkor without securing a single pirate, whilst 
the atrocities seemed on the increase, some idea may be obtained 
of the state of Larut and P^rak in January, 1871. 

Por Pn?ak, though by no means in the condition of Larut, was 
hardly to he looked upon as happy and prosperous. Cursed by th(' 
possession of two Sultans, (for even one, reigning in unclispute<l 
and therefore good tempered sway, is hardly a blessing in a coun- 
try when acting by the light of Malay justice) eacli supported by a 
number of influential Chiefs, each levying taxes as though he alom^ 
were Sultan, and each endeavouring as best he might to injure flu? 
adherents of the other, whilst independent bands of robbers under 
the leadership of Chiefs who called themselves Eajas marauded 
undisturbed in the interior, Perak, the most populous and most 
beautiful of Malay States, was rendered almost intolerable even to a 
people whose perceptions have been dulled by the oppression of 
generations, and many of whom are slaves and the offspring of 
slaves. 

Let us now turn to Selangor — Selangor which can boast a 
longer catalogue of crimes, w^hose name, even amongst the Malay 
States themselves, has ever been a bye-wmrd for piracy and intes- 
tine strife. But though it is necessary, for a comprehension of the 
future events in POrak, to have a knowledge of what were the 
■ positions of the various actors there, and what circumstances 
brought them into those positions, it will not be necessary to 
describe so fully the previous doings of the Selangor Eajas. 

To fix the date when disturbances first began in Selangor 
would be difficult, as internal quarrels and strife seem to have been 
its normal condition, and that not affording a sufficient tleid for 

f I call these men pirates” because though originallj, and tn the 
end mainly, this was a party fight, one faction at least was driven to such 
extremes that they attacked indiscriminately ail boats they could find passing 
the coasts ofFerak and Larut, murdered their crews and carried off the cargoes, 
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ihe warlike tondcJicicn or the Selangor Rajas, tht^lr surplus energy 
was direetod, and with considerahle success, to a system of piracies 
on the (‘oast and iu tlie neighbourhood of Scla-ngor. 

A more particular struggle had, however, been going on in 
Selangor, with more or less vigour since 1867, in -whicliyear, Tunku 
jJiA Udia", a brother of tlie Sultan of Kedah, and, like all of that 
laDuly, a man of more than ordinarily enlightened views, went to 
Stiiruigorj^ married a daughter of the Saltan of that conntry, and 
was appointed by him to be his Yiceroy. 

Under the general name of Selangor a-re included live large 
districts, each on a considerable river of its own, named respectively 
.Bernam, Stdiingor, Klaiig, Langat, and Lukut/^ Bernam being the 
most northerly and the others joining on in succession. 

The Sultan, w'ho by the way is supreme, and, unlike the custom 
in Perak, has no very high officers under him, then and is now 
residing at Langat, and had three grown up sons — Rajas Musaii, 
Kau'ar and Yakub. Of these sons Raja Musah, the eldest, was 
by his father’s consent then (iu 1867) living at Selangor in com- 
plete control of that river. 

A Raja Itam held Bernam, Raja But, Lnkiit, and Raja Mahi)!, 
a grandson of the late Sultan, having driven out Baja Dolau, 
formerly in Klaiig, was holding that place and enjoying its reve- 
nues as his owm. 

About this time Raja Dolah died in Malacca, to which place 
he had retired to organize an expedition against Mahui to recover 
Klaug, and at his death lie enjoined liis sons to carry out this 
expedition. 

This was done, and Tunkn Lia Upin-, finding Raja Bolah’s 
sons at the mouth of the Klang river and already engaged in a 
struggle with MAiini, in his capacity of Viceroy to the Sultan, 
ordered both parties to desist and stated that he would settle their 


^ Lakiit 1ms lately, by a mutual rectification of boundaries, passed to Sungei 
Ujong. (1880, ) 
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differeiu'C* Eiija Mahdt, however, refused to acknowledge 'Funkii 
Dia Ubii^’s right to interfere, and thus Tuiikii Dia Udik deter- 
mined to bring him to reason, and invited the vsons of .Haja. Dolih 
to assist, which they did, and Mah.bi was drivenfroni Kljing, which 
was taken and has ever since been occupied by Tiinkii Dia 

But the war, if so it may be called, was carried into Selangor 
and Beruam, Eaja Mahbi obtaining at different times the assist- 
ance of Eaja IxAir of Bernam, Sxeb Mashob, a Selangor man of 
Arab extraction, Eaja Asun, a MandMing of Sumatra and a rene- 
gade to Tunku Dia UBiN,-~and chiefest of all Eaja Mahmitb, a 
son of one Eaja Bebkat, a man who ranked second in Stdangor ; 
whilst the sons of the Sultan, though they appear to have taken 
no active part against Tunku Dia Ubik, are believed to have 
sympathised with, if not assisted, Mahbi and his party. 

It may be wondered how it was that during ail these years, 
from 1S67 to 18/3, the Sultan did nothing personally to put an 
end to these disturbances which were depopulating his country 
and driving out ail hoiie>st men, indeed that he rather seemed 
to encourage the stidfe. 

To those intimately acquainted with the Sultan and wdth these 
turbulent Eajas there seems to be an easy explanation of his con- 
duct, In the first place his character is eminently of the laksez 
faire type ; he had sympathies on both sides, on one his son-in-law 
and his cousin's son, and on the other several men distantly related 
to him, and, in a degree, his own sons. But the real reason 

of his apparent indifference was his fear of Mahbi, and the 
equally desperate characters associated with him, should he by 
violent measures (and none other would have availed) attempt to 
punish their contempt for the authority of, and personal hatred 
to, his Yieeroy. 

And those best acquainted with the facts aver that he had 
cause for fear, that it wms even at one time proposed to murder 
the Sultan, get rid of his Viceroy, and parcel out the country 
amongvst these rebellious Eajas. 

* Tunku Bia Udin has now returned to Kedah, where he is joint-Kegent; 
with lus brother Tunku Yk'KVb, (1880.) 
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Wliiit. reuioiistrauee could do tlie Siiltau did, not unco hid 
repeatodlj, iseeiug, liowevcT, to how little purpose ho at length 
gave it up ; but to take a lirm stand by one party and condemn in 
foto the actions of the other : for this the KSiilian had not siifficiont 
strength of piir]:)ose. 

And indeed he might have been very niiieh more cordial in 
his relations with his Yieeroy (against whom, however, he has 
never made complaint) had it not been that there were interested 
people ever ready to abuse the Yieeroy to the Snltan and to repeat 
IdvS reputed speeches in disparagement of his father-in-law, whilst 
these people, in the same way, were continually declaring to Timku 
Dia UniN" that the Snltan was aiding his enemies to the utmost. 

The struggle was carried on with varying success, until in 
1872-71 the Bendahara of Pahang, at the instance of this Grovem- 
nient, sent Tunkii Dia ITdin very considerable assistance iu men 
and money. 

By their means Tuuku Dia Ux>in succeeded in retaking the 
whole of the districts of Klang and Selangor, and driving Mahoi 
and Mahmxjj) to Langat, and Syei) Mashoe and Baja Asxjl to 
Perak ; with Baja Itam, Tunku Dia UniJir had already made friends. 

It is, however, but natural to conclude that this cessation of 
hostilities would only have lasted long enough to allow Mahdi and 
his allies to get ready a new expedition, and that, as had occurred 
before, so would it be again — war, pillage and piracy until the 
principals on one side were either killed or completely driven from 
this part of the Peninsula. 

When Tunku Dia Dnm retook Selangor in November, 1871, 
what had once been a populous and thriving place was almost 
uninhabited, such few hovels as still remained being in ruins, the 
plantations overgrown with jungle, the owners fled to another 
country, whilst the mines in the interior were totally deserted, the 
machinery burnt or broken and the roads infested by starving 
hands of robbers, who would hesitate at committing no crime 
either to obtain p)lunder or revenge themselves on their enemies. 


A.iul lawtly, these prolonged distil rhaiice^j were rapidly over- 
vv'heliniiig Perak and Selangor with debt, the Mcntri in Larut and 
Tunku Dta Unix in Selangor being respectively indebted to the 
extent oi* S300,0()0 or $400,000, wdtli no prospect of paying ofl: 
this money, except from a flourishing revenue after years of peace 
and prosperity, an eyentiiality then apparently verging on the 
impossible. 

Simgei Iljong wdiieh, as has been stated, marches with the 
South-Eastern boundary of Selangor, had, as might be expected, 
become mixed up in the Selangor disturbances, and the Chiefs 
of Sungei Ujong, not content with their own troubles and disputes 
with their neighbour and old enemy Eambau, taking opposite 
sympathies, liad all but involved their little State in Just such au 
internal struggle as had devastated Selungor. 

The small inland States of Sungei Ujong, Eambau, Johol, <&c., 
had originally been under the Sultan of Johor, but about 1778, 
Johor, no longer able or anxious to be responsible for the govern- 
ment of these, no doubt even then, troublesome districts, obtained 
for them a Prince of true Mcnangkiibau descent, who, under the 
title of Yang di Pertuan Besar, ruled over these States, then 
federated into one. 

Each separate State, howmver, still had its own immediate 
Chiefs, who, under the title of Penguin or Eatu, virtually controlled 
their own district, with an occasional reference to the Tang di 
Pertuan Besar. 

This ariTangement lasted till about the year 1800, wdien the 
then Yang di Pertuan B&ar induced some of the- Peng iilus to consent 
to the additional appointment of a Deputy under the title of Yang 
di Pertuan Muda. 

Erom this time till 1874, that is to say during the whole of 
the present century, the Inland States have been the scene of 
almost continuous disturbances. 

First quarrelling amongst themselves (notably in the cases of 
Eaja Ali and Steu Sabak about 1883), and then making British 
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sLibjectrf tlie iniioeent Biifferers by their party warfare, they reu- 
clered these States, and more espeeially the Linggi river, nil but 
impassable. 

The Linggi river which in its lower part forms the boundary 
])etween Selangor and Malacca,'^' in its up])cr part forks, the right 
braneh becoming, for some distance, the boundary between Siingei 
b jong and Eainbau, and the left branch, for a short way, the boun- 
dary between Rambau and Malacca. 

It may be iniagliiod what effect the positions of Siingei ITjoug 
and Eambau with regard to each other, and to the Linggi liver 
which ran between them, wmuld have on any one so nnfortunade 
as to be obliged to inako use of tliat river as a tlioroughfare. 

During at least the last forty years, the condition of these 
States may be briefly described as one of complete disorganization 
and consequent oppression and poverty. 

Sungei Ujong and Eambau, to each other the bitterest foes, 
when not in actual and declared warfare ke[)t their feud alive 
by cattle-lifting, river piracy, and highway robbery, whilst each 
constantly induced one or other of the remaining States to adopt 
her cause, never failing to make the Linggi river the chief scene 
of operations. Both legitimate parties would there erect stockades 
and levy taxes on the traders (usually British subjects of Malacca), 
wdiilst independent bands of marauders, with a true spirit of pri- 
vateering, raised their stockades and demanded of every passer-by 
an exorbitant blackmail, mid should this be refused tliey seldom 
failed to punish such temerity by murder and robbery. 

Add to this that in each of these small States there is at least 
one Penguin, at whose death there is usually an armed struggle 
for the vacant office, and a fair idea may be obtained of the “peace 
and prosperity” of the independent States bordering on Malacca. 

Such a struggle as lias just been spoken of as possible had but 
now (in January, 1874,) ended in Eambau, and was about to begin 
in Sungei Ujong. 


Now Sungei Ujong anti Malacca. (1880.) 
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In order that there mar be no difficulty in understanding the 
eireumstances which led to the direct intervention of Government 
in Sungei Ujong, it will be 'well to at once describe the interior 
economy of that State. 

The chief authority in Sungei Ujong. and the one with whom 
this Grovernment has always corresponded and treated in conducting 
relations with that State, is a Pengiilu with the title of Klana 
Putra, a title which by right descends from uncle to nephew, that 
nephew behig the eldest son of the Klana’s eldest sister, in default 
the next son or a son of another sister. 

Butin Sungei Ujong there was another authority, with the title 
of I)atu Bandar, an office which ought, like the first, to descend 
from uncle to nephew, and for which its last holder claimed an 
almost, it not quite equal, position, authority, and consideration with 
that of the Klana. 

There were reasons which might give rise to this feeling, prin- 
cipal amongst them that the Data Bandar was a man oE at least 
seventy-five years of age, and had held his office for some twenty 
years, w’hilst the Klana was a comparatively young man and had 
just been appointed. 

The Bandar, an extremely parsimonious man, had, during his 
twenty years of office, accumulated a large sum of money, and this 
consequently gave him considerable influence in the country, 
whilst he was possessed of such a reputation for determination, 
impatience of the least contradiction, and the prompt eixecution of 
desperate deeds, that many of those who wmiild not have been Ins 
followers through love, were so by fear. 

The Bandar had also made use of his long tenure of power to 
get the greater part of the revenues into bis owm hands, and the 
Klana, having been installed, soon found that he must either 
content himself with what the Bandar allowmd him to have or 
assert his rights hy force. 

One thing, how’ever, is certain in regard to the apparently 
anomalous positions of theKse “ Two Kings of Brentford,” and that 
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irt, that it; wna a ciiritoin in SuHgei UJong that when one oi* these 
t-wo otiiees het*aiuo vacant, it enuld only he perilled hy the consent 
ol* tlie (liioi: who tlien held the other, and though it haw been 
stated tliat tlie present Kiaiui* is not the legitimate occupant, yet 
he was appointed in the regular way by the late Bandar, whose 
own succession, thougli he enjoyed his post fur so many years, will 
lun^dly bear the light of severe scrutiny. 

There had never been cordial relations between tlie Klaiia and 
the Bandar of Stmgei Ujong, and an estrangement once formed 
tlie breacli between them became daily wider, more especially when 
the Kiana ado])ted the cause of Tunku JDia. Unix and promised to 
give none of his enemies harbour in Siingei IJjong, whilst it was 
well known that the Bandar wtis on the best terms with lla^jas 
Maiiui and Ma-EMUB, and had, on several occasions, given them, 
besides shelter in his house, material assistance for the prosecu- 
tion of their J*aids. 

As for the other small fStates, besides their frequently taking part 
in the Eambau-Sungei Ujoiig conflicts, they w^erc themselves, 
and more especially Ulii Muar, Jelafou and Sri Menanti, the 
scenes of petty struggles, whilst they all, without exception, gave 
refuge to the criminals who fled from justice in the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Tohor and Pahang were the only exceptions to this disgrace- 
ful state of affairs, and there has been for years so little good 
feeling betiveeii even these two countries, and such jealousy with 
regard to their boundary, that it is believed that w’ere it not for 
their position, so close to Singapore, and the great interest this 
G-oveiuiment has always taken in Johor, they would long ere this 
have been involved in a war as bitter, and on a larger scale, than 
any that has been described, indeed it is more than probable that 
this most anxiously to he avoided catastrophe has only been averted 
by the constant mediation of this Grovernment between tliose 
States. 

^ Syed Abduieah^ixx ; he died returning from Mecca at the end 
of 1879. 
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Besides the internal struggles in Perak, Selfingur, Snngei 
TJjong, Eamhau, &c., there was an outstanding question oi* houn- 
baries — first between Perak and Selangor, then betwec'u Selfnigor 
and Sungei Ujong, and again between Sungei P^jong and Pambau 
— which threatened to, at any time, involve tlie whole ot this part 
of the Peninsula in war. , 

Any number of instances might be given to shew the Ivind ol: 
rule under which the Malays liave hitherto lived, one or two will, 
however, he sufficient. 

In the reign of Sullau JAPrAii there was in Perak a Treiiggilim 
man, who had such a sweet voice, that when he read the Koran all 
who heax^d him were charmed with it. On one occasion he was 
reading in the presence of the Sultan, and one of the women of 
the harim was so struck that she, contrary to custom, came out to 
listen. Some of the woman's relations chose to feel aggrieved by this, 
and when the man went out, they lay in wait to kill him, but 
knowing he was armed with a very famous kriss they feared to 
molest him. They then complained to the vSiiItan, and asked what 
was to be done ; his reply was You are fools, first take Ivis kriss 
and then kill liim.'’ Accordingly, acting on this advice, one of 
them made an excuse to borrow the weapon, and when the Trcng- 
gfinu man went out to look for him, the others stabbed him until 
their krisses met in his body. 

In Lariit, the Chinese, believing a man guilty of too great fami- 
liarity with another man’s wife, took both the suspected parties, 
man and woman, |)iit them in wicker baskets, and tlmew them 
into an abandoned tin mine, which had become filled with water. 
It is also stated that ii similarly suspected couple were bound, 
nude, and partially buried in the middle of a road, where every 
passer-by thrust into their bodies a piece of stick sharpened 
at one end and lighted at the other. 

In Prrak, too, when a man wished to revenge himself on 
another for a real or fancied wrong, the ordinary course was to 
plan and carry out a midnight amok,” which consists in a num- 
ber of men, armed to the teeth, making a rush on a house, murder- 
ing every one they meet, and then burning the place, 
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III St'laiigor it liardlj aii exaggeration, to ciay that 
every man o\ er twenty years of age, whom you met on the road, 
had hilled at least one man. Indeedit was considered rather a 
a reproach on any one who liad not done so, and even now (1875) 
those Eajas are looked on with the greatest respect who can boast, 
the longest list of victims. One Selangor Eaja was reputed, and 
indeed acknowledged it himself, to liave killed ninety-nine men, 
another fori v , and several over twenty each ; whilst even the women 
were not iinai‘cnsto!ne(l to the use of deadly weapons against eacli 
other. 

It is stated that a man was leaving Laiigat to go up the river, 
some year or two ago, when, as he left, a friend on the bank said 
“ You had hotter take care, there are said to be forts on the river.” 
The next morning, a Eaja, having been told of the remark, 
met this friend, and striking him in the mouth with his krivss, 
killed him, with the simple remark Miilutnia terlainpau jahat” — 
i. c., “ He had a very wicked mouth.” 

Not long ago, another Eaja at Langat punished two of his 
father’s female debt slaves, who had attempted to escape from 
bondage, by having their licads held under water in the river 
till they were dead. 

These cases were quoted to me by the actors or lookers on in 
the scenes, and I could multiply them nd museanh A Chinese, 
some years resident in Langat, speaking of the frequent use of 
deadly weapons in that place but a year or two ago, said Every 
one in kangai' carried weapons, and used them without let, 
hindrani'c, or hesitation, even cowards became brave after a short 
residence in Bandar Termasa (Langat).” Murders for a hasty 
word, or a debt of a few dollars, or perliaps cents, were of weekly 
oceiirrenee. 

Countries where such cases as these were too common to 
afford remark for more than a day, were not likely to offer much 
inducement to foreigners to invest their capital, or trust their 
lives in ; and vSeiringor, except in Klang and Lukiit, is almost an 
unknown country. 
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Liikut, close to the Cap*e Kachado Lighthouse, and only 40 
miles from Malacca, was, under its last Eaj a, the most thriving 
place in Selangor with a revenue o£ nearly |200,000 a year ; but on 
his death, partly from the failure of some sources of revenue, and 
partly from inefficiency in the administration hy his sons who had 
taken charge of the Q*overninent, the revenues of Lukut at once 
fell, and do not now amount to $5,000 per annum. 

In Siingei Ljong, affiairs were only better in so far that the 
Bandar did what he liked, but did not let any one else do so. 
The following may he taken as an instance of one of the ways 
in which he raised money. 

A certain Haji came to Sungei Ujong and treated the Bandar 
with such deference that his heart warmed towards him, and he 
determined to make him a present of money. Accordingly, he 
sent round to the Chinese miners and traders, ordering each to 
give a sum of money for this purpose — one $30, another $20, and so 
on. By this means he collected $500, $100 of which he gave to 
the Haji, and the other $400 he kept himself. 

Such was the state of the Peninsula in 1874, and enough has 
been told to shew that there was ample reason to justify Governor 
Sir As^deew Claeke in taking some effieetual step to put a stop 
to those crimes, which had hitherto been frequently per- 
petrated on British subjects, and, if possible, to reconcile the 
opposing parties in these struggles, more especially in the case of 
Larut, which so nearly affected the peace and safety of our own 
Settlement of Penang. 

To obtain this end, negotiations were opened with the Chinese 
of the contending factions, and this mediation brought about very 
satisfactory results. 

Sir Akbbew Ceabee met the principal Chinese of both parties 
at our Island of Pengkor, in January, 1874, and, by treating both 
factions equally, he effected a reconciliation, which stopped at.once 
all piracy at sea, all fighting on shore, and which in one year 
had such an mfiuence on Larut, that that district was, in January, 
1875, producing a revenue of $30,000 a month, with an estimated 
population of some thirty -five thousand Chinese and Malays. 
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J udging that the BettieBieiit of th6 Perak siiccejssiun wa« a matter 
of almost equal urgency with the pacification of Larut, and would, 
in the future, be of greater importance, whilst no lasting good 
could come by arranging the one without the other, letters and 
messengers were sent to summon Tsmatb, Abdullau, and the 
principal Chiefs of Perak. 

IsMATL did not attend. Being a long way in the interior of 
Perak, and having hitliei’to had no dealings with Enrojmans, he 
was probably, like all natives, suspicious of the rcce])tion he might 
meet with. An dull A it, liowever, came, and he was accompanied 
l)y most of the principal Perak Chiefs,'’^ except Baja Jusou, who 
was then looked upon as Baja Mnda, and from whom no com- 
plaints had ever ])ecn received that he had been unjustly deprived 
of the supreme power. 

The main point, necessarily, had been to put a stop to those 
<lisgraceful occurrences which were rapidly recalling to mind the 
ill-fame borne by the Straits of Malacca for acds of piracy and 
cruelty when European shipping first used them as a highway to 
the East. But having secured this end for the niomexit, witli 
guarantees for the future good conduct of the Chinese, it was 
necessary to consider hj wliat means this present neeessaiy result 
might be continued. 

One solution likely to suggest itself was, no doubt, annex- 
ation, but considering the reluctance with which the Home Govern- 
ment had hitherto sanctioned even the slightest interference in 
the Malay States, that course was little considered. The only 
other alternative, which recommended itself as having a prospect 
of success, was to give the Native Chiefs an opportunity of 
governing their countries under the advice and assistance of Bidtish 
Officers, and see whether, under these circumsta.n(X^s, they w'ere 
capable of being entrusted with sueli responsibility. Sliould they. 


^ Tlie who actually attended were: —Abdullah, the Eaja 

Bendiihara Fsmax (Prime Minister), the .Mentri, the Batu Temenggong, the 
Bafcu Laxanuma, the J)atu ^ha.bandar and the Batu Sagor, 
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alter trial, prove tliemselves unable or iin'willing to iiiaiiitain 
order in tlieir own oountries, and amicable relations witli our 
possession then tbe other alternative would still remain. 

The question of the succession was fully discussed, and all the 
Oliiefs at Pengkor expressed tlieir desire to appoint ABniiLLAU 
Sultan, and Sir Ahbeew Clabhe, agreeing to tlieir unanimons 
election of liim, an Engagement was drawn np setting fortli tliis 
new creation, acknowledged by Her Majesty’s representative, and 
conferring on Ismail tbe title of Ex-Sultan ; consenting, at ibt‘ 
request of tbe Sultan and bis Obiefs, to send a British Officer to 
be Resident in Perak, to collect tbe revenue and advise tbe Sultan, 
and also containing clauses which Tectified tbe boundary between 
Province "Wellesley and that part of Perak called Krian ; whilst 
the old and much discussed Treaty of 1825 was declared to be 
interpreted in tbe sense in which it bad, no doubt, been made, 
i, €,, that tbe Dindings, a strip of the mainland, as well as tbe 
Islands of Pengkor, should be British territory. 

Tbe principal results of this action arc, that since that Engage- 
jnent was made, there has been no case of piracy in Perak waters. 
Larut has been re-peopled, and its revenues have doubled in 
amount what was received in its most prosperous days under tlie 
unaided administration of its ^N’ative ruler ; whilst tlie proportion 
of crime to tbe population of Pth^ak has not been greater than that 
in tbe Straits Settlements. At tbe same time, in Larut, all arms 
have been removed and stockades destroyed, whilst towns have 
been built, mines opened, and roads made, the necessary accom- 
paniments of an increased population and an increased reventu^ 

The proposal to send Resident British Officers to advise and 
assist the Native rulers and afford protection to British subjects 
originated with tbe Malay Eajas themselves, Raja A nnuLLA n having 
in 1872, begged Governor Sir Habut Obd to assist him to obtain 
bis rights as Sultan and to lend him an Officer to teach liim bow to 
govern bis country, saying that be would give that Officer for a 
time the whole revenues of bis country, except sufficient to pi^ovide 
himself with food and clothing. 
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ISloi'v- recently Tunku Dix UniN and the Klariii of Suiigei 
T'jeijg liave a.t<ke(l for and obtained British Eesidcnts, expressing 
in eacl) case liieir desire to defray the expenses of these Oiilccrs. 

Ther(‘ is now a E(‘sident in Perak, and an Assistant Eesideiit 
in. La rut. 

Nothing has occurred in Larut of aiiy importance since 
daiiLiary, 18/ t, but the country lias been tairefully worked 3i]) to 
its present state, its revenue guarded, and justice adininistcred 
nnder the iiuniediate supervision of the A.ssistant E-esideni ((.kipt. 
8PF32nv), whilst, besides roads for the benefit of the miners aiicl 
traders in Larut, a I’oad, which may in time eoiinect Province Wel- 
lesley with Johor, Inis be(3n begun, both in our newly acquired 
territory in Krian and also in Larut, to give a direct road com- 
munication between those districts and our own Settlements, whilst 
another road to join Larut with Perak proper is also in course of 
making ; and this also would form a joint in a great highway 
through the Peninsula from Penang to Singapore. 

The Lari.it debts, already spoken of, incurred by the Mentri in 
Ins vain attempts to put down the party %hts of the Chinese in 
Larut, are in the hands of a Committee of Enquiry. 

In Perak, which has a resident population of about 30,000 
Malays, with numbers of. Eajas and Chiefs, as was to be expected 
there are those who prefer the law of “ might being right ” to any 
inodihcation of that original principle, and these have taken up a 
policy of grumbling discontent^ with Eajas Ismail and JtjSop for 
leaders. 

lBMAi.,L, though in conversation and correspondence he pro- 
fesses it to be his only desire to follow the advice of the English 
G-overnment, has nevertheless practically assumed a position of 
passive disregard of the new state of affairs, and, amongst Malays, 
of being the aggrieved victim of ill-treatment at the hands of 
those Chiefs who, having elected him Sultan, afterwards discarded 
him. And in this course he is supported and advised, if not 
instigated, by the Mentxd and one or two lesser Chiefs, who, whilst 
they were the followers of Ismail the Saltan/’ did many things 
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wliicli tliey now hesitate t(.) attempt as the followers of the Ex- 
Sultan/’ 

JxisoT, however, has no feeling of this kind, and, holding the 
appointment of Baja Muda, he would have the present control of 
Perak affairs with a hj no means improbable possibility of becom- 
ing Sultan hereafter, hut though he knows that lie is utterly 
unsupported, and that should the supreme authority become vacant 
to-inorrow perhaps not one Chief in Perak would approve of his 
becoming Sultan, and though he formerly willingly accepted the 
Baja Mudaship under Aubtjllah, yet he is now so occupied by the 
thought that he is the rightful Sultan aud being unjustly deprived 
of his true position, that lie is ready to ally himself with any one 
who will in any way oppose the present arrangements. 

Some further steps will probably be necessary before these 
Bajas will be induced to give up their present attitude, for though 
that is not at present a threatening one, still it does much to pre- 
vent the complete and speedy settlement of Perak affairs. 

Another point provided for in the Peiigkor Engagement was 
the arrangement of a Civil List, and the fact of this being as yet 
unsettled, has no doubt contributed, in some degree, to the discon- 
tent of IsMAii/’s party. This can hardly be decided except at a full 
assembly of the Chiefs and in the presence of some one whose 
advice has sufScient weight with them to carry conviction. Could 
such an assembly be arranged, in such a presence, it is possible 
that both questions might be settled at one and the same time. 

Neither Ex-Sultan Is^^iail nor Baja Jusop would probably have 
ever taken up the attitudes they have had it not been that certain 
designing persons, British subjects, with the sole desire of making 
money, represented that if their services were employed at a suf- 
ficiently high figure anything might be done, even to the annulling 
of the- Pengkor Engagement and the constituting of JirsoE Sultan 
of Perak* Indeed some of the Chiefs are still of opinion that this 
Engagement might, by the infiuenceof their advisers in the Straits, 
be rendered worthless. 
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of iTieiidshij), now (o -AffninnAir now to Ismail, Inis in no sumn 
<logm‘ lieiped. to keep iiiive the discontent wliich exists. 

When tiu‘ Resident lirst took up Ins dul ies, i he (*o}le(*iion of 
i*e\(‘nue ninl lh(‘ preservation oF tlie piMce s('tnn(‘d lo dtuiinnd sinl; 
immediate arra.ugcmeid uahI control. Unit llima* was nnt nppm- 
Irniily to devofe liimselF entirel}' to I he (1nel*s. hul now dial llioo 
two imporiaiit (|iU‘stions are put on nioi'e sal.isl'aetniw rooiiiie.. ii 
seems neri^ssary 1o hake up the timd setl lenient el* an\ ditlimih} 
w hieh siil! laanains about Aju)i rn. viTs ackiiuw ledgnumt. j he ai‘rani;e- 
lueni of a Civil List, a.nd tlie jiarticular duties of particular (liii^fs. 

Anin;nLAU himself has, how'eter. been the greatest obsmele in 
his owm complete recuguitiim as Sultan. Since danuaiw', IS7I, 
instead of exerting himself to a just fnllUmenl of the duties ivhiidi 
then devolved upon him, he lias devoted hiinscdf to opium-smoking, 
eocdc-figlitiug and other vices, and by Ids overhearing nnimie!’ anti 
absurd pride of position, he has, instead of conciliating, ratlmr 
estranged those wdio only wanted forhearanci; to make tluun his 
supporters. 

'riuis, 'iilthoiigh AnurniAir lias amongst those altaciied to his 
cause some of the mo.st eulightencd of Perak Chiefs, si ill the party 
in opposition, vvith. Ismail and Jusqp at their head, ar(^ so strong 
and iiiHiiential with the iSfatiNes of the interior as to u(M*essitat(^ an 
amicable arrangement with them before the atfairs of Perak can bo 
said to he ilnally settled. 


The immediate cause of this Government's n.'cent and im>re 
intimate relations in Selangor arose from an atiHudou.s piracy 
being committed in November, 1873, just o"E tlie Jugra, river, some 
few miles from the Sultan of Selangor’s residence. One man alont' 
escaped with his life from the pirated boat, jumping overboard ami 
holding to the rudder for hours, He swam ashore, escaped to 
Alalacca,-, and there meeting the pirates he laid an information aud 
they Avere arrestcal , 
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In December, 1878, Tunku Dia D".Drx, lijiTiiig just ],)revi<.)LiBly 
i'eportecl tlie above ease to this Government, begged that an Ollicet' 
might be sent to him to assist him in governing Selangor. 

On the nth. January, 1874, an attack was also made on our 
lighthouse at Cape Eachado by Malays believed' to liave come from 
Langat. 

Ectiiruedfrom Perak, Sir A:5sduew Clarke, having obtained the 
co-operatiou of Yice-Admiral Sir Charles Shaowell, ihen at 
Penang with a port ion of JL M.’s CliinaFleet, ])rocecded at once to 
Laiigat, whei'e ho interviewed tlie Sultan and his sons, and induced 
llis Highness to appoint: a (h)urt of Native authorities to sit in trial 
on the pirates, Tunku Di a TJuin l^eing nominated President of 
this Court by the Sultan. 

Three of H. M.*s Vessels were left at. the Jugra river wit h Isvo 
(hneruuient Commissioners to watcli the trial. 

After a careful exainijtatiu.ii, the prisoners were found guilty 
and all but one were executed. The sliips-uf-war then shewed 
themselves along the coast, and for the time everything seemed 
<|uiet again. 

It was in J uiy, howevet*, that 8ir Ajsdrew Clarke, calling at 
Ivlang on his way from Penang to Singapore, was informed by Tunku 
D;i;a iri)i2t of another piracy, at a place called Kwala Labii on the 
Laiigat river, about twenty-hve miles above the town of Langat. 

It wuis stated that this river-piracy (in whicdi a boat was ])iun- 
dered and two Bugis men lost their lives) had been designed and 
executed imder the orders of Eaja Mahmub, and the Bandar of 
Biuigei I'joiig's eldest son ; and it was added tliat Eaja Mahli was 
then at Langat, planning another expedition against Ivlang and 
Selangor, and that he had three large boats there ready to convey 
his men and arms. 

Sir Axdrew Clarke went at once to Langat, taking Tunku Dia 
l^DiN with Inm, and at an interview tvith the Sultan of Selangor, 
His Highness expressed his desire to put a stoii to bucIi disgraceful 


oecurj’ences, and promised to hand over Eaja M.v.itDi's boat 1:o 
Timku Dia Ux)i:js’, to assist his Yiceroj to organise an expedi- 
tion in i^eandi of the pirates, and, if possible, to secure Bn jas Muini, 
Mahmud and Brbkat (the Tunkii Pa-nglima Eaja}, who had already 
been derdared outlaws by llie Sul fan. 

Otir of Eaja Majidj’s boats was then haiuicd over io Tunku 
1)!A I 'din and taken to .Klang, and, in order to, ]f possible, put 
down piracy and ])revent the recurrence of lliest' outragi'S Sir 
A.kt)R]-:w Cdabk'E, arrived at Singapore, retjucsted the iSTavy to give 
wliat a.ss!stanc(‘ they <-oiild to the Sultan and Tunkii Dia ITbix in 
their search, by Iveeping a look-out on the coast of Selangor, wdiilst 
the (lovernor at the same time sent an Officer of the Grovernment 
to remain with tlie Sultan, should His Highness desire it, and by his 
presence and advice, give him coiiddence and assistance to carry 
out the promises lie had mad(v This Officer was cordially welcomed 
by tile Sultan, and continues Avith him. 

The expedition had no visible result in the way of the captur(‘ 
of eitlier Eajas M.vhdt or Mahmud, or the discovery of any of the 
pirates, but it Avas of no slight use in thoroughly examining tlm 
villages and rivers on the coast, in friglitjinng both Eaja Mahdi 
and Eaja AIahmui) out of Selangor, and in ea.pturiiigEaja Mahdi’s 
third boat, wliicli he had removed from Langat, the second having, 
at the Snitan's request, lieen towed to Klang by H.M.S. ILni. 

Erom. this date there has been no case of piracy on the coast 
or in tlu‘ rivers of Sclmigor, and the Sultan has, by his unhesitating 
trust in the advice of the CTOvernruent and adoption of every thing 
suggested to liim for the improvement of his tmuntiy, proved tlie 
truth and sincerity of his former professions of friendship, and in 
October, 1S7E lie begged the G*overuor to undertake the Cxovern- 
merit of Schlngor by his Officers and the collection of all the 
revenues there. 

When ill August, 187 ds Mahjdi, after vowing vengeance on all 
Avho assisted in the removal of Mb boats, Avas compelled to leaA^e 
Langat, he Avent overland to Sungei IJjong, and thence, still across 
<muntry, through Nri Menanti and Earn ban to dolior, to Avliich 
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pkicc lie luid been summoned by letter in tlie hope that as lie had 
by birth some claim on Selangor an amicable arrangement might 
be made with him. 

En ja too1c with liiin Eaja j\rATT:\[rj>, Iho son of the late 

Sultan j^rAKOM'EO oF Sulaiigor, and they liave been in Jolior over 
sinee. 

Eaja AlAiiwr o, i he son of theTunku Fanglimaltaja,* also left 
fjangat in Angus!' last and wen! to Siingei IJjong, where lie was 
received and supported by the lhandar ot that [dace until the Klana 
of Siingei rjong, endeavouring to bring the Bandai* to reason liv 
force id arms, tlie .Bandar called on Eaja AL’.vioirD to assist him, 
and this he did with great effect, his notorious name striking such 
terror into the Klaiias followers (500 in all) tlintat tlie Hrst sound 
of it they lied out of Sungei E jong. 

On the aindval of our troops Maitmud Hed to Langat by the 
sea coast, and being there olfeved an ultimatum of complete sub- 
mission, or to leave the country in twenty-four hours, he chose the 
former, and went to Singapore, where he bound himself to live for 
a year witliout meddling in the sliglitest degree in Selangor affairs. 

This promise he has hitherto faithfully kept, and there is no 
reason to believe he will attempt to break it ; indeed he is not likely 
to give any further trouhle, as he says he lias no claim on vSrlnngor 
and has fought hitherto for no po]iti(*al reason, merely for friend- 
ship’s sake and hecanse ho liked it. 

This is the case, he is a free lance,” and has been ever Eaja 
M-inni’s best fighting man ; now however lie appears to have severed 
his connection with Iiim and is not likely to resume it, but tired of 
his hunted life in the jungle, he is anxious to live for the future in 
]>ea.ce and by Iionest ineavis, 

En.ja AIaum ub, tlie son of the late Sultan, sup])orted. by Raja 
Mautvj at on(‘ time claimed to be the iegitimate heir to the tliroms 
of Selangor, hut lie appears to have given that Idea up now and is 
living (piietly -lohor witli an alJowanee from tlu^ Srlfingor 
(■royernmenl. 



On wlint gruuiids lie made Iiis claim it hard to say, for he 
liafci an elder brother, Eaja Laxjt, living in Perak, and he is not, as 
was stated, of “Eaja” blood on Ms mother's side, neither is his 
brotlier. 

Raja, as already ineniloned, made friends with Tnnku 

Dia rn!^% and has for some tinio been living at Bcrnam in charge 
oi* that district under the supervision of the Eesident of Selangor, 
tlie Suita, 11 of Perak having givcMi to Raja Itam temporary control 
over the Perak bank, /.c., the right bank of tlie river Bernam also. 

Eaja AsAL.t once in 'runku Dxa Ujun's service, but who after- 
wards went over to his enemies, driven from Selangor, tied to Perak, 
nnd is now engaged in tinnnining at Slim in tlie interior of Perak. 

The only other man of any note eoneerned in the Stdungor 
disturtiances is Sykd MAsnOE,t who, compelled to fiy Selangor, took 
refuge in Perak, where he is living on charity, having no followers 
and no money, tie has seen the Eesident of Perak and declared 
his desire to mix* no more in the quarrels of the Native Eajas, but 
to live peaceably. 

Of the Sultan's sons, the eldest, Eaja MtrsAir, is just goingbaek 
to Selangor, where he will live under the eye of the Resident, for 
though no complaint of oppression or cruelty has ever been brought 
against liiin, his character is essentially weak, and it is necessar^^- 
to protect him from bad advisers and designing men, wdio would 
rob him of liis money, and, under cover of liis name, (*onimit acts 
that he would never dream of nor consent to. 

Eaja Kattau, the second son, is settled in the interior of Langat, 
and doing very well there, whilst Yakub, the third sou, lives with 
his father, and is directly under the supervision ot the Assistant 
Eesideut;j: at Langat. 

'•■■Eaja Jtaw is now (1880) iu receipt of a fixed allowance, whilst the 
Berrimri i)isiri(*t is administered under tko advice of the Resident of Perak. 

t After the murder of Mr. Bircu, Eaja .IsAiomd 8 vki> Mashor (also Rajas 
Mahmcd, Indct and rTiix) olfered their services, to the British Commissioners 
in Perak, ami give to the troops a. very Considei’able amount of assistance, 
'rimse five Eiijiis were recommended to ttovern merit for some mark of distiue* 
lion in recognition of tlieir services, and in consequence the Sef'rotary of State 
sent out five swords to be presented to them, but they have never been given. 
Eaja. A SAL died some time ago. (1880.) 

I TIjere is no Assistant Eesident in Selangor now. (1880.) 
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Thus there is reason to belieye, that all these former enemies 
of Selangor are satisfactorily provided for, and that they will, or at 
least some of them, in future contribute to the prosperity of that 
country, instead of employing their energies in endeavouring to 
accomplish its ruin. 

Raja Maubt alone remain.^ intractable. Imbued with an ideti 
liuxt Klang is his very own to do what he likes with, he has 
hitlui'to resisted all attempts at any aiTangemeut which has not 
for its first proviso his own return to thaf district as its Governor. 

He claims Klang as a right and an iuheritance, and has hitherto 
stated that he will endeavour to recover it by any means, declaring 
at the same time his firm belief that if the Straits Government will 
assist him to obtain Klang, and will give him a Resident to advise 
him, that he will shew* quicker and better res\ilts there than 
Tiinku Dll XJniK- has ever done.” 

Unfortunately his past conduct hardly justifies liini in this 
confident opinion, and even supposing it w’ere ])ossible to value 
Raja Maudi: at his own estimate of himself, and he could he 
allow^ed to return to Klang, the present iiiliabitants of Selangor 
have such slight confidence in him, that they (or rather a great 
part ot* them) have declared it their intention to leave the country 
as he enters it. 

Tlie vSultan also, liaving enjoyed for some months now' tlie 
blessings of being freed from the intimidations of these hitherto 
turbulent spirits, is much averse to the return of Raja MAunr, 
whom he doubtless considers their instigator and chief. 

Indeed Mahdi’s'^ return to Srhangor, for sometime at least, 
would appear to be ont of the question, and yet if his determina- 
tion and energy could only be directed into some hnvfni clianneL 
he might do almost as much good as he has hitherto dmuj liarra. 
It is hoped that an arrangement may yet be made with him 
which will gain this end, and whilst giving him some worthj' employ- 
ment ill another country will divert liis thoughts from {Selangor. 

* iiaja MARi)i has abandoned liis pretensions, and quite recently the 
Selan'^or G-overmiient has agreed to let him return to Klang as a private 
individual. Unfortunately Raja Makbi’s state of health is giving his fri(‘nds 
great cause for anxiety onhiis behalf, ( 1880 .) 
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I\Ieaiuvhil(‘ MclAngor h b1ow]}% but ^teadiiy, rci*()veinng il^^elf ; 
miners ami traders are returning, and as they find a hitherto 
unknown safely io life and projierty, and an absence of those 
intestiiu^ struggles from which the country has till recently been 
hardly ever free, they will gain conddence, and bcsidc^s bringing in 
their own capital and labour, may induce others to do so ; look- 
ing at the richness of the soil, botli for cultivation and in minciTils, 
there is reason to ]i(j})e that Selangor will evenliially become one 
of the wealthiest States in the Peninsula. 

Already the revenues of Jvlang arc averaging over a. 

month, whilst a, new impulse has been given to the hitherto neglected 
ilistricts of Bernain, Schiugor, and Langat. 

In Lukut too tlierc is a prospect of better days, and though 
il .may not for years, perhaps aevxT, reach its former [prosperity, the 
work of iiuprovemeiit lias begun, and it only waoiits time, and the 
absence of inteimal dissension to regain much of its old wealth a,nd 
importance, and this seems the more likely as it is proposed to 
make a roarb^' from Sungei Ujong to Lukut, along which the whole 
traffic of the former place would be carried, and thus Lukut, in 
addition to her own resources, would become tlie port of Sungei 

At Sungei liaya between Cape Eachadu and the Linggi river 
there are large pepper and gambler plantations owned by Malacca 
Chinese, and these will doubtless be greatly increased when other 
Chinese in Malacca see that the present peace appears likely to be 
a lasting one.t 

In answer to Tunku Dia request, a Besident Britivsh 

Officer was sent io him by the 8tx’aits Oovemment in January of 
this year, and it is lioped sucli a country as Selangor, drained by 


proposal waii abandoned in 18^5, and a road commenced, which 
is now open, to connect Sungei Pjong with Perm^tang Pasir on the Linggi river* 
The Sungei Ljong Gloyernment preferred this rovite, as passing wholly through 
Sungei Cjong territory, (16<80.) 

fA Singapore Chinaman has since opened considerable pepper and gamhkr 
plantations at Sungei Baya, and they appear likely to prove a success* 
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sueii rivers as tlie Beriiam, Klang, Selangor, ami Laiigat, iiuder its 
new administration, may grow into a state worthy of its great 
natural resources. 


As already stated, the constant border lights between Siingei 
U joiig and Eainbau, which in lS7Ji and 1S74 rather increased than, 
diminished, had rendered the Linggi river (the highway to iSungei 
TJjong and parts of Eambauj all but impassable, until, after 
repeated complaints from British subjects of the blackmailing and 
robbery which was' going on in that river, the Eambaii people 
erected stockades at a place called Bukit Tiga, about ten miles 
from the mouth of the Linggi, and literally put a stop to all traffic. 

Tills occurred in April, 1S74, and Governor 8ir Axdee-w 
Ceaeke, finding remonstrance of no avail, went in person to Sem- 
pang on the Linggi river where lie met the Batu Ivlana of Suiigei 
TJjong, and after a conference with him the stockades at Bukit 
Tiga were destroyed by the Klana’s people with the assistance of 
several boats’ ere-svs from H.M.S. Cltari/hdls and The Linggi 

river was thus re-opened for trade, and before Sir Anbeew' Claeke 
left it boats containing §5,000 worth of tin w^ent down it from 
Sungei TJjong, haying been unable until then to get past the 
stockades. 

Syeb Aiima:n‘, the Klana of Sungei TJjong, had immediately 
before this action on tbe Linggi assured the Government of his 
desire to protect legitimate trade, to put dowm freebooting and 
river piracy, and to harbour no criminals or enemies of those in 
alliance with the British Government. To this effect also he had 
signed (in April, 18/4) an Agreement, and as there appeared, to be 
no reason to doubt his sincerity a quantity of arms ordered by him 
from England, and which, owing to the disturbed state of Sungei 
TJjong and Eambau, had hitherto been detained, were now’ handed 
over to him. 

After this affair at Bukit Tiga nothing of any importance 
occurred in Sungei TJjong till August, 1874, when the Elana, 
acting iu concert with the Sultan of Selangor and his Yieeroy Tunku 
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Bxa "ClBrisr, assisted in the search for the Labn pirates and the oiit*- 
iawed Bajas BfAnor and Mahmud, This expedition, ns has been 
shewn, proved iinsuccessfnl as far as securing any of the pirates 
went, but on its return the Klana, in reporting to the G-overnment' 
the steps he had talcen, complained that the Bandar of Sungei 
Ujoiig would not assist him nor obey him, and that it was even 
stated in. Snngei Ujong that he, the Bandar, was sheltering Baja 
MAK:Nru,o. The Klana asked at the same time that his boundaries 
with Selangor and Bambau might be settled, and that a British 
Officer might be sent to Sungei Ujong as Besident and offered to 
pay all his expenses. 

Between August and October the Klana wrote several letters 
complaining of the Bandar, that he had refused to sign the Agree- 
ment made at Singapore in April that he constantly threatened to 
attack and murder him, that he would not recognise the Klana’s 
authority, and that, in spite of denials, he felt convinced the Bandar 
was harbouring Baja Mahmud. 

In reply to one of these letters, which stated that disturbances 
were imminent in Sungei Ujong, an Officer of G-overnmeut and a 
guard of Police were sent to re-assure the Klana and the traders, 
and to prevent by their presence any disturbance, and a letter was 
also sent to the Bandar inviting him to Singapore, in the hope of 
making an arrangement between him and the Klana. 

The Bandar, tliough several times invited to meet both. Sir 
Axdbew Clauke and previous Governors, had hitlierto invariably 
avoided doing so under some pretence or other, nor did this occa- 
sion prove an exception to the rule. 

He pleaded illness, the approaching “ Bulan Puasa ’’ or '' Fast- 
ing Month,'’ and above all that he did not wish to go to Singapore, 
had nothing to do there, and did not see what was to be gained by 
going, whilst he at the same time denied fiatly that he was har- 
bouring Baja Mahmud, or even knew of his whereabouts, and 
accused the Klana of acting very improperly, alleging that they, 
the Klana and Bandar, were of equal power, and that the Klana 
was iissuiniug a position which did, not belong to him. 
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Tlie Bandar, however, whilst he denied most emphatically that 
he had the slightest intention of attaching the Klana, agreed to 
write a letter to the G-overnment promising that he would take no 
offensive step until he had received further letters from Singapore, 
Before this letter was furnished, however, the Klana marched 
a party of men down to a village of the Bandar’s, and took it, jNFo 
lives were lost, and no property destroyed, on this occasion. The 
Bandar then hastened to give the required letter to the Govern- 
ment Officer who took it at once to Singapore, the Klana’s people 
returning at the same time from the Bandar’s village. 

Before an answer could he sent the Klana wrote to Malacca 
that the Bandar in breach of faith was making preparation for an 
attack upon him, erecting stockades, getting gunpowder, &e., from 
Malacca, and that he heard Mahhub was with him. Accordingly 
a letter was sent by the same Officer to the Bandar, calling upon 
him to give up Ma.hmui), to sign the Agreement, and charging him 
with trifling with the Government, and also with breaking faith. 

To this the Bandar had no satisfactory reply to give, he still 
denied all knowledge of Eaja Mahmijb, but still refused to do any- 
thing to bring about an understanding between himself and the 
Klana, and gave out generally that he could not understand by 
what right the British Government interfered in the affairs of his 
country, that for his part he was very well contented with things 
as they were, and he did not intend to alter them. 

The Klana now’' lost patience, and looking on the Bandar in 
the light of a rebellious subject and thinking he had sufficient force 
to bring him to reason, he determined to do so. 

The result proved how greatly he had misealeiilated liis 
strength. 

The Klana attacked and took Easa, the Bandar’s principal vil- 
lage, but advancing on Kapayang the Bandar’s owui place he was 
met by a force of the Bandar’s people under Eaja Ma^hmub, and his 
mere name caused such a panic, that the Klana and his flve hun- 
dred followers fled like one man, leaving a small party of Straits 
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Police witli tlieir European Corporal and tlie.Oflicor wiio liad come 
a.s the messenger of Government to stand a severe lire for nearl\^ 
two hours. The Klana’s live hundred followers did not reiiini, 
and Eaja Maumuj) taking the oifensive, retook Easa and advanced 
on the Ivlana’s own place, Ampangan, 

The safety of tlieir OfEeei* being now threatened, the Straits 
Government sent a small body of troops to Sungoi Ujoiig to pro- 
tect liim and assist the Klana. These troops were in turn iired on 
by the Bandar’s people under Eaja MAiaiun, who after half-an- 
hour’s engagement deserted their position and tied in great disorder. 
After the arrival of the troops in Siingei tJjong, at tlie request 
of Agents from the Bandar, negotiations were twice opened to 
settle the matter without fighting, but tlie first time they failed 
through misrepresentations on the part of the Agent, and the 
second time it was too late. 

The Bandar and Eaja Maifaiud tied from Sungoi Ujong with 
ail their people, the Bandar to the Labu river, a small stream in 
the heart of a dense jungle, whilst MAHiiirn following the sea coast 
took refuge with his father at Sungei J eliitong, a plantation also 
in the midst of jungle near Bukit Jugra and most difiiciilt of access. 

I was then at Langat, and had been instructed to, if possible., 
secure the Bandar and Mahmub, should they make towards Langat, 
provided they would give themselves up on the sole condition that 
their lives were not threatened. After some iiegociation, both the 
Bandar and Eaqa Mahmub accepted these terms, and, as has been 
already related, were taken to Singapore, where they agreed to 
remain for at least a year. 

Considering the distui'bed state of Sungei Ujong and the large 
number of Chinese miners there, it was thought advisable to have 
a small party of European troops there with an English Eesident. 

There can now be no fear of any one, either from Sungei 
Ujong or Eambau, attempting to stop the trade on the Linggi 
river, and the Chinese, who in Sungei Ujong as in Larut are the 
real sinews and wealth-producing power of the country j areas 
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pleased as they are amazed at finding disputes between them and 
Malays settled with impartiality, whilst their liyes and property 
are comparatireij safe, and they are not even subjected to the 
well-known extortion called ‘‘ squeezing.” 

Thus there is reason to believe that the coast from Penang to 
Malacca, and the rivers which drain this side of the Peninsula are 
at last tolerably safe and free from robbers ; and though it may be 
expected that there will still be occasional attempts at piracy oii 
the coast and in these rivers, and highway robberies on land, yet it 
is far from probable that any combined or successful attempt can 
be made either on land or water such as reduced this portion of 
the Peninsula to the lamentable state it was in before and up to 
187d, and which caused the loss of so many lives and so much pro- 
perty to British subjects who were unfortunate or ill-advised 
enough to venture within reach of the lawless desperadoes who 
then made piracy and murder their pastime. 

Eamhau, now no longer able to prosecute itvs old feud with 
Sungei Ujoiig, or to levy blackmail on the Liuggi river, has subsided 
into a state of peaceful inaction ; hut though the present Datu of 
Eambau, Haji JSahil, appears anxious to preserve good relations 
with the Straits Grovernment and to divert the energies of his peo- 
ple from their old pursuits into legitimate and profitable chan- 
nels, yet he finds he has set himself a sufBciently hard task. 

Eambau is one of the most populous of the Western States, 
as far as Malays are concerned, being said to contain 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, all Malays ; but the country, strange to say, is one of the 
poorest in the Peninsula, rice and fruit being its only products. 
I'iii there is in Eambau, but there is no navigable stream near it, 
and the cost of Carriage almost precludes the working of it. The 
Eambaunese say they have tried to . grow pepper, coffee, and 
tobacco, but without success. The only revenue the JDatu receives 
is from fines ; this might be increased by a percentage on rice and 
by a poll-tax, but Eambau will in all probability never be a rich 
country. 

And this is one diflSculty the Data has to contend against, 
uameiyj that though he may be anxious to improve his country by 
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[)ubli(' \voi‘ks, roadn, bridges, &e., he has no meaiiB at ins disposal 
for doing so, whilst a greater difficulty still is found in the popula- 
tion which contains many disoi’derly elements. 

Escaped criminals from the Straits, aspiring but disappointed 
Eajas and Chiefs from neighbouring States, malcontents, and run- 
away slaves, these luave for years found a refuge in Eambau, 

For a Malay, wdiose very name might imply indolence, it is not 
easy, even though he personally may desire to do what is right, to 
impress such subjects as these with tixe advantage and advisability 
of following his lead in a course so much at variance with all their 
own lives. 

And the case of Eambau is also in a minor degree that of the 
other small States around Malacca. 

In Johul the Datu is a man who docs almost anything any one 
advises him, is reputed to sell his chop (seal) for a dollar, and is such 
a cojifirmed opium-smoker that ho has little thought or care of his 
duties as a ruler. 

Jelabu is hardly in a flourishing or satisfactory state. Only 
two or three months ago four Sumatra Malays, having been invited 
to trade in Jelabu were there attacked and three of them murdered 
by higliwaymen. No enquiry being made, or steps taken to arrest 
the murderers, ten fellow-countrymen of the murdered men went 
to Jelabu to ask wbat was the custom in such cases there. They 
were told there was no custom, and were threatened with detention, 
hearing which neaiiy a thousand Sumatra men from TJIu Langat, 
Sungei IJjong and otlier States went to Jelabu to demand satisfac- 
tion, and with this show of force they managed to obtain redress. 

Sri Menanti is at present without a Chief, as amongst nume- 
rous claimants those whose privilege it is to make a selection can- 
not make up their minds who has the best title. Sri Menanti has 
thus been without a recognised head for years. 

As was stated before, these small States were once under 
Johor, and a proposition has now been made to unite them and 
put them again under Sultan Am Iskakmu ShaHj the direct 
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cleseeiKlant of the Sultans of Johor. It is said Soltan Ajj. is 
willing to accept this trust, but the Chiefs of the States, as was 
to bo expected, shew considerable difference of opinion as to whuui 
they would prefer for their Sultan, whilst there are two claimants 
for this post, one Tunku Aotaii, son of Eaja Eadijs’, and the 
other Tunku Ah.meb Tuistgoal, son of Tunku Imam, both descended 
from ilie Meiiangkabau Eajas, who once were Sultans of tliese 
States. Of these two, Tunku Aktau is the favourite, being of 
Eoyal blood both on his father’s and mother’s side. 

No doubt it would be a very good thing to unite these coun- 
tries in one, under one responsible head — a good thing for the States, 
as it would put an end to their jealousies of and strifes with each 
other, and a good thing for the Straits G-overnment, as there would 
then be hut one Chief to refer to, who could be made rcs2}onsiblo 
for his people. 

The States too look upon this proposal with favour as a return 
to their old customs, and the only thing is to see that the best 
man is elected to be their Sultan. 

It is possible that the States would accept the candidate who 
was recommended by this Government, provided an Officer were 
sent to canvass them, and in that case it only remains for the 
Government to consider whether Sultan Ant or Tunku Aktah 
has the best claim, and which is the most capable of worthily filling 
this position should it devolve upon him. 

A most important part of this proposal is that a Eesident 
British Offi-cer should be appointed to advise and assist the Sultan 
in carrying out the scheme. In this case the expenses of the Eesident 
and his establishment would probably fall on the Straits Govern- 
ment as the only one of these districts which possesses a large 
revenue — Sungei TJjong — ^has in a manner been separated from the 
rest and has interests and a Eesident of its own. 

We now come to Johor, about which there is little to be said, 
except in praise of the enlightened administration of its present 
ruler, for though Johor has not yet been found to possess those rich 
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mineral resources wliieli nature 1ms conferred so lavislily on otlier 
States, still by the Mah<araja’s exertions, his just rule, and his 
car(‘ful preservation of life and property, his country has attained 
a foremost position amongst the Native States of the Peninsula. 

In settling the Native States near Malacca, a considerable 
benefit would be conferred on J ohor, which, like Malacca, has been 
subject to constant raids from lawless bands who invariably found 
a safe refuge from pursuit in one or other of those Provinces, 

Of Pahang we know little, but since the accession of the pre- 
sent Bcndaliara, there have been no disturbances there of any im- 
portance. In spite, however, of Pahang’s rich deposits of gold and 
till, its large population (about 60,000) and its almost total freedom 
from taxation, it does not advance in prosperity or importance, 
nor do many Chinese appear to have been induced to settle there. 
Much might be done in Pahang, if there were there an energetic 
Chief, or an able adviser who held his confidence. 

I 

Pahang is not dependent on foreign imports, for, besides the 
richness of its mineral deposits, it produces enough rice to feed the 
whole population, whilst it has skilled weavers who make quantities 
of the silk “ sflrongs ” which often form the only dress of the 
Malays i 

Between Pahang and Johor, however, there is anything but 
good feeling, and until their boundary is clearly defined this does 
not appear likely to be altered. 

Tn 1855 the Bcndaihilra of Pahang was Kun Ali Sewakaja, 
and lie had two sons — Che Wax IisrutiT and Che Wan Ahmed, — 
the former of wdioui succeeded his father. Che Wak Ixdut had 
a son named Che Wan Loxo, and the father during his lifetime 
appears to liave abdicated in favour of the sou. W an Ahmed 
{*] aimed certain territories in Pahang, as left to him by his father 
for his inlioritance as the younger son, but his elder brother denied 
the claim, and this gave rise to a struggle between Che Wax Indht 
and Che Wax Long on the one side, and Che, Wax Ahmed on the 
other; Che Wax Loxg’s sister having been married to Abhbaeeb, 
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(the then Temenggong of Johor’s son, the present Maharaja of 
Johor) his sympathies and those of the late Temenggong were 
with the father and son. 

In the midst of the struggle, which lasted long and created 
considerable feeling in the Straits Settlements, Che Wa.'k fonuT 
and Che Wan Long died, and Che Wan Ahmed became Bendahtira, 
and continues to hold that office now. 

The boundary question had been for some years a subject of 
quarrel between Johor and Pahang, but during the reigns of Che 
Wan Input and his son they had come to an Agreement (in 1860 and 
again in 1862) with Johor on this point. On the accession of Che 
Wan Ahmed he refused to abide by this Agreement, and the dis>. 
pute being referred to the arbitration of the Grovernor of the 
Straits Settlements, was then, in 1867, by him fixed as the Indau 
river, the right bank to Johor, the left to Pahang, and seawards, 
from the centre of the river Indau to the southern extreme of 
Pulau Eaban, and thence due Bast along the North parallel of 
latitude 2 ° 20'', to Pahang the islands lying to the North, to 

Johor those lying to the southward of that line. 

This settlement did not entirely put an end to all di:Serenees, 
and there is reason to believe that these neighbours regard each 
other with the same bitterness now that they did formerly, whilst 
they both profess to think themselves wronged by the settlement 
of the Indau boundary. 

Though there has been no open rupture between them, pro- 
bably as has been said, owing to the close connection of the jMaha- 
raja with the Straits Grovernment, there have been constant alarms 
and small reprisals on the Indau river, not unfrequently resulting 
in the death of one or more of the inhabitants of either bank/ 

Por the sake of both Johor and Pahatig, and to prevent the 
possibility of their mutual dislike finding vent in a war which would 
be disastrous not only to them but to numbers of British, 
subjects, and perhaps in a small measure, to the trade of Singapore, 
it is verv advisable that something should be done to bring 
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about ii {j?at;if;5faeiory amuigemeiit between tlie Bibulabnra and tlio 
Maluiraja, and this can only bo do3ie by tlic Governmeut, 

from wlioia alone they would brook interference. 

It is said that the Beiidahrira, whilst nuwiiiin;:? to yield a yard 
of tcrritoiy to Johor, is anxious to make over his elaim (a consider- 
able disputed district) to the IStraits Settlements, hoping thereby to 
have the British Government for a neighbour with whoiii his peo- 
ple would not attempt to quaiTel. However this may he, it 
would seem a question of no small importance to settle, as at 
presc3it, absurd as it may seem, the Bciidahara is not eontident iti 
his own mind that if he went to Singapore the grievances of dohor 
might not be vented on his own person. 

Apart from the boundary question between Johor and Pahang, 
it appears very ad\i sable that the Straits Governmeut should cul- 
tivate more intimate relations with Pahang, owing to the fact that 
Jclabii, almost the wliole of the Ulu Selangor, and a considerable 
portion of Perak, uiarcl) with that State on their inland boundaries. 

If the Bendahara of Pahang, either from pique or interested 
motives, should be induced to give refuge to any discontented Chiefs 
and allow them to make Ulu Pahang a base of operations, they 
could commit endless depredations in Selangor and Perak, and retire 
again into Pahang with but the smallest chance of being taken. 

From the foregoing memoranda some idea may be gained of 
the eEects thus far of the policy instituted at Pulo Pengkor by Sir 
Akdbew Clabke in January, 1874. 

It is possible that it must shortly become a matter for the 
serious consideration of Government, how long this policy can be 
carried on, at least in Perak, without some advance upon it. 

Abdullah’s impracticability and proved incapacity, his return 
with easy circumstances to his former evil habits and his conse- 
quent increasing unpopularity with both Eajas and Eyots, com- 
bined with the continued opposition of the Ulu Chiefs, and the 
difficulty of satisfactorily arranging the Larut debts, the enquiry 
into which has shewn how utterly unfit the Mcntri is to hold his 
high position in that country, all force upon the Government the 
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careful re-conHideratioii of Perak affairs, witli a view iiol m luucli 
to the settlement of any momentary or passing difficulty, as to tlu^ 
future satisfactory administration of Pa'ak, and the permanent 
well-being of ite people, not forgetting the position of the other 
States of tlio Peninsula, nor how they may be ultimately affected 
by the carrying out of a more advanced policy in one of the 
largest and oldest of the States. 

One other point may be noticed ; in thus altering the charac- 
ter of our relations with the Western States of the Ptminsula, it 
would he well not to lose sight of the Eastern Sbates. 

Though nominally under the protectioii of Siam, we have 
hitherto preserved a connection of friendly interest in Trcnggcaiii, 
Kelantan and Petani, and now that Straits enterprise has reached 
tlie furthest of these States, there are many reasons for at least 
keeping up that interchange of civilities which it would he unwise 
to neglect. 

Except for a visit to Pahang last year, no Officer of Govern- 
ment has been to the East Coast since July, 1872, and if only to 
give these Eajas a knowledge of the more intimate relations and 
deeper interest of the British Goveriiment in their Western neigh- 
bours it would seem judicious to revive and foster our friendship 
with the Eastern States. 


Feab’k a.. Bwettemam. 


THE RUINS OF BORO BUDUR IN JAVA 


BY 


yHEyEN. y^RCHDEACON J^OSE. 

(Bead at a Meeting of the Society held 07i the 14th S^pie^nler^ 1880.) 


Tlie following letter was received by the Honorary Secretary 
of the Society in May, 1880 : — 

“ La Haye, le 8 Avril, 1880. 

“ II y a qiielques amices le G-ouvernement Feerlanclais entreprit 
la publication de dessins et d’un texte descriptif des mines dites 
* Bdrd-Boudour ’ dans File de Java. 

“ Lesirant faire eonnaitre cet ouvrage aux socictes scientifiqu^s 
ctrangcres, le Gouvernement du Eoi se plait a en offrir un exem- 
plaire a la Socictc Asiatique. 

“ II est persuade que de cette fa(;;on le but scientifique qu’on 
s’etait propose par la publication, sera atteint. 

“ Le Ministre des Colonies, 

‘‘W. TAN GOLT8TEIN. 

la Societe Asiatique (Straits Branch/ 
a Sinr/aporel^ 

The letter was accompanied by the very valuable gift mem 
tioned in it, viz., a set of three hundred and ninety-three designs 
illustrating the ruins of the temple of Boro Budiir in Java, with a 
descriptive text in Dutch by Dr, C* Leemais'S, Director of the 
Museum of Public Antiquities at Leyden, and a translation of this 
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work into Prencli by M. A, Gr. Hamel. The ilesigns were 
produced at the expense of the Dutch GroYernment, and under 
the direction of B£ P. C. Wilseis'. Br. Leemxxs’ description 
is founded chiefly on the MSS. and printed works of M. Wilsex 
and M. J. F. Gr. Beumcti). It has seemed right to the Council 
that this generous gift should be introduced to the Society with 
some account of the great work which the IN’etherlands- India 
G-overnment has undertaken in the interests ol: science and art, 
and of the noble relic of antiquity, upon the description of wdiicli 
so much learning and labour and money lias been expended. 

It is a most interesting fact for a Society established iii Singa- 
pore and meeting in a biiikhng which bears the name of the illus- 
trious founder of this Settlement that the remains of tlio noble 
building which is described in tliesc plates were first brouglit to the 
knowledge of Europeans hy Sir Stamford Eaffles, The disco- 
very is thus described by Dr. Leemaxs,. the aiitlior, or peihaps we 
should rather say the editor, of the descriptive text which accom- 
panies the plates : — 

‘‘When Lieutenant-Governor Sir S. Eaieles was atSamarang 
in January, 1811, he learned that in Kedu, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the hamlet of Bumi Segoro, there were on a hill, or 
partly hidden by a hill, the extensive ruins of a very ancient Hindu 
temple. Sir Stamford was deeply impressed with th.e idea that an 
examination and an accurate study of these ruins ’would ho of very 
great scientifle inlerest. Possibly he flattered iLimsell: witli the 
hope of discovering iu this place objects of art not less iprecious 
than those which, nine years before, had been found iu t*ie neigh- 
bouring territory of Prainbaiian, and of which tlie Butch. Govern- 
ment had procured a description and some drawings. Whatever 
were liis expectations, the fact is that SiimSTAMFOia.) directed Mr. 
CoEisrELirs, a Lieutenant of Engineers, to carefully examine these 
ruins, which the natives called Boro Biidur, to rneasiiro their 
dimensions, to make plans and exact drawings of them, and to write 
a clear and detailed description of the whole.” 

It w'as no easy task that Mr. Corxelius had to undertake. 
So utterly had the ancient shrine been neglected, that it was covered 
with a dense jungle. More than two hundred workmen were em- 
ployed for forty-five days in cutting down the trees, burning the 
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andcrwood and carrying away the earth inider which the ruins 
were huriccl. When this preliminary operation was completed, a 
spectacle^, appeared which must have seemed to the Lieutenant of 
Engineers a reward worth all his labour. 

This is Sir SxAi^rFOBD Eafpees' description of w^hat came to 
light. (“ History of Java,” Vol. II, 31, Ed. 1830.) 

111 the district of Boro in the province of Kedu and near to 
the eonniicnce of the rivers Elo and Praga, crowning a small hill 
stands the temple of Boro Bodo, supposed by some to have been 
built in the sixlli, and by others in the tenth century of the Javan 
era. It is a square stone building, consisting of seven ranges of 
avails, each range decreasing as you ascend, till the building termi- 
nates in a Icind of druno. It occupies the whole of the upper part 
of a conical hill, which appears to have been cut away so as to 
receive the ■walls, and to accommodate itself to the figure of the 
■whole structure. At the centre, resting on the veiy apex of the 
hill, is the dome before mentioned, of about lifty feet diameter, 
and in its present ruinous state, the upper part having fallen in, 
only about twenty feet liigh. This is surrounded by a triple circle 
of towers, in number seventy-two, each occupied hy an image look- 
ing outwards, and all connected by a stone casing of the hill 
•which cixtornally 1ms the appearance of a roof. Descending 
from thence, you pass on each side of the building by steps 
-through five handsome gateways, conducting to five successive 
terraces, wdiich surround the liiU on eveiy side. The walls 
wliicli s!ij)-])ort tlieso terraces are covered witli the richest sculp- 
ture Oil both sides, but more particularly on ilic side which 
forms an interior wall to the terrace helow, and are raised so as to 
form a parapet on the other side. In the exterior of these para- 
pets, at equal distances, are niclies, each containing a naked figure 
sitting cross-legged, and considerably larger than, life ; tlic total 
number t)‘f which is not far short of four hundred. Above each 
niche is a little spire, another above each of tlie sides of tlio niche, 
and another upon the parapet between the sides uf the ncighhour- 
ing niclu'.s. The design is regular ; the architectural and sculptural 
ornaments arc profuse. The bas-rediefs represent a variety of 
scenes, apparontlj mythological, and are executed with considerable 
taste and skill The wdiole area occupied by this noble building is 
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about six imndred and twenty feet eitlier way. The exterior 
line of tlie ground plan, tliGugb apparently a perfect square 
wlien viewed at a distance, is not exactly of tliat form, as 
tbe centre of eacli face, to a considerable extent, projects many 
feet, and so as to cover as mucli ground as tlie conical shape 
of the hill will admit: the same form is observed in each of the 
terraces. The whole has the appearance of one solid bnilding, and 
is about a hundred feet high, independently of the central spire of 
about twenty feet which has fallen in. The interior consists al- 
most entirely of the hill itself.'’ 

The more careful exainination of the building, which has been 
made since Sir Staxifoud Baffles wrote this, shews that his des- 
cription is not absolutely correct in all points, but it is sufficiently 
so to give a good idea of the whole. 

It was, as we have seen, part of Eases’ original purpose to 
cause plans and drawings of the building to be made, and he says 
in a note to the passage just quoted: — “Drawings of the present 
and former state of this edifice and illustrative of the sculptural 
ornaments by which it is divstiiiguished have been made and have 
been long in the hands of the engraver.” 

But not many of these seem to have appeared. Dr. Leemaks 
suggests that possibly they may have remained amongst papers 
that Sir Stamford left behind him at his death. A few were 
printed, and reproduced in various publications ; Possibly the 
frontispiece to the second volume of Ceawfuhd’s “History of the 
Indian Archipelago ” comes from this source. Afterwards, from 
time to time, drawings of various parts of the building and of 
objects in the building appeared. But after Sir Stamfoeb Baffles- 
left Java in 1815, until the year 1844, no serious attempt was made 
to produce a complete series of drawings. 

There had, meanwhile, been many proposals, some of them 
countenanced b}'’ the Ketherlands-India G-overnment, to have Boro 
Budiir thoi'oughly measured, described and illustrated. But the 
difficulties in tlie way of accomifiishing the task seemed again and 
again insurmountable. 

At last, in 1844 the idea was entertained of making use of 
photography to obtain correct views of the building, and in July, 
1845, a German ai4ist named Shaefee, wBd w^as employed by the- 
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Ooveniment, aetiiallj^ took fifty-eight views on glasis plafes, whioli 
were eventually sent to Holland. But it was found that, while the 
cost of this method would be enormous, llie results would be un- 
satisfactory, and the scdieme was abandoned. 

It was under the auspices of M. liocnussEN, Governor-General 
of the iSTetherlands-India, that the. long meditated design of making 
accurate plans and drawings was at lengtli undertalvcn. On the 
16th Kovember, 1817, the Secretary- General w'rote to tlie Dircdeur 
du Genie requesting liim to instruct one of the drauglitsuien of 
Ills corps, by way of experiment, to make sketches of some of the 
bas-reliefs of Boro Budur. The person selected for this duty was 
M. F. C. WiLSE.Nr, at that time third draughtsman of Engineers. 
The choice wnis evidently a singularly happy one. M. 
was rather an artist than a draughtsman, and, besidi*s this essential 
qualification, was an orientalist of no vsmall calibre. M. SciroxBEua 
MuLBEa a young officer of the corps of Engineers, was associated 
with him in the work, but bis share in it was a subordinate one 
and receives less praise from Dr. Leejiaks than that of his distiii- 
guished fellow-labourer. Five years were occupied in makijig the 
drawings and plans, which were finished in 1S53. 

It was at first proposed that the designs should bo lithogra- 
phed in Java by tlie department of Engineering under the direction 
of the Batavian Society, and some plates wore executed in this 
manner. But it was found necessary at last to have the designs sent 
to Holland to be lithographed there. They were put into the hands 
of M. Mielihq, of the Hague, in 185G, andthoKojal Netlierlauds 
Institute for promoting the knowledge of the Languages, Couiitrios, 
and Peoples of India was invited to superintend the work. The 
Institute accepted the invitation, and as it was desirable that one of 
the members sboiild be intrusted with the business, Dr, LKE\tiVis'g, 
who had made antiquities his special study, was selected, and it was 
thus that his connection with this important business began. 

Dr. Lee:wa'N's relates at great length the difficulties ho had to 
encounter, caused chiefly by the mistakes and the dilatoriness of 
M. MiELiis^a, the lithographer. His trials in this matter were so 
great that in 1867 he asked and obtained permission to put the 
designs which were not yet lithographed into the hands of another 
publisher, M. E. J. Bbilb, of Leyden, who successfully completed 
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the whole series o£ 393 plates in 1871, just IS years after M. 
WiLSEx’s drawings had been begun, and moi’e than half a eeiitury 
after the idea had first occurred to Sir Stamford Eaffles. 

While the work of preparing these plates for publication was 
going on, the question of prodiicing an explanatory text was under 
the careful consideration, both of the Butch G-orernment and of 
the Institute^ wdiose advice on tins subject Iiai been solicited. 
There was a considerable amount of material for such a text already 
existing. M. 'WtLSExr bimself had contributed a very valuable 
paper entitled Boro Budiir explained in relation to Brahmanism 
and Buddhism,” winch he had placed at the disposal of the Butch 
Grovernment for this purpose; and M. J. F. G-. BRu:\rrxD, a 
member of tlie Committee of the Batavian Society, had made him- 
self a reputation by writing on the same subject. There w’-ere also 
other papers published iu various scientific periodicals, and notices 
in larger works such as those of Baffles and Cra'wfueb. The Dutch 
Grovernment held the opinion, with wdiich the Institute agreed, that 
it was of importance that all these materials slioiilu be compared 
and used by one Editor in the preparation of a text descriptive of 
the plates, and wished Br. Leemaixs to undertake this as well as 
superintending the issue of the plates themselves. Some difficulty 
was raised by Mr. Brumitxd, who thouglit, and apparently with 
some reason, that he liacl been distinctly commissioned by Govern- 
ment to perform tins part of the wdiole scheme. Ills objec- 
tions were overruled, and the book was finally written by 
Br, IjEEiiAis^s, who, liowover, incorporated into his wru'k the 
previous production of M.M. Wilsex and Bnuxiuxi) wil1i such 
modifications as seemed necessary. The text thus composi'd was 
published in Butch, with a French translation, in ISTd. it con- 
sists of five parts. 1st — A general description of Boro Biidur. 
2nd — A description of the bas-reliefs in the different galleries. 
3rd — An essay on the character and, purpose of Boro Budiir founded 
on a comparison between this building and otlier sacred edifices on 
the continent of Asia and in Java. 4jth — A discussion u[)on the 
date, and the circumstances of the foundation and the decay of 
Boro Budiir in relation to the ancient history of Java; and 5th — An 
essay upon Boro Budur from the artistic point of view. The 
whole forms a very Icaxmcdand yet a very readable book, and gives 
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au exliaustive account of all that can be known with certainty 
of the extinct civilization of pre-Mohammedau Java. 

There has been a great diiTerence of opinion, among those who 
have investigated the subject, as to both tlie date of the sacked 
edifice of Boro Budur and its religious cliaractcr. Crawpitrd was 
disposed to fix its date as late as .I3di A.l)., while Dr. Leem'.os 
considers that the Otli or even the 8th century of our era is more pro- 
bable. The religious character of the bnikliug, and indeed tlm wliole 
(piestion of the nature of the religion professed by the Javanese 
before their conversion to Mahominedanism, lias been imich dis- 
])uted. CiiA.WFrBD originally considered that the religion of Java 
was a. Sivjustic form of Brahmanism in u<h modified by a reforming 
Buddhism. (See “ History of the Indian iVrebi pelage,” Book YI., 
Chap. 1.) Butin bis '' Dictionary of tlio Indian Islands,” wliicli was 
publislnai thirty years after the History, and contained his more 
matured opinions, he says that he had then come to the eonedusion 
that the ancient religion of the country was really tho worsliip of 
Jain, and that liis friend Colonel Comisr MACiCEXzrE, who was well 
acquainted with the temples of Jain in southern India, had held 
the same opinion so long ago as IS 11. 

The Javanese themselves, though the name of Buddha dees 
not a])pcar in any of their writings, say that tlieir religion before 
their conversion was “ Agama Buddha” or Buda. But tlie local 
traditioiis seem to be singularly worthless. As an iiistaiu'e of this, 
I may quote a story which M. Bbumuxi) tells. The modern 
Javanese wlio live in the neighbourhood of Boro Budur when ques- 
tioned ns to their knowledge of the origin and purpose of the 
temple relate the followiii!:: tradition: — 

“ A certain prince, of the name of Dewa Kasuma, son of a 
priest of importance, and a person of some, considerable power 
among the princes of J ava, had given grave offence to one of the 
members of his court. This latter being of an unforgiving dispo- 
sition, and devoured by rancour, thought of nothing else but how 
he might revenge himself and inflict upon the prince the most 
cruel blow he could imagine. The prince had au only child, a 
little daughter of two years old, the joy and happiness of his life. 
The disaffected courtier resolved to kidnap this child, and succeeded 
in executing his dastardly purpose. One day the little girl dis- 
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appeared leaving not the least trace behind. The prince was 
utterly inconsolable, and wandered over the country for several 
years seeking his lost child everywhere, but in vain. Twelve years 
had passed since the fatal day, and the prince was still mourning 
his little girl, when one day he met a young woman of singular 
beauty. It was his daughter, but failing to recognise her, he asked 
her ill marriage, was wedded to her, and a child was born of this 
unnatural union. 

The offended courtier had now at last reached the moment at 
which he could satiate his vengeance. He hastened to seek an 
interview with Dewa Kashma, recalled himself to the prince’s re- 
collection, and revealed to him the horrible secret. Dewa Kasttma 
was ill despair, he felt himself guilty befoye the gods, and the 
priests declared that there was no pardon for such a crime, even 
though committed in ignorance. To expiate his offence he must 
allow himself to be shut up within four walls with the mother and 
child, and end tis days in penitence and prayer. 

“ There remained, however, one alternative. The penalty would 
be remitted if in ten days he could construct a JBoro Biulur, The 
undertaking was immense, but he had numerous and powerful re- 
sources at his disposal. Hope revived in his heart, and he set to 
work without delay, employing all the artists and all the mechanics 
in his kingdom. The ten days came to an end, and Boro Budur 
was finished with all its images. But, alas, they counted the 
images (people count them still) ; one of the whole iiumher which 
had been declared indispensable was wanting, and the building 
could not, therefore, bo accounted finished. It was then impossible 
for the unhappy man to escape the doom that menaced him. In 
vain he poured out his soul in supplications ; the gods were inexora- 
ble ; their decree must be executed ; the j)rince and his wife and 
child were turned into stone; and it is thus that posterity found 
them in the three images of ChandiMcndutiii the neighbourhood.” 

It is said that this and similar stories which are to be met 
with are not even very ancient, but that traces of their compara- 
tively recent date are easily discovered in the stories themselves. 
The savants who have made the most careful inquiry are convinced 
that there are no remains of any historical remembrance whatever 
among the Javanese of the origin and purpose of Boro Budur. 
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The written traditions, Bahais^ or genealogical chronicles, wMch. 
exist, are of little more value. Mr. BnuMura says of them the 
Javanese like the other nations of India offer us fictions for historj 
and the efforts of their ill-regulated imagination for facts.” There 
is, in truth, an almost total absence of trustworthy informa- 
tion upon the subject. And it is to internal evidence we must 
go, to the testimony of the building itself, its form and its decora- 
tion, in order to obtain tlie light we need respecting the religion of 
which it was the expression, and the purpose it was intended to 
serve. 

The original germinal idea of a Buddhist temple was a mound 
to contain a precious casket in which some relic of the Buddha was 
enclosed. After Satcya-Mouki was dead his liody was burned, and 
the ashes of the Master were divided into eight parts, which were 
distributed among an equal number of the towns or persons who 
could make good their claim to possess such an inestimable trea- 
sure. But 150 years later Asoka, King of the powerful Buddhist 
kingdom of Maghadu, caused seven of the eight receptacles to be 
opened and made a new division. The sacred relics were then 
deposited in S,-100 caskets, and each casket was buried in a species 
of mound called a Stupa or Tupa. The Tupa then became, in every 
place to wbicb one of the caskets found its way, the nucleus of the 
Buddhist temple. Dr. Leemais's shews that in every country in 
which the sacred edifices of the Buddhists are found this may be 
seen to be the case. The Tupa was much modified, and in many 
different ways, among the various nations who learned to venerate 
the Buddha and erect buildings to his honour, but the simple 
original idea is found everywhere in some form or another. The 
mound has been built of stone or brick, it has become in one case a 
pyramid, in another a cupola ; the cupola has been exalted on a 
cylindrical base, it has been divided into terraces and variously 
decorated, but the mound which contain:'’, or is supposed to contain, 
the reliquary is always represented. 

The outward form then of Boro Badur, as described in the 
passage of Sir Stamfoed E.otoes which I have read, and as de- 
picted in the Plate ISTo. I., ^ is entirely in accord with this ruling 

* A photograph of this engraving' is in^ieTted at the ‘begiimiTig of tlas pjiper. I take this 
opportunity of Htating tlnit This and the Other photographs of these cngrtivings have been, 
-executed by the Goverhroent Photographer at Singapore under the direction of the Hon’ble 
Major McNaik, b.a., c.m.g., Colonial Engitteer, Straits Settlements. 
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idea of Buddhist sacred architecture* The ornaments and images 
point to the same conclusion. There are no images of tlie Hindu 
deities throughout the huilding ; or, if there are any of the figures 
in the bas-reliefs which must he considered as representing per- 
sojQages of Brahman mythology, they are merely taking a part in 
the action described by the sculpture and are never in any case 
receiving worship. On the other hand, the images of the Buddha 
are to be reckoned by hundreds — in the niches of the walls, at the 
salient points of the architecture, and in the latticed cupolas on the 
upper terraces. These images agree, to a remarkable extent, with 
those wliich are to he found in Buddhist temples elsewhere, and 
especially in those of Hepaul. The attitudes are the same, the 
expression is the same, the insignia of sainthood are tlie same. 

In the difference that is found among the statues, and the 
figures of the Buddha in the bas-reliefs, the places that they occupy 
and the attributes that distijiguisli them M.M. Wilsex and 
BeL'M.uxd have both found an allegorical signification. They see 
in them the symbols of: the progressive ascent through the differ- 
ent degrees of saintliness to the state of supreme perfection — • 
Wirmtna. It i.s impossible to enter upon the discussion of this ques- 
tion, which occupies many priges of D:\ Leemaks’ book. Plate 
Ho. Yin. represents the various Forms and attitudes of the statues. 
M. Bbitmxwu thinks he has reason to believe that tlie manner in 
which the haiids arc held is coiifirmatory of the opinion, and brings 
much learning to bear upon this ]3nrL' of tlio subject. 

.There is another much vexed question. The latticed cupolas 
or Dagobs on the upper terraces hare eaeli its image, representing, 
as is supposed, the Buddha withdrawn from all contact witii etirth- 
iy things. But the grand cupola — the central Dagob — whieli crowns 
the whole building is empty. Is this by design ? or is it simply 
that the work was not finished? M. Wilsex thinks it was by 
design, that the empty slirine signifies the Buddha becoint3 invisible, 
having lost his outwmrd form —the Buddha in Ifirvdna. 

I have reserved till the last the argument in favour of the 
Buddhist theory of this edifice, which is at once the most telling 
and the most interesting. I mean the argument derived from the 
subjects of the bas-reliefs. We have already seen in the descrip- 
tion of the w^hoie building which I found it convenient to quote 
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from Sir S. .Raffles’ “History of Java,” that the Eve lower 
terraces or galleries of the edifice have an inner wall towards the 
hill, and a..n outer wall towards the plain ; and that the surfaces 
of those walls are throughout sculptured in bas-relief. Each 
wall has two series of these sculptures — an upper and a lower. 
All that remain siiffieiently well-preserved have been copied, and 
they are the subjects of 370 out of the 393 plates of the whole col- 
lection. They are all described, in less or greater detail, according 
to their importance, by Hr. or rather by M. Wilsek 

edited by Hr. Leemans. I propose to draw attention now to one 
series only, and indeed to a very small selection from the subjects 
in that series. It is the upper line o£ sculptures on the inner wall 
of the second gallery. In this set oE sculptures, M. Wilsen" has 
found, or believes himself to have found, a pictorial representation 
of the life and deeds, partly historical and partly legendary, of 
Sakya-Mouni, the Buddha. 

In order to do justice to M. Wilsen's discovery, or supposed 
•discovery, it will be necessary, in the briefest possible manner, to 
recall to your recollection the main facts in the history of 
Saexa-Mouni as they have come down to us. The plates to which 
I shall make reference now have to do with his early years only, 
before the great remmeiation, and a very few words will suffice to 
recall to mind those facts or legends which seem to be illustrated 
by the sculpture. I shall be guided partly by Hr. Leemans, who 
follows M. BAETHfSLEMY St. IIilatbe, and partly by Mr. Rhys 
Havibs, formerly of the Ceylon Civil Service, who has published 
a very useful little hook upon the subject, called “Buddhism, 
being a sketch of the life and teachings of Grantama the Buddha,” 
It contains the substance — is in some respects indeed an expan- 
sion of his article on the same subject in the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The founder of Buddhism was born in the begimiing of the 
5th century before Christ. His father, Suddiiodais’a, was Raja of 
the tribe of Sakyas, living at his capital Kapila-vastu, on the banks 
of the Rohini, about 100 miles , N. E. of Benares. 8xJB})HonA:N'A 
■was childless and seemed likely to continue so, when, to his great 
joy, his favourite wife Mata gave him hopes of having a child to 
succeed him. 
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I am for the moment confining myself to tlie region of history, 
and shall leave the my thological accretions which gathered round 
the simple facts in later times to be mentioned afterwards. 

In due time Mata was going to her parents' house to he 
confined, but on the way, under some trees in the pleasant garden 
of Liimbiiii, her son, the future Buddha, was unexpectedly horn. 
The mother and child were carried back to SirnnnoDAXA’s palace, 
and there seven days afterwards Maya died. The child received 
the name of SmoHAUTHA. This name became lost afterwards 
among the many titles of respect that were applied to him, but I 
follow the example of Dr. Leemaxs in using it of the child wMle 
still he remained in his father’s house. 

One story is told of his youth. When lie had arrived at an 
age to be married, his father proposed to him as a bride his cousin 
Go-PA or Tasodhaba, but a complaint was made by the relations 
that the young man had entirely devoted himself to home ])leasures, 
to the neglect of learning and of the manly exercises which were so 
necessary for the leader of his people. Piqued at this complaint, 
SiDUiiABTnA is said to have challenged 500 of the young men of 
the Sakyas to contend with him in intellectual and athletic exercises,, 
and that he easilj’^ proved his superiority in both. 

In his twenty-ninth year a circumstaiico happened which took 
such a powerful effect upon a mind which was probably already keen- 
ly alive to the mysteries of sorrow and death that the current of 
his life was cdianged by it. Going out witli niuncrous attendants to 
take the air in the garden of Lumbini he met a man broken down 
by age, and was so forcibly impressed with the thought that the 
pleasure and pride of youth are but a stage on the wav to feeble- 
ness and dcH*ay that he returned to the house reficeting deeply 
upon what he had seen, and uriabie to prosecute his scheme of 
pleasure. On three successive days a similar encounter produced 
similar results. On the first he met a man in extreme sickness ; 
on the second a corpse;, and oh the third a dignified hermit. The 
vanity of life troubled him so deeply, that a longing to leave his- 
home and its short-lived comforts and to devote himself to medita- 
tion and self-denial took possession of him. He cominiuiicated his 
resolution to his father, who used every effort to dissuade him 
from such a step, and surrounded the house with guards to pre- 
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vent his escape. But one night the young man, with the help o£ 
his charioteer Chais'Na, managed to elude the guards, and leaving 
his home, liis power, his wife, and his only child behind him, rode 
away to become a penniless and despised student, and a homeless 
wanderer. 

SiDDUARTUxi rode a long distance that night till he reached 
the bank oi: the Anoina river. Then taking oft* liis ornaments, he 
gave tliem to Cua^^fa to take back to Kapila-vastu. Cjiaffa asked 
to be allowed to stay with Ins Master, but SrDniiAaTitA would not 
suffer biiu, and t-he faithful charioteer returned, while his Master 
cut olf his long hair and exchanging clothes with a poor passer- 
by began his now life as an ascetic mendicant. This is a bare 
outline of tbo facts concerning the early life of the Buddha, which 
arc probably historical. 

The simple history in the course oi; years became encrusted 
with a mass of fable. It was said that the historical Buddha, 
SxDDHARTiTA or SAKYA-MoiTFr, had taught that ho was only one 
of a series of live Buddhas wdio appear at intervals in the world 
and all teach tlio same truth. That of these live, three had already 
appeared, that he himself was the fourth, and that another would 
appear after him. It was taught that BAKYA-MouFr was omni- 
scient and sinless, that ho descended of Ins owm accord from the 
throne of the Buddhas iu heaven into his mother’s womb. After 
seven days of fasting, the holy Maya dreamed that the fu- 
ture Buddha etitered her side iu the form o£ a superb white ele- 
phant. The wise men of the Sakyas interpreted the dream to 
mean that her child would be a Buddha, who would remove the 
veils of ignorance and sin, and make all the world glad by a sweet 
taste of the Ambrosia of Nirvana. When the child was horn, it 
took seven steps forward and exclaimed with a lion’s voice I am 
tbe Lord of thci world ” 

I have taken these legends that grew up round the early his- 
tory of the Buddha chiefly from the work of Mr. Buys Datibs. 
They are among the subjects which M. Wilsef believes to he 
disclosed in the bas-reliefs, and that this is the ease with some of 
them I think there is no doubt. We are now in a position to 
examine the plates. 

Plato XTI. 1 represents, according to M. Wilsef, King; 
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SiFBBHOBANA Loiioiired aa the futnre father of the Buddha bj 
celestial beings in the air and various ranks and degrees of men on 
earth. There is possiblj some connection between the two lions 
couchant on the capitals of the pilasters of the palace, and one of 
the names borne bj the Buddha, i.e,^ Sahyasinf/a — the lion of the 
tribe of Sakyas. 

Plate XYII. 3. Sudbhohana communicating the blessing 
that is about to be bestow’-ed upon him, and which has been predicted 
in diverse manners to an assembly of persons, probably of the 
Shatriya caste. 

Plate XIX, 7, The four Buddhas who have already appeared. 
The fifth, (named Matteeya), who is yet to come and restore the 
Buddhist doctrine, being unrepresented. The fourth, who w'as to 
become incarnate in the person of Sakya-Mouni or Siddhaetha, 
is leaving his celestial seat to descend to earth. Who the person 
who is floating in the air on the left and apparently bringing some 
intelligence may be is not clear. 

Plate X XYII. 28. A symbolical picture. The Buddha, whom 
we saw quitting his throne in XIX. 7, is being brought to earth in 
a magnificent palace covered wdth all the insignia of earthly 
royalty, and supported, surrounded and followed by a host of 
heavenly beings. 

Plate XXYIII. 25. The dream of Maya. The elephant of 
which she dreamed is in the left hand corner. The Queen herself 
is sleeping, while her women are tending her gently, rubbing her 
arms and her eye and keeping the air stirring with a fan. (See 
photograph No. 4.) 

Plate XXX. 29. Maya returning from a visit to the temple 
and receiving the humble congratulations of her friends on the 
honour that is coming to her, 

Plate XLI. 51. Maya, no longer in a condition to receive the 
visitors who come to her. with good wishes and gifts, is in a build- 
ing by herself in the back of the palace, while a figure, which has 
become quite defaced, but probably representing Sithdhobana, 
receives the visitors and their offerings in or on behalf of the 
Queen in a building in front of the one occupied by her. 

Plate XLIT. 58. Maya, being near her time, is on her way 
to her parents’ house, and is arriving in a chariot at the garden of 
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Liimbini, Kurrouncled by guards and attendants. 

Plate XLIII. 55. The Buddha is born. His mother, recoyer- 
ed from her pains, is exalted on a pedestal, resting her left hand on 
the arm of one of her women, and holding a ilowcr in her right 
hand. The new-born cdiild, shewing his divinity by liis exemption 
from the weakness of infancy, is standing up, receiving tlie liomago 
of those*, about him, while a sliower of celestial dowers descends 
upon him. Possibly the picture is intended to represent him taking 
the seven steps of the legend. (See Photograph No. 5.) 

Plate XLY. 59. The widowed SnuDiionANA silting with Sro- 
miARTUA upon Ills knee, and attended by the women of the palace. 

Plate XLIX. 07. QTiis plate is interesting, beeraise it repre- 
vsents one oi: the bas-reliefs whifh CuAwiann) has given in the 
‘‘History of the Indian Arcdiipehigo,” and lie ijiterprets it in a 
different manner from hi. AV^ilsex. Cbaweurd sees in it Sita in 
his ear, ajid reengnisos in the projections from the head of the 
central dgiire (wliicli in Wilsex’s plate is almost obliterated) the 
crescent of Sita. Av’if.sEX considers that the sffulptnro represents 
the young fSiDDirAUTUA in a chariot v/ith his father and otliers, and 
sees in the projections from the liead, the ends of the peculiar 
head-dress which is worii by the child in some others of the sculp- 
tures. 

Plate L. 09. The young SinniLvuTUA astonislnog his royal 
father, a h'arned Bralnnin and others (possibly the students In a 
school) by Ins early-developed intelligence. 

Plato I jIX. 87. The assembly of the young Salcyas challenged 
by the prince to a contest in scholarship and athletics. MruDUAE- 
^ri-LA illustrating the triumph of intelieetiuil over moral force by 
taming an elephant. 

Plato LXXI, 111, SiBDHAETHA seated in his chariot meeting 
the poor old man. The cdiiid with the aged pauper probably signi- 
ties tliat he is blind. 

Plate LXXII. 113. Sibdhaetha the next day meeting the 
sick man at the point of death. 

Plate LXXIII. 115. Sidbhabtha meeting with the dead man. 

Plato LXXIY. 117. The fourth encounter. The hermit is 
in the attitude of a man who is demonstrating some problem. The 
charioteer Chax^xa, whose memory is so carfully preserved in the 
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legend, is talking witli Ms Master. 

Plate LXXYI. 121. Hibbhartiia endeavouring to obtain bis 
father’s consent to bis new scheme of life. 

Plate LXXYIII. 125. Of this plate (of wbicb a photograph 
is published with this paper) Dr. Leemans, or M. Wilsex, says: 
‘‘ Stddhaetha continues faithful to the resolution he lias taken, 
and is insensible to the graces of the beautiful women of bis house- 
hold, the number of whom has been largely increased. It is 
probable that the artist wished to represent, in this in- stance 
also, ail hour in the night, for some of the women are asleep, 
leaning one against another, or resting on pillows. The artist has 
known no better way oE depicting the firmness of the resolution 
the prince has taken, and the steadiness with which he continues 
to resist all temptations, than by placing his hero on a raised 
throne, having tlie aureole behind his head, and in the peculiar 
attitude of a Puddha/’ 

Here a refex^ence to Bishop Legend of the Bur- 

mese Buddha ” probably throws some additional light upon the 
artist’s intention. I should explain that, in the Burmese version 
of the story, SiDBirAETiiA goes by the name of Phralaong.'^^ 

“ Phralaong had scarcely begun to recline on his couch when 
a crowd of young damsels, whose heaiity equalled that of the 
daughters of the Xats, executed all sorts of dances to the sound 
of the most ravishing symphony, and displayed in all their move- 
ments the graceful forms of their elegant and well-shaped persons 
in order to make some impression upon his heart. But all was in 
vain, they were foiled in their repeated attempts. Pbralaong fell 
into a deep sleep. The damsels, perceiving their disa])pointment, 
ceased their dances, laid aside their musical instruments, and soon 
following the example of Phralaong abandoned theinselres to sleep. 

Pbralaong awoke a little before midnight, and sat in a cross- 
legged position on his couch. Looking all around birn, be saw tbe 
varied attitudes and uninviting. appearance of the sleeping damsels. 
Some were snoring ; others gnashing their teeth ; others with ojxened 
mouths; others tossed heavily from side to side; some stretched one 
arm upwards and the other downwards ; some, seized as it were 
with a frantic pang, suddenly coiled up their legs for a while, and 

Vide Joai’ual of tEe Indian Are3in>e'!ago, ToL VL, pag-e 503. I have ssoniewla&t 
abridged the passage. 
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with the same violent action pushed them down again. This un- 
expected exhibition made a strong impression upon Phralaong ; 
his heart was set, if possible, freer from the ties of concupiscence, 
or rather was confirmed in his contempt for all worldly pleasures. 
It appeared to him that his magnificent apartment was filled with 
loathsome carcases. The seats of passions — those of Eupa, and 
those of Arupa, that is to say, of the w^hole world — seemed to bis 
eyes like a house that is a prey to the devouring flames. At the 
same time his ardent desires for the profession of Eahan ” (an 
ascetic life) “ were increasing with an uncontrollable energy. * On 
this day, at this very moment,' said he with unshaken firmness, ‘ I 
•will retire into a solitary place.’ ” 

I think everybody w’ho examines the engraving carefully will 
admit that it is this particular incident in the history of the young 
prince which the artist intended to pourtray. 

Plate LXXIX. Sidbhabthjl still in the palace, hut about to 
escape on the horse that is standing ready, and resisting the en- 
treaties of Channa, his charioteer, who tries to persuade him to 
change his resolution. 

Plate LXXX. 129. The escape. 

Plate LXXXI. 131. The end of the night-ride. 

Plate LXXXII. 133. Siddhabtha taking off his ornaments 
and giving them to Channa to carry hack to Kapila-vastu and 
cutting off his long hair with his sword. (See photograph.) 

If we accept M. Wilsen’s theory, we shall have to get over some 
difficulties. The selected plates may be fairly interpreted in the 
WBy suggested. But they are only a few among the great many 
to which the legend, as it is known, supplies no interpretation ; and 
one cannot help being surprised to find that the lower line of 
sculptures has no relation, so far as has been ascertained, to the 
upper line. As they are represented in the plates they appear to be 
parts of the same work, hut no connecting thread between the two 
series has yet been discovered. 

However, much might probably yet be learned by careful 
study, both of the plates and of the various forms of the 
Buddhistic legend. And I think it most likely that such study 
will tend to support M. Wibsen’s opinion. Certainly one rises, 
from a first perusal of the hook, convinced that Boro Budur is what 
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Dr. Leemahs and those whose works he has utilised belie re it to 
be— a monument of the religion of Buddha, and one of the most re- 
markable monuments of that religion that exist in the world. 

M. Behmumd, who has exhausted all the sources of informa- 
tion, is of the opinion that the Buddhist religion and indeed a great 
Buddhist empire was established in the centre of Java and that its 
golden age may be placed in the eighth or ninth century of the 
Christian era. It was no doubt surrounded by other States profes- 
sing Sivaistie Brahmanism ; and there is evidence that the Sivaism 
of the coast borrowed something from Buddhism, and that, on the 
other hand, the Buddhism of the centre liad some Sivaistie elements 
mixed with it. But of the existence of a very pure Buddhism in the 
neighbourhood of Boro Budur, he considers there is no room for 
doubt. He conjectures that it was introduced into Java at a very 
early period, possibly soon after the third great Buddhist council 
which took place under Azoha B.C. 264— at which it was resolved 
that the doctrine of the Buddha should be propagated in foreign 
parts. 

It is true that the Chinese traveller Fa Hiah tells us that in 
the beginning of the fifth century after Christ there were many 
Brahmins in Java, but that the law of Buddha had no adherents 
there. But some doubt is thrown upon his evidence by the fact 
that his informants were Brahmins wlio were possibly anxious to 
conceal the truth, and who shewed their hostility to the roli'don of 
the Buddha by requesting the Captain of the ship in which they 
sailed to abandon Fa HiAJr, during a storm, upon the iahabited 
coast of an island which they sighted, as the probable cause of 
their danger, he being a heretic Buddhist. 

There is reason to believe that Buddhism was decaying during 
the period of the last great Hindu Empire in Java— that of Maja- 
pahit and it disappeared finally when Islam triumphed over that 
last refuge of Hinduism in a.u. 1400. M. Wilseh indeed attri- 
butes the ruinous condition into which Boro Budur had fallen to 
injuries received by the building during the wars of religion be- 
tween the supporters of the old and the new faith. He supposes 
the Buddhists driven hy the victorious Moslems within the sanc- 
tuary of Boro Budur and pursued from gallery to gallery, not 
knowing how else to defend themselves, to have used as projec- 
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tiles the architectural ornaments which they could easily remove or 
break off ; and he thus accounts for the fact that an immense 
number of these ornaments, which are wanting in their proper 
places, are found strewing the ground all around the building, 
^‘The Buddhists,’* says M. 'WiLSEif, ** overpowered and driven back, 
saw themselves surrounded and threatened with destruction in the 
neighbourhood of Boro Budur. The monument is transformed in- 
to a fortress. But nothing stays the Moslems — neither the sanctity 
of the place nor the despair of its defenders. The air resounds with 
their fanatical war-cry of “ Allah,’* and the turbaned zealots ad- 
vance to the assault of Boro Budur, The Buddhists at bay lay 
their hands upon the antefixes on the cornices, the bells, and other 
ornaments ; they tear them down and hurl them upon the assail- 
ants. But it is in vain ; the Moslems mount one gallery after 
another. The dead bodies of the Buddhists lie bn one another in 
heaps, the last of the defenders fall on the circular terraces, and 
the crescent planted on the summit of Boro Budur looks down in 
triumph upon all the country round, and seems to utter a sarcastic 
defiance of the Buddhas.” 

M. Bbumuhu, on the contrary, thinks there is no sufficient his- 
torical support of the truth of this picture. He doubts whether 
there were wars of religion of this violent character in Java, and 
considers that there would be more evident marks of them in 
the defacement of the statues if this had been the case. He attri- 
butes the destruction of the temple or monument of Boro Budur 
to the natural results of the neglect into which it fell after the 
triumph of Islam, and to the powers of nature — the earthquakes, 
the luxuriant growth of tropical vegetation, and the influence of 
the droughts and the rains in their turn. 

Since the building has been discovered and cleared of the 
Jungle and the earth in which it had been buried, the work of des- 
truction has been continued by fresh agents. The natives have 
carried off some of the stones to build their own houses. Boys 
tending their buffaloes and sitting down under the shadow of the 
walls have amused themselves with chopping the sculptures with their 
knives, and — worst of all — civilised Europeans have carried off the 
statues, or, if these were too heavy, have taken the heads of the 
Buddhas from the outside walls and the niches to place them in 
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tlieir collections. It is eyen said tliat a troop of Hussars, who were 
encamped in these parts during the Javanese war, used to try the 
edge and the temper of their sabres upon the statues, and that 
they cut off the heads of more than one of them. 

I will conclude this paper, which has already exceeded the li- 
mits I originally proposed to-inyself, by quoting from M. WiLSEJir 
the following account of a most curious and interesting fact, viz., 
that the statues of Boro Buclur are to this day objects of reverence 
to the Javanese. He says : “Persons come every day from long dis- 
tances bringing offerings of flowers and incense to one or other of the 
statues of the Buddha upon the higher terraces. These pious pil- 
grims place their flowers on a banana leaf before one of the two 
Buddhas of the first circular terrace to the right of the eastern 
entrance, or by the side of the huge statue of the great Bagob in 
the middle, and burn incense before the statues. They often bring 
with them some of the yellow powder called ‘ lore lore ’ to cover 
the statue of the Buddha with, just as newly married people cover 
their bodies with the same powder. They pay this offering of de- 
votion in cases of sickness, after a marriage, after an easy and for- 
tunate childbirth, and on occasion of many other of the events of 
daily life. It is also said that women who aspire to the honours of 
maternity try to pass their fingers through the openings in the 
latticed cupolas, in order to touch the Buddha concealed within j and 
that they sometimes pass a whole night in one of the galleries or 
on one of the higher terraces. The Chinese too imitate the Java- 
nese in some of these acts of devotion, and assemble once a year 
on new year’s day at the ruins of Boro Budur. The ancient slirine 
then becomes the object of a general pilgrimage, the scene of 
joyous merry-making, accompanied by many sacrifices, by fire- 
works, and public amusements of all kinds. We dare not assert 
positively that the ancient purpose of Boro Budur is the reason 
why these strangers from the celestial empire (so far as they pro- 
fess the doctrine of Fo or Buddha) attribute to it still a sacred 
‘character. The thing, however, is not improbable ; and the very 
“nature of the homage that is now offered, might thus have put us 
in the way of understanding the end which the founders of the 
sanctuary proposed to themselves, even if we had not the advantage 
of being better informed on the subject by the character of the 
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ediiSce itself and its bas-reliefs. But we lia?e before us an example 
of tlie religious sentiment. After so many centuries, after all 
remembrance of the origin of this remarkable edifice lias been lost, 
and wMle tradition is silent, tbe sentiment of tlie Cliinese Buddhist 
is sufficient to make him say ; ‘This country, this hill covered with 
venerable buildings, images, statues, sculptures, was consecrated to 
the great Master. Here the ashes of the Buddha have rested, 
here the relics of the Buddha have been preserved.’ ” 


G. F, HOSE. 
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[ Inteodtjctoby Note. — ^Thanks to the kindness of corres- 
pondents — notably of Dr. Biebee, H. I. Consul, Mi\ A. 

SwETTENHAM, Mr. E. Koek, and Mr. N. DEFisoiir of Krian, — I 
have been enabled to add about 280 titles to my previous Cata- 
logue, which, with the present instalment, shews a total of about 
1,100 titles. In one sense this result is disheartening, as tending 
to shew how very far from complete even the present article is 
likely to make the list. 

The catalogue is probably still lamentably deficient in Dutch 
and other Continental titles. But on*the principle that half a 
loaf is better than no bread,” this further instalment may be use- 
ful to members of the Society. 

Of the portion relating to native works, original and trans- 
lated, nothing more can be said than that it is as complete as the 
information at my disposal enables me to make it, and that it has 
been submitted to members of the Council of the Society, who 
have suggested all the additions within their power. Further 
titles will no doubt come to hand when members generally have 
had an opportunity of noting the shortcomings of the present 
list. 


N. B, DENNYS.] 
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A. 

WOEKS EELATING TO THE STEAITS SETTLEMENTS 
EXGLHSIVELT. 


Bmtaag Barat Western Star / 

Malay JSfewspaper published for a short period after the 
appearance of the Jawi I^eranalchanf but^ like the “Pm> 
daran Shmisu Walkamerf discontinued, 

Braddell,T.- 

Bingapore and the Straits Settlements. Statistics of the 
British Possessions in the Straits of Malacca — Notices of 
Singapore^ ^c, — 8 vo.-— Penang, 1861. 

Singapore and the Straits Settlements described. And the 
Arrangements for the Nature Government of these Posses- 
sions considered as distinct from the general question of the 
Government of India under the Past India Company — Penang. 

Calendar- 
ed Mahomedan and Pnglish Comparative Calendar issued 
yearly — Singapore, 1877 et seg. 

„ A Chinese and English Comparative Calendar issued yearly 
— Singapore, 1875 et seg. 

Cringle, Tom— 

Jottings of an Invalid in search of Mealth, comprising a 
, run through British India and a Visit to Singapore and Java. 
A series of Letters reprinted from the Times of Indid '" — 
Bombaj, 1865. 

Hageman— 

Geschiedenis der Verovering van Malahka — 4to. 

Hageman, J.— 

Geschiedenis der Verovering van Malahka^ en der Oorlogen 
Tmschen de Portugezen en Maleijers — 4ito. — Batavia, 185^. 
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Meiiseiihizzen Sm^apore^ Malacca und —Eerlin, 1806. 

:'Jawi:'!PerMaldcan--( '“'Straits Bom ”1.— ,' ' 

Malay Mmospaper published every Monday — SiBgapore, 
1876 et seq, 

[ This is the first Malay newspaper over published ; circulation al>out 150 copies.'] 

Jawi Standard— 

Malay Newspaper published at JBenaiiy — (?1877)jio^ 
discoB tinned. 

Low— 

The Soil and AyricuUure of JPenany and Provmce Welles- 
ley^ with References io Singapore and Malacca — Eoyal Sro. — 
^^ingapore, 1836. 

Malacca 

Periodical Miscellany — 2 vols. 8vo. — Malacca, 1837-38. 

Marre, A.— 

Une Revolution d Malalca en Van 183d- de Jesus Christ— 
1874. 

McMahon, T. W. R.- 

My Reminiscences of a Picnic Party at Penang in the year 
Calcutta, 1871. 

Menezes, de— 

Malacca conquistada pelo grande Affonso de Albuquercpm^ 
poema heroicOj com os argimentos de Ferreira — Svo. — Lisboa, 
■1779. 

Hetscher— 

Twee JBelegerlngen van Malalclca — 1750-57 en 1784. 

Horris, Greorge— 

Smgapore thirty years ago — Singapore, 1879. 

Penang, 

Singapore and Malacca Almanac and Directory for 1848 , 
1844^ 1846, Prince of Wales'* Island Register and Directory 
for 1820 and 1829, 

n 


Almanac and Directory— 

Record^ the — 2 vols. Svo.-^Pnlo Penang, 1855-1857. 
Records from 1785 to 1880— MB, folio with Index. 
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Peridaran Shanisu Walkanier— 

(^'Revolution of the Sim and MoovH'’ ) — Malay Newspaper 
published J or a short period after the appearance of the “ Jawi 
JBeranaJclcan^ ” hut discontinued, 

PMllip's 

Minute on the Landed Tenures of Trine e of Wales' Island 
— Eojal 8vo. — Prince of Wales’ Island, 1829. 

Bansonnet, Baron Eugen von— 

Sklzzen mis Singapur tmd Bjohor — Braimschweig, 1876. 

Singapore 

Almamac aitd Directory — 1 toI. Syo. — 1846-60. 

Directory for the Straits Settlements — for 1877 and 1878. 

Singapore and Straits Directory 

Published yearly — Mission Press, Singapore, 1880 et seg. 

Singapore Free Press— 

A Daily Taper — Published at Singapore. 

Straits 

Calender and Directory — 1861-65, 1867-75. 

Tabular Statements 

Of the Commerce and Shipping of Trince of Wales' Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, from- 182S to 1858 — large 4to. — Singa- 
pore and Calcutta. 

Tangai Snalien— 

Tamil Newspaper puhlislied fortnighil ij — Singapore, 1877 
et seq. 

fbomson, J. T.— 

Translation from the Ilikayat Ahdulla — London, 1874. 

Useful Tables— 

Local and General — Penang, 1861. 

Ward and Grant— 

Medical Statistics and Topography of Malacca and Trince 
of Wales' Island, and on the premiling Diseases of the Tenas- 
serim Coast — folio — Penang, 1830. 

Topographical and Statistical Sketch of Singapore — [Kot 
dated J bound witb tbe above.] 

Welch, James— 

Military Reininiscences, extracted from a Journal of nearly 
forty years' active service in the Mast Indies — London, 1880. 

[ Gives an account of a short visit paid to Penang and Malacca in 1818 .] 
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B. 


AVOEKS DBA.LIKG WITH MALAYA (OTHER THAN 
EXCLUSIVELY RELATING TO NETHERLANDS 
INDIES, BORNEO, PHILIPPINES, AND 
MOLUCCAS.) 


Baer, K E, von— 

Ueler Fapias and Alfiiren — St. Petersburg, 1859. 

Beccari, Dr. 0.— 

Malesict — Neio plants dhcomred hy Beecari in the ArcM- 
jpelago, by Albertis in Weio Guinea, — ^witb bigHy 

finished Illustrations. Text in Italian, descriptions in Latin — 
Florence, 1878-^9. 

[ So far three Numbers liave been published.] 

Bickmore, Albert— 

Travels in the JEast Indian Archipelago — 8vo. — 1868. 

Beisen im Ostindischen Arehipel in den 1865 ^ 1866 am 
dem JE. von J. 8, A. Alartin mil Hotzschen’ — 8vo. — Jena, 1869. 

Bocliarie . , 

Van Bjohor ie TdJ~u s Salatin, de Kroon alter Konnigen^ 
oud-Maleiscli, en JSfeder-Beutsch — 4to. — Batavia, 1827, 

Bondyck, Bastianse de— 

Voyages faits dans les Molngtm a la Wouvelle Gurnee et 
d la Celebes — 8vo. — Paris, 1845. 

Collection 

des principales Chronigues Malagas — publiee par M. En. 
Dulaueieb — P aris, 1849. 


Delanxier- 


1847. 


Description de V Arehipel T Asia par Ibn Batuta — Paris, 
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Delaurier— ^ * 

Bes Lanrfiies et do la LUterature do V Arcliipel <VAsie — 
Paris, 1S4:L 

Voyage d' Ahdd Allah hen Ahd-el-.Kader de Singapore a 
Kalantan, ISdO, 

Boyle, Patrick— 

Tin Mining in Larut — London, 1870. 

Earl, George Windsor— ^ . 

Afativo liace^H of the Indian Archipelago — lapmms — 
12mo.— 1858. 


liliott- 


Magnetio Sitrvep offlie 'Eastern Archipelago, 1S4AA9 — Ito. 
-1851.' ■ 


Epp, E.* 


Scliildernncjcn mig Osiindlens Arehipel — Svo. — Heidelberg, 


Eavra, L^Aboe- 

The Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Eeninsula — 
12mo.— Paris, 1S52. 

A 91 account of Wild Tribes inhabit ing the Malagan Fen- 
insula, Simntra, with a Journeg in Joliore, and a Journeg 
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BericJite ilher die Geolog, Beseliaffenlieit der Bliilippmen, 

Informe 

Boh^e el Fsfado de las Islas Filipinas — Madrid, 1842. 

Jagor— 

Reisen in den BliiUfpinen — 8ro. — Berlin, 1873. 

[ Enj^lish Edition of same work noted in former list.] 

Begislacion 

UlhHmarina concoi'dada y aiiotada por D. JoaqtUm 
Rodriguez Ba^i Bedro — Madrid, 1865. 

Maajen, Jan van der— 

De Fylunden BJiilippinsclie — Batavia, 1822. 

Madrenas, Bon Jose de— 

Misiones de Filipmas — Madrid. Manuscript of the year 
3600. Library of the Duke de Calderon. 

Misiones de Filipinas — Madrid, 1602. 

IMEallati— ' 

Les Bliilippines — 2 vols. 8vo. bound in one, and 1 folio 
volume of plates — Paris, 1846. 

Mapa 

Ge^ieral de las Almas que administran los P.P. Agustinos — 
Manila, 1845. 

Mavers— 

FnglisJi Trmislaiion of Zimiga, q. v. 

Memorias 

Historieas y Fsiadkticas de Filipinas — Manila, 1850. 

Meyer, Br. A. B — 

In Natuurhundig D/dschrift — Batavia, Jaargang, 1873. 

Morga— 

Bucesos de las Islas Filipinas — Mexico, 1609. 

FnglisJi Translation of the above — Hakluyt Society. 
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Mnndt Laulf, Br. Theodor— 

Die Negritos der FliiUppme'ii^ forscJnmg und hritik in den 
DeufsclieM Oeographischen Blattern — Bremen, Jahrgaiig I., 
Heft II. and III. 

Olivier-- 

Belzen in den Molukschen Arehipel naar Mahassar enz — 
2vols. 8vo. — Amsterdam, 1834. 

Ormacheo, B. de— 

Islas Mlipinas, Apuntes para la Bazon General de su 
Hacienda — Madrid, 1858. 

Perrey— 

Dociments sur les Tr emblements de Terre ef les TMnomenes 
Volcanigues dans V Archipel des PJiilijypmes — Extrait das 
Mc^oires de FA cad. de Dijon. 

Eecopilacion— 

De las Lej/es de los Reynos de las Indias — Madrid, 1774. 

Eelacion— 

De las Islas Filipinas — Manuscript — 1558. 

Eelation— 

Des Isles Philippines par un 'Religieux gid y a demewre 
18 ans — in TlievenoFs. 

Des Isles Philippines faite par V Amirante D, Hieronimo 
de Banuelos y Carillo — in Thevenot’s Relation de divers Voyages 
curieuco — Paris, 1661. 

Eios, E. de los— , . ^ 

Relation et Memorial de VIJtat des Isles Philippines ei des 
Isles Molmques — in Theyenot’s Relation de divers ' Voyages 
curieux — Paris, 1664. 

Santa Maria, Fr. Fernando, ( de la Orden de Predicadores)— 

Manual de Medicinas Oaseras para Consuelo de los pobres 
Indios, en las provineias y pueblos donde no ay Medicos^ ni 
botica — Con las licenc. necesarias en 61 Colleg. y nniversidad 
do Santo Thomas de Manila por D. Franc, de la Cruz. — 
imS Yoi. — 1815. 

Sainz de Baranda— 

Gonstitucion Geognostiea de las Islas Pilipinas — Anales da 
Minas 2, p. 197-212—1841. 

Semper, Br. C.— 

Die Philippinen und ihre Bewohner — Wurzhurg, 1869. 

j, Reisebericht aus den Philippinen^ Zeitschrift dev Berliner^ 
Gesellschaft fur Prdhunde, Band X, 

St. Croix, Eenouard de— 

Voyage Qommercial et Politique aux Indes Orientales, aux 
Isles Philijpines 180B-7 — Paris, 1810. 
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forruMa— 

DimHcccion B.lsforico-'poUtica if en much a parte Geogra- 
Jica de las Islas jphili^inas — Madrid, 1753. 

Yelarde, Murillo— 

Historia de la Frovmcia de JPJdllpinas — Mauila, 1749. 

Yiilacastm— 

Manga jpamJan^ing fpagtaiago liliii sa calolora nang tadong 
(nag hililngalo.) Ang mag catlm sa vican Castilla mir/ P. 
Thomas de Villa cast in sa medial na Gompania ni Jesus at gsinalin 
sa vican Tagalog ni B. Gasfyar Aquino de Beleii — Imprenta de 
la Compania de Jesus, de Ja Cruz-Bagav — in-Svo. — Manila, 
1760. 

Zimiga— 

Jlistoriade las Islas Fliilipinas — Sampoloe, Manila, 1003. 


F. 


WOEKS CONTAINING- INCIDENTAL NOTICES 
OF MALAYAN COUNTEIES. 



lunales 


Be TExtreme Orient — under tlie direction. o£ M. Lu 
Comte Metnebs d’Estb.ey. 

Anson, Gr.— 

A Vogage round the World in the //ears 1740-1744 — Lon- 
don, 1748. 

Bastian, Dr. Adolf— 

Bie Volker des Oestlielien Asien. Band V, — Singapore^ 
Batavia and Manila — Jena, 1859. 

„ Tleber dar Bestandige in den Mensclien-Becen — Berlin, 

1868. 

Bennet, G.— 

Wanderings in JVeio SotdJi Wales^ Batavia^ Bedir Coast, 
Singapore and China, 

Chamisso, A. von— 

Bemerkungeii und Ansichten auf der Bnideckungsreise 
von O, von Kotzehm — 1829. 
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Chevalier— 

Voyage tie la Bonite^ Ghlogie — Paris, 1844. 

I)arl 3 rmple— 

Oriental Eepertory — 2 vols. 8vo. — 1793-180S. 

De Gtiigiies— 

Voyage a FeJcing^ Manille, 1784-1801 — Paris, 1808. 

Depons— 

Eeise in den OafUclien Theil von Terra firma 1801-4, 

Die Prenssische— 

Tlxg)edition mch Ostasien 1859 — 4to. — Berlin, 1864-1866. 
Cemelli, Careri— 

A Voyage round the World in AivnsJtaiv and Ohurclihlll, a 
Collection of Travels — Vol. IV. — London, 1704. 

Hernandi, P — 

Medici atgue liistorici Opera cum edita turn inedita — 
Madrid, 1790. 

Hofmann, E.— 

Geognostische JBeohaclitungen auf der Reise van 0. von 
Kotzehue — 1829. 

Horshurgh— 

Indian Directory. 

Jacqnet— 

Journal Asiatigue — Vol. HI. — 1881. 
legentil— 

Voyage dans les Mers des hides — Paris, 1779. 

Linschoten, John van— 

Ilis Discourse of Voyages into ye Daste and West Indies, 
decided into four hooks — 4to. — Leyden. 

Mandelslo- 

Les Voyages du Sieur Jean Albert de, aux Indes Orien- 
tales — folio — Amsterdam, 1727. 

Melvill de Carnhee— 

Le Moniteur des Indes Orientates et Occidentales. Recueil 
de Memoirs et JJotices scientifques et industriels de nouvelles et 
de f lits importants corcernant les possessions Meerlandaises 
JAsie et d'Amerique — 8 vols. 4to. — La Haye, 1847-1849. 

Meyen— 

Dine Reise mn die Drde — (Eelates partly to Philippines) 
— Berlin, 1835. 

Mnller, Dr. F.- 

Ausland, JJo. 20 — 1872. 

Havarrette— 

Colleeoion de los Viages y Descuhrimientos — Madrid, 
1825-87. 




Memeyer— 

M.me- Geschiclite der JSvmir/ellsehen If 1 ^ 810)18 Ans- f alien 
ZK^r IBelcelinmg der Heiden in Ostindien — Ito. — Halle, 1846. 

Mereml)ergms- 

Sisioria Xatarae maxime Beregrlnae — Antwerpen, 1685. 

Pigafetta, Antonio— 

Brimo Viaggio mtorno al gloho lerragueo dal Cavaliere 
Anfonio Blgafelta^ da ini Qodiee If 8, della Biblioicca Amhro- 
siana di Milano — Milano, 1800. 

Eapport 

Dll Jury Inlernaiional de. V Exposition Vnieerselle ds Bari^ 
— Paris, 1868. 

Eenonard de Saint Croix, P — 

Voyage Commercial ef Bolifiqiie aiix Indes Orienfales^ aux 
lies BJiilippineSjU la Chine, avec des Motions sar la. Gochinchine 
et le Tonquin, pendant les nmides 1808-1807 — 8 vols. 8yo. — 
Paris, 1810. 

Sainstary— 

Calender of State Papers, Oolonial Series, East Bidies, 
China, and Japan, 1518-1616 — Preserved in H. M. Public 
Eecord Office and elsewhere — Eoyal 8vo. — 1862. 

Sckerzer, pr.CarlYon- 

^’te/ils'fnsxA CommercieUe Ergehnisse einer Reise nm die 
Erde — Leipzig nnd Wien, 1867. 

Reise der Oesierreicdiescher Fregatte Norarra urn die Erde 
in den Jaliren 1857-59 — ^^Vien, 1867. 

Spiess, G. de— 

Breiissische Expedition nach Ost Asien wahrend des J. 
1860-62. Reise skizzen. MU lUusfr. — 8vo. — Leipzig, 1801. 

Phevenot, M.— 

Relation de dioe^'s Voyages curieiix — Paris, 1661. 

Tombe, Cl. F — 

Voyage mix Indes Orientales pendant les Annees 1802-6. 
Avee un Vocahulaire des Langiies Eranqaise et Malaise—xax : 
par Sonnini — 2 vols. 8vo.— Avec un Atlas — Paris, 1810. 

IT. S. Exploring Expedition— 

Under the Co^nmand of O. Wilhes. Geology by Eana — Phi- 
ladelphia, 1849. 

Terlandliingen— 

Der Berliner Qeselhcliaft fur Antliropologie, Ethiologie, 

Yoyag© / ' ' 

Be fa Berouse an tour id mondepar Milet-MiD'eau — Paris, 

1779. ' , 
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Walter, R.— 

A Voyage round the World hi flie yearn 1740-1744 — bj 
G-. Anson — London, 1748. 

Wilkes, C.— ^ ^ . 

Warratire of the IT, S, Ea'ploriny Eivpeihhon during the 

years 1838-42, 


G. 


GIIAMMAES, DICTIONARIES, &o., IN EUROPEAN 
AND MALAY OR MALATOYNDONESIAN 
LANGUAGES. 


Anslijn, Yan Asselt— 

Bpelen Leenboehje (Battasch) roor Scholen — Batavia, 1862. 


Arte 


JDe la Lengiia Zchnana — 4to. 


Badings, A. E. L.“~ 

Woordenhoeh mor de zeemart in lief Ilollandsch^ Maleisch^ 
Franschy JUiigelwh, met 'verMarenden Ilollajidschen ieksf, ter 
dienste imn zeevarenden^ die de Indische loaleren hezoelcen — 
(Naval Dictionary Dutcb, Alalay, French and EngiiA, witb 
Explanatory Dutch Text, for Mariners visiting the Indian 
Streams) — S vo . — Selioonho ven, 1880. 

Miemo IIoll andsch-Maleisch, Malelseli-IIollandscli looor- 
denloek^ Sde reel rcrmeercL en verhef, drulc . — (New Malayan- 
Dutch, Dutch-Malayan Dictionary.. Third edition, enlarged 
and revised) — 8vo. — Schoonhoven, 1879. 

Bruckner, Gottioh-— * 

Broeve eener Javaansche Spraahktmst — in- 8 cart. (Very 
rare) — Serampore, 1839. 

Buzeta, Er. Manuel— 

Gramatica de la lengua Tagala^ dispuesia para la masfacil 
inteligeneia a los religiosos primipiantes^ con %m hreve confeso- 
Qiarior y otras Darias materias coneernientcs a la administracion 
de los Bant os Baer ament os — Madrid, 1800. 
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Cuartaron— 

Caudri rehdive aide Isle Silahahoa, 2Imdmu(o, Ccdehes, 
Borneo, etc,, con Vocaholario Malese, Suhiano, Tagalese — 4to. 
witli Maps — Eoina, 1855. 

EpreuYes 

D'mie gremiHre Imjprmerie Jaminatse, dont les caraeth-es 
ont etc graves sons la direction de P. van Viissingen, a la 
fonder ie Buschede de Harlem — in-4 cart. — Harlem, 1824. 

Ezgverra, P. Domingo— 

Arte de la lengna Bisaga de la protlncia de Legte, Tiene 
easeridas algonas advertencias de la Jengtia de Zchu y Bool : 
las de Zelic senaladas con la letra Z, g las de Bool con la letra 
B, g junfavienfe algunos adverI>ios con sa uso para hahlar co 7 i 
elegancia — Ee-impresa por B. Nicolas de la Cetjz Bagay — 
Manila, 1747. 

Eavre— 

Bktionaire Javanais-Bi'miqak — iu-8 — Paris, 1870. 

Eausto de Cuevas, Fr. Jose Maria— 

Arte Nuevo de la lengua Yhanag — Impreso con ias licen- 
cias necessarias en ia imprenta de 8. Thomas por Yidal 
Claudio — in-S. — Manila, 1826. 

Crraslmis, Gr. J.— 

Be Soedanesche tolk, Hollandscli-Soedanesche woordenlijst, 
2 druh , — (The Sundaiiese Interpreter. Butch-Snndanese Vo- 
cabulary. Second edition) — 8vo. — Leiden, 1870. 

<juide 

To Bojnanized Jaioi — Penang, 1869. 

Halkema, W.— 

Behnopte lumdleiding tot zelfonderricdit in de Jamansche 
taal — (Elements of Javanese Grammar for Autodidacts) — 8vo. 
— Djokdjo, 1879. 

Hardeland— 

Sglldbaire Bagah et Msvercices de Lecture — Batavia, 1848. 

Holle, H,T.- 

Boendasclie Modellen mn mrschilleiide hrieven — in-8 br. 
(Caracteres Javanais) — Batavia, 1861. 

Jacques, E.— 

Consideratiom sur les Alphabets ies Philippines — in-8 
br. — Paris, 1831. 
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Jaiisz,“~P, ^ ^ 

Klelne Jaraansche spmaJi'kunst, Denle iilfgave — (Javanese 
Grammar. Third Edition, revised and enlarged) — 8vo. — 
8amarang, 1870. 

Le Petit Man. ^ ^ ^ . 

liecnell de Sentences t ivies cle V Ecriinre Sain fc en Javancm 
— in-S cart. — Amsterdam, 1860. 

Malaica 

Collectanea Tocalidaria — 2 vois. in 1 sm. 4to. — Batavia, 
170S. 

Marsden-" 

Grammaive de la langue 31alaie, traduife de P Angle is en 
Jlolhfndals et Francals par Elouf — 4to. — Harlem, 1821. 

Mattlies, B. F.— 

Ohrestowfithie en langiie Boughie^ Caravf, Boughis — 1864. 

Mentrida-— 

Arte de la lengua Bisaga Illligiiagna de la Isla de Banag — 
Imprentadcl). Makitel Memue, por D. Axastasio Go:s’zaoa, 
— in-4 — Manila, 1818. 

Menrsinge. A — 

Maleiscli leesboelc^ Vej*rneerderd door G, J. Graslniis — 
(Malayan Hearling-book, Enlarged by G. J. GEASiins) — 1st 
part. 8vo. — Leiden, 1879. 

Morel, C. J — 

Nie u m Nederlandscli-Ma leiscli en Maleiscli - Xederlandsch 
m)ordenboelc~{'Sei\Y Dutch-Malayan, Malay au-Duleli Dic- 
tionary) — 2 VO Is. 8vo. — HaarL, 1870. 

Moceda, P. Jnan de, y San Lucar,- P. Pedro— 

Foeabalaro de la lengtm Tagala^ trahajado por varios sujetos 
dodos g graves g nliimaniente anadidc — Ee-impreso, coji liceneia, 
en ¥alladolicl, imprenta de ITigihio Eoldan — in-foL— -1832. 

Costing, H. J.— 

SoendMscJi '•Xede7dandsch tvoordenhoek — (8 un danese-D uteli 
Dictionary) — Parts — 8vo. — Batavia, 1880. 

Eoorda, Van Eysinga— 

Algeniee^i Javaansch en XederduUsch Woo^^denhoeJe, in de 
Kromo Xgoho — Modjo-en Ilawkelie -in-8 — Kampen, 1835. 

Eoorda, and J, J. Meinsa— 

Supplement op het Javaameh-Xederdiciisch Woordenboelc^ 
van B C, Geriche—in-B — Amsterdam, 1862, . 
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Stuart, A. B. Cohen*— 

Jtenige Alfaheiten en proeven ran oittl Javaansch ScJirift^ 
tdif/er/even door S, Meyzer — in-S \Yitli a fae-siniile of Javanese 
characters — Amsterdam. 

Yersuch 

Eiiier Grammaiih cler Dajachsclieu Bprnvhe — 8vo. — Am» 
sterdam, 1858. 

Yocahulary, A*— 

Of the Idm/lish and 2Ialag Lanc/iutf/es, ‘with the Proper 
Orfhofp'aphy for PngliAimcn — Second edition — 8vo.— Batavia, 
1879.’ 

YTinter, C. F.— 

Javaamche Zamempralzen^ uiigegeven met een Javaansch 
'WoordeMhoelc door P in-8 — Amsterdam, 1848. 
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I. 

OEIGINAL MALAX WOEKS ( INCLFDIJS^G 
MALAYAN {SIJB-DIALECTS AND JNDO- 
iSTESIAN LANGDAGES.) 


Acnr.u, Sioj^utAu — Annals of the Kiiigdoiii of Aehln — in the 
Malayan language. 

Aktda ALAAVAAi-""JjAljjJdi — An Exposition of some of the Ftmda- 
mc’ntal Articles of the Alahoinedau Faith — vSvo. 

Ajaja'n KabkjikAvN — T he Pursuit of \Trtue, 

Arris', Ixciii — Contjuest of j\rangkasar (Alacassar) by the 
united forces of the Hollanders and Bugis, under the 
Command of Admiral Cornelis Speelman and llaja 
Palaka, in the year 1GG7 — a Poem in the Malayan lan- 
guage, by Inchi Ambiin. 

Aseaiiali]s^sa^ 4 FntAKiFA'r itl-hud Akahman — T lie Secret of a 
Pious and Benevolent Life. 

Astroxoviv — A ll Astronomical and Astrological Work — in the 
Alalayan luiiguago — ( MarsdeiPs collection.) 

BaBAU AKAn ICAPAnA >SAGALA OKAS’ G- -BKSAK-BESAK — An elhic ’TTOl'k 
laying down Eiiles for Alinisters when officiating, and 
illustrated by many tales. 

BabasIkah — — M atrimony and the Eites and Ceremo- 
nies tliercof according to the requirements of Maho- 
med anism — 8 VO. 

BibIya — yjj — The Doctrines of Mahomedanisni — 8vo. 

Biogbaphx — T he Biography of a Malayan Family — with other 
Tracts — ( Marsden’s collection.) 


•2o2 
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BiPtDS — A Dis^eiissioii. in the Malayan language, amongst the Birds 
which attend the Throne of King J^Joioinon, of the ques- 
tion “ AVhether it is wiser for a person to speak or to he 
silent ” — An imitation of the of Hariri, 

Bociiabie tax Djoiiob — De Kroon ailer Koningen — Malay text 
in Arab char, with Dutch translation by Eoorda van 
Eijsinga, — fto. — Batavia, 1827. 

Boeicoe ohat l)A:^’ ivATOEROxaoo KOEDA — Ta itoe menerangken 
tjatjad atawa balknja koeda-, keiitara darie boeloe atawa 
tandanja, beniama Alathie, atawa oeijon-oeijengau, bagi- 
3nana tjarietauja orang doeloe kala — Svo. — Djoodja, 1879. 

Bbucexeb — P etit traitJ religieux en Javanais — Serainpore, 1823 (?) 

Busta^^alsalatix — C ontains a variety of information on such 
subjects as the Creation, Prophets and Kings, Ministers, 
Learned Men, and Heroes, and all sorts of arts. 

Calender — A Mahomedan and English comparative Calender — 
issued 1877 et seq, — Singapore. 

Catalogue of Malayan Trees, Fruits, Animals, S:c. 

Chebaiin Mata — or the Malay Reader. Aids to the ac(|uiremeiit 
of knowledge — Singapore, 1859. — KiLusiiinty. 

Chrestoaiatjes OcEANfEXXES — Textes en Langue Boughis— 
sq. Svo. 

Danoe KoESOEvrAir (Raden)— S oendasch godielit liadja Darma— 
Batavia, 1SG2. 

DaUA EAYAXa BAVANG DHNGAN CAXG AAtPUNYA AD— The SluidoW 
renionstratijig with the Real Being. 

Deity — A Malayan tract on the Attributes of the Deity — with a 
Javanese translation. 

Diary — A Diary, from ILSl to 1100 ( a.d. 1770-1770) in the 
Bugis language and characters, ( The names of the 
Alonths arc Piuropean ’written in the Arabic cliaracters 
— ( Marsden’s collection. ) 

Ditination — I nstruction in the Art of Divination — in the Malayan 
language. 

Dreams and their Interpretations— Malay MS. 
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Elmu Plangkaii — P ile art of divining tlie favourable tiinevis for 
raising a building, setting out on a vo3Uige, celebrating 
marriages, &c. 

OEOMANCY—Tbe Book of Geomancy, or of Divination by Sand 
— in the Malayan language — Composed in the year 

of the Hejirah 1175 ( 1761) at Falambani (Palenibang ? ). 
Preceded by an Astrological tract, in which the motions 
of some of the Planets are described, and an account 
given of tbe days on which the JSun enters each 8ign of 
tlio Zodiac for that ( lunar ) year. A memorandum in 
Tavanese has the date of va i i (1187) or A.n. 1773. 

(xERTCKE, J. F. Cl — AV'iwoho of Mintorago — a Javanese poem — fol. 
— Batavia, 1815. 

ILucaiat Allas ^Faiiomed — S olves 1,000 questions proposed by 
the Jews ; and treats of Keyber and of his conversion. 

IIakatat An o itllail Munsht — Ito. — Singapore. 

IIakatat Abu Nawas — Abu Nawas, the Clown of the 

famous Haro nil Al Daschid of Bagdad. 

Hakayat Aiimei) Bisitn — T he Eambles of Ahamad Bisim. 

IIakayat Baetizau — Tlie Tales of Baktizar — A collection of in- 
cuicatory tales. 

Hakayat Bayan Bi^oiman — T he G-ifted Parrot. 

IIaicatat JlALixa Pang un a Ism a— P rince of Kariprin~( a Panji 
tale.) 

Ha KAY AT Duraia Bulan — A Javanese tale- 

HatvAYat Deuma Tasiaii — The Devoted Wife. 

IIakatat Dewa Eisna — T he xldveiitures of DewaBisna. 

Haeayat Dewa Laksamana — A fairy tale in verse. 

Haeayat Dewa Manuru — A fairy tale. 

Haeayat Dunta — j\Iahomed’s account of the Creation and of his 
Visit to Heaven — Singapore, 1855. 

Hakayat FATi:ir.AK Kawin — The Marriage of Fatima. 
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Haicatat Galila anb BImina — A collection of faLles of the 
nature of Esjop’s. 

Hakayat Hamza — The adventures of Hamza in the eai^ly clays of 
Islamism. 

Hakayat Hang Tua — The life and exploits of Laltsamaiia Hang 
Tua, the famous opponent of the Portuguese. 

Hakayat Hoja Memun — or The Gifted Parrot. 

Hakayat Indong AlALATf Eosuri — ( a Paiiji tale.) 

Hakayat Indra Kayangan — The adventures of Indra Kayangaii 
in quest of a woiiderfiil musical instrument. 

Hakayat Indra Pctua — Tiie adventures of Indra Putra, son of 
the Xing of JSamaiitapura. 

Hakayat Isma Yatim' — Life of Tsma Yatim, the aiitiior of se^'eral 
stories in the reign of Ruja Pakan.ua Bati and of Me- 
moirs of Tainum and Dari. 

Hakayat Jar.yvg Kulkna — The adventures <jf Jarang Kulena 
who flees from her father’s residence and follows her lover 
in the garb of a man — ( a Panji tale.) 

Hakayat Jitraoan BudIman — Tlio ramhlcs of Jurngan Biidimaii, 
the judicious navigator, in quest of her brother. 

Hakayat Ka.tadtan Xfajni Kroaii; — An account of the foundation 
of Xcdali. 

Hakayat Maiiaha.ta — -A Ycrsion of the story of King Skull. 

Hakayat Maharaja Ali ^\j — The story of Aruharfija 

Ali with the story of King Skiiii ( Hakayat Eaja Jam 
Jama ) of wlikdi it is a version. 

Hakayat AIaharaja Borna — The adventures of Borua, vson of 
Bison — ( a Panji tale.) 

HakaYxIT Maharaja Inb,ra Dew a, and Seair — L ife of Sri Miskin, 
the Alenclicaiit. 

Hakayat AIahkota Eaja Eaja — — The duties and 

responsibilites of the Eoyal Office — Svo. — (see Taj.) 
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Faicaa^at MAHOAfED SiiAH — Laws and institutes ol ^Fahonied 
vSliah, of Malacca, tlie iirst convert to Islamisni. 

Haicavat Kabi IMtisa — Moses receiving rarious moral ami ceremo- 
nial institutions from God. 

Hakayat jVaoa Bis ABU — ( a Panji tale.) 

Haeav A'!.’ Paxdawa Jaya — The life and exploits of Pandawa Jaja — 
( a Panji tale.) 

Haicayat Pakjt AVila Kasuaia — ( a Panji tale.) 

Hakavat Parang PCtixg — TI ic Miraculous Chopping Knife. 

Hakavat pAiiDA.MA LiAiA. — (a Paiiji tale.) 

Hakayat PmasAU In dr, a Laksaafa — King of TIuiraf- -Jlis delivery 

from allegiance to Buliya liidrn. tlic l^Eonkey King. 
\vhuni bis son compiered. 

Hakavat Plaat^oil Jexaka — The Pacetioiis Mouse^deer. 

Hakayat jLI.ia Baba — The adventures of Baja Baha. 

Hakaatat Eaja Bkrputra — O bservanecs during tlic pregnancy of 
the wives of the Kings and their courtiers, a!id the birth 
of their children. 

Hakayat Eaja Bitdak — ^\j—An allegorical tale wherein 
the requisite (jual ideations of Eoyalty are co aside red. 

Hakayat Eaja Chat a LAKaiCARA— Travels of Makadan and Mak* 
dini in search t'f the White iihifllower. 

Hakayat Eaja HuxurK—jAil — The Subjugation, of Efija 

IlrxDUK and hivS guerre a mori for the propagation of the 
Mahomedan faith. 

Hakayat E,\ja Iska.xi)p:r ZuLicERXErx — The life and conquests of 
Alexander the Great (the two-horned.) 

Hakayat Eaja Kaebab — The 1,000 questions put to Mahomed by 
the learned Jews of Faibai% 

Hakayat Eaja Kiiebeb — Capture of EDtja Kheber by Mahomed, 
and his conversion to Islamism. 
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Hakaxat Eaja Pase— C hronicles of the Efijas of Paso or Samu- 
dara or sliainantara (in Sumatra) by whicdi the whole of 
the island is now called. 

Hakayat Paja Ea.ta Eeepetba — C ourt customs and ceremonies 
at pregnaiiey, parturition and during the minority of the 
Eoyal Family — with notes and glossary — Svo. 

IIaicayat Eaja Suah MerBxIy — EA ja Shah Merdfui, his life and 
reign and transniigraficatory powers — Svo. 

IIaicaxat ihlri Zvuvb Aj)EX — L ife and reign of Eaja Zadal- 
jiib of xldeu. 

Hakayat Eaxoga Arfya Ivuda A^astafa — A d ventures of Liu Ker- 
tapati — (a Pauji tale.) 

Hakayat Easul Allah Bekciifkoe — Gabriel shaves Mahomed and 
the nymphs gather his hair. 

Hakayat Seraxga Bayi: — T he adventures of tlie Eoyal brothers 
Ahmed and hloliamed, the former a King of Bagdad, the 
latter his ^Onister, under the assumed name of Siranga 
Eayii. 

Hakayat BiiA^rsKL-BIiiARAiK — The adventures of Shamsul- 
Briliarnin. 

Hakayat Si Al’isrcrx — The Fortunate Beggar. 

Hakayat Siti Hauasuau — A n etliic tale. 

Hakayat Sri E.uia — T he adventures of Sri Emna in <|uest of his 
wife, who had been carried away ])y MahurAja itawana, 

Hakayat TA.r-rs-SALATiK — The duties and i'esponsii>iliiies of the 
Eoyal Ollicc, and the usages, customs and ensigns of 
Court ( ///., dhe Crown for all Kings.) 

Hakayat al I)Am~-Tho adventures of Taiiuin al Dari, an 

inhabitant of Madura. 

Hakayat Wayayo Kerta—( A, Pauji tale.) 

Hakayat Ykscp— T he Life of Joseph, compiled from the Fenta- 
teucdi (by Air. Keasbeey'.) 

IIardelayd — S urat akan ole ngadju hong piihiii Boimco -^ISIG, 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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HARDEL^xn — Surat linpaxi adjar membaBa, kapataa — in 12d)r. — 
1846. 

Harbelaxd — T jerita karadjan batalla timtang angli adjar bara 
surat Hataila tinei sombajang dannjanjian — Svo. — Elber- 
tield, .1845, 

IIaudelind — P ira-pira tjerita barasnrat Hatalla idja solalie — in-8 
Carb. — ^Batana, 1843. 

JIarxb P.vTiiirA — Eatlula of. Bussorali, His marriage to Siti 
Zfiwiya — a love poem — 8 yo. 

Hoezoo — P etit traite sur la voie du saint en Javanais — in 12 parts 
— Rotterdam, 1855. 

’HnniA J.\\A — Indra JAya, son of the King of Samsualum BahrdL 
His adventures in search of the Princess now Lela 
Ohnya and other Princesses who had been carried away by 
a grifiin. 

JuE.UiAX BL'n)r.\(A]S" — The rambles of JiirAgan Budiman, the judi- 
cious navigator, in quest of her brother — 1 vol. Svo. 

Keijzee, 8. — Kitab Toehpah, Javaanseh-Mohammedaanscli Wefc- 
boedv — Javanese text with annotations and glossary — Svo, 
— La Hayo, 1853. 

IvEYsEin 8. — Kitab Toebpah, Javaausclic Mobaminedaansch Wet- 
bock— iii-8 cart— Graven hage, 1853. 

IvissAii IhuA EAja YAN(i Awpena Adat — D utics and responsibili- 
ties of the Kingly Office. 

Kitab ^Iaxiatakax Sauai.a Agaaia — A n account of the religions 
from Adam to Alaliomcd and of the trust of Mahomed. 

Kitab ^1 axtaiii pada maranchaxakan sabba naih — Explanations 
of the receipts of Mahomed. 

Kitab Trasul— E tiquette of compliments in letter writing. 

Lkla j^lAJXLTAi; — An allegorical tale in ivhich is ill ustrated the 
passion of love and its seductiveness. 

Lire and Keigx of Abdul Miiiiik, King of Barbary. 
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Mabaat-vl MAkMKI ^"— a Catlieclii:?!!! on religiouB ferm?^. 

¥ala.ya.x CoiiruASPO^DENX'K—eoiLsisstiiig eliieflj of letter.^ from tlie 
EfijaK and principal native mercliaiitr^ of tke FeiiiiiBula 
and neigli bon ring islandsj addressed to Captain Feaxcis 
Light, and Captain James Scott, of Fulaii Pinang. In 
several Portfolios — ( Marsden’s collection, j 

Mattiies, F. B.' — Boegiiieescdi lieldendicbt — texte Boiiglii cii 
caractcres origiiiaux — 1S64. 

Mvicavieb JrlAxrFrAii — ^^duhamed rranufiali’s d mori against 

tlie ] iiiidel Yilzed at Mecca. 

lii'iiAMEi) ITL ATik— Evidence of the existence of a Divine Being, 
aiirl dissertations on Islamism, its creed and cere monies. 

MLiizat EAsr'LALtAH Momaxoil Bubax — MaliOiiieirs miracle of 
Hiaking tlie moon pass by halves tliroiigb bis s:et-vcs. . 

MirTIATM TAXG TKBfCABAXG PADA AIENGATAICAX* SAG A LA YATJkAB — 

Tlie principal articles of the Mahoiiiedaii faith. 

HAni MTi-iA.i — The ascent of Mahomed to Heaven on the Ilorfik 

— 8 VO, 

Nfavstapebs— 111 Malay-— 

Bintakg BvitA.T — Batavia, published on WAHlue.-Tips and 

batiirdays. 

Biktaxg Babat — ( ^‘W estern Star’’) — Singapore. 

[Mal-j.v Xcwftpnvim’ puLn..hc;'I fuv a start perioA t'a' ‘apponrara’C of 

ViUi “ Pei'aTit-ilii:aii,” Uil}, like the “Peridaniii SUnuisu WiOkamcrj" 
diycontiiiuea,] 

BiXTAxa DjoiiOR— pLibiished by the Society of iMissioiiaries, 
Batavia, in fortnight ly numbers, on Saturdays. 

Bixtaxg Tnron— Soerat kabar di Soeraboya, publisbcd on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays* 

BRO^fABTAXi SoEEAKABTA^ — Javauesc — |)ublisbed every 
Thursday. 

Daemo Wabsito — B jocilja— ptibliBbed every Saturday. 
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Hinbia ISI’edehlani) — S oerat kabar Betawi — Batavia — piib- 
lislied oil "Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Jawi.Pekanakk-an Straits born ”) — Malay ncwspa{>er pub- 
lished every Monday— Singapore 1876 r/ acij. 

[This is the first Malay Newspaper ever publisheil. Circulation nliout no 
copies.]' 

Jawi Stanbaiid — M alay Newspaper published at renaiig 
(? 1877) — now discontinued. 

Peri dauan Shamsu 'Walkamer — ( “ Eevulu.tion oi* the Sun 
and Moon.”) 

[Malay Newspti.per published for a short period after the a]ipoara.nce of the 
‘• ’jawi I’eriiinilvkan,” but (llscontiuuc«l.J 

Selomiuiet Miu.ajoe — S oerat kabar <hiii advertentio— Saiua- 
rang, publislietl on Wednesdays and Stiturdays. 

Taxgai S.NE 11 an — T amil newspaper published rornightly — Sin- 
gapore — 1877 et seq, 

TjAifAJA Sr.i AX (} — K artas Chahar M inahassa.—Ta na wangko 
( Isle of Celebes ) — published every Thimsday. 

Panoajar — Agama Kristaii man inik inik pakata , <lipilih doan 
kitab jubata blaksa — iSmo. — Singapore, 1817. 

PantOns — A Collection of Pantuns, or short Alalayan Son- 
nets — ( Alarsden’s collection.) 

PantOns — SB Love vSongs — Svo. 

PENOCim.v.rT — Amusing Stories in Malay — IMAiiUMKn Syed — S in- 
gapore, 1870. 

Pkngijti'b, Segala rcrnab Pcngatahwan — Nos. B A 4-— Eoman 
characters — Singapore. 

Pu'RAiTir — The law relating to the distribution of the estates of 
deceased persons — Svo. 

PoENiKO tjarios anek tiga belah — In Javanese characters — Svo, 
— Batavia, 1879. 

Pbayee — M alayan religious tracts containing Eules to be observed 
with respect to prayer, &c. 
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Peextae adat Ea-fa Ea,ta ba^' BETiiAXY — Usage.v, customs, and 
ceremonies relating to Malayan Iving!^ from childhood to 
marriage — Malay 3/S, 

Radex Mas Aejo Poekwo Lenoyo— E eizen, texte Javanaise 
— 2voIs. ill- 8 cart. — Batavia, 1865-66. 

Eaja Bastamaaf — His conquest of Persia and Palestine for the 
propagation of the Mahomedan faitli—l voL foolscap. 

J-Iegulations established for the port oi Krui or Croce, in Suma- 
tra, by the Government of Bantam, in Java, engraved on 
copper, in the Simda dialect of Java and i^i ala van charac- 
ter. Dated in the year llOS oi' the Hejirah or a.d. 1096. 

Eeligioias Instruction in the Malayan language, grounded on 
Arabic text. 

llo^so — Javaansch gedielit, naar de bewerldng van Joro Dhipoero. 
Uitgeg. door C. P. Winter — Batavia, 1858. 

Eoobda VAX EvsrxoA — Geschiedejiis van Sultan Ibrahim vorst 
^ vail Eirah, uit het IHaleisch in Javaaiisclie poezy met 
javaaiiHcli hara-kter-inits gaders natl sastra ot zedesplen- 
hen, in het kawi met roode letters — in-8 cart. — Ams- 
terdam, 18‘1<2. 

Eoorba, T. — Javaansclie Brieven, Bcrigten, Terslagen, Yerzoeks- 
chriften, Proclaiuatien, Publieaties, Contracten, Schiild- 
bekentlieuissen, Quitanties, Processtukken, Paclitbrieven 
en andere soortgelijke stnkken — Svo. — Amsterdam, 1845. 

Sa BILAL— T lic Bites and Ceremonies of Mahoinedanism — Svo. 

Satf-ul Ltzax — Tbe acl ventures of 8aif-iil Lb/nu King of Altyssinia, 
his life and his accession to the throne of Aledina 
Aliarnm in Abyssinia, founded by his grandfather a King 
of ITemen, Arabia — Svo, 

Samaheiiaxd— *A catecliism on the precepts of Islainism. 

Sejaraii AIalavu — Malay Chronicles from tlu' time of Deinang 
Lcbar DaAn, a descendant of Alexander ot Macedou, to 
tlie arrival of the Portuguese in the reign of 8ultan 
Mahomed — Svo. — Singapore, 

Selasilah Baja Baja Chebbo 5— A genealogical account of the 
Kings of Clieribon. 
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8ELA.STLAir Eaja Kaja di Taistaii Jawa — Geneiilogical aecount 
of the iSovcreigns of Java. 

vSetlit T.tartos belampahan poen prahoe oeina jon fol. — Javanese 
characters — 8vo. — "Batavia, 1870. 

Sewaka — Javaaiisch gedielit, met eene vcrtalingeii woorclen]H.>ek 
Uitgeg. door J. A. Wilkels — Svo. — 1850. 

SnATR Mrnuic — The life and times of Abdul ^Liihik, King 

of Barharj— 8vo. 

SirAiJi Barao Barao— T he Aloeking Bird BfirAo Barao, ])eing 
exhortations and precepts to King Solomon. 

Shaiii BiDASAur — Tlid beautiful Bidasari is diseovtn* 0 (I in a boat:. 

The King is captivated by lier attractiveness ; the Qiieeu 
jealous of this illtreats her and sends lior homo in an 
insensible state. By recourse to supernatural nunins she 
i.s resuscitated during the night and tlirowu back into her 
former state during the day. The (Jiieen believes her no 
longer a danRerous rival. Bedasari in tiiue la'covers and 
marries the King despite of tlie opposilion of his consort 

Shaie BuxCtA — B lowers— a poem. 

Sir AIR ErROYO An allegorical poem regarding the soul. 

SiTAiE CnixTA BiaiAirr — Love poems. 

SuATE JdAOAis'o — ‘Tlic Stranger — A po^im. 

SiiAJHE Iblis — T he devil visits the prophet ( Mahomed) and ac- 
knowledges his superiority. 

SiiATR IxAX' — Exhortation to ehildron — A poem in winch fishes are 
introduced as the exliortcrs. 

SiiALiiE I KAN Tame’os — A lovc pocm. 

Shaie Jouan Anak: Raja Peeall—A tragic love poem. 

■SirAUiR IvEN Tacitkax — Ken Tabuan, a captive princess of rare 
beauty, is immured within the walls of a fort by order of 
Radio i^Lintri’s mother who had arranged a marriage 
hot ween him. and the princess of Banjai* Knlou. The 
Rc-idiu dc-liantly enters the place and as detlantly <leclarcs 
his love. The/ Queen is indignant and disappointed Jincl 
Ken Tabiihan is forthwith a.SJiassina,ted— a tragic lovc 
poem. , * . 
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tSBAiii Ktaatat — A n admoiiitary poem in wliieli aredepietedtlie- 
piiMJslsnients imd the, good awaiting the wicked at the day 
of judgment — 1 vol. Svo. 

Jamah IE Koaipaxi IIoLrAXUA — Bnrprang daiigan China — A poem 
relating to the \var of the Dutch with China. 

Smamte AIecca — A. poetical description of a Alecca pilgrimage 
and of Maliomed’s ascent to heaveii on the Borak — 
1 vol. 8vo. 

SuATE AIrPAVA.x — a love poem — Alaiay 2IS. 

^MAViv* Paeaii — A n allegorical poem in which life is considered in 
the light of a boat at sea. 

Shaie P.iPiT DAX AXGGAXG — Tlic JSpurrow ail 1 lio HornhUl — a poem. 

Shaie peaxo axuopis bi Bataw'i — The w^ar waged at Batavia 
by the English — a poem celebrating the conquest of Java 
by the Englisli forces. 

Shaie Bad IX Ga.loii — A Javanese poem — A Panji tale—l vol. 

8yo. 

Shaie Ea.ia Aciiinr, o. c\ J/A 

Bmate Stbaxg P,a,kir — A n allegorical poem setting out the forlorn 
and indigent condition of man. 

vSiiAum SiLAvr Baiu — A love poem. The elopement of Siti 
LelA Mnyang with ISenhor Co.sta. 

buAHiE Slexdaxo Balima — A poem beginning wiili an account 
of the mystical conception and birth of Salixcap Da- 
[Jma. consequent on her mother eating a pomegranate. 
and closing wdth that of her marriage to Dena Panvera 
— 1 vol. 8vo, 

SlXOAlUUA 1)1 LAXOGER TOUAK. 

JSiEATr.L AIusTAKiM — Eites and Ceremonies ol: Alahomedanism 
a. c. AJS, — lith. Singapore, 

Sin Eama — A Malay version of the Eamrijaiia or adventures of Sri 
Eaimi in search of Ms wife who had been seduced by 
Eaea Eawana — 1 toL 
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Sl-li-S—Ah cxpoyitiou of tlie mystical doetriues of: the S(\1 ;ih, su 
the Malayan language. Written at Fuse near Acliiii’, in 
a character remarkably well formed. 

Sultan Abdoel Moesok op Bakbaey -Life and reign of, in Malay, 
a, €. published by lioorda van Lysinga—Svo.— Batavia, 
lSi7. 

Sultan Usman— Sheriff:, King of Egypt, history of— Malay JAV. . 

Sultan IimAnor, — zooii van Adaham, Vorst van Irakli, history 
of, in Malay (Arab, char.) with commentarv by Leiiting 
— Ito. — Breda, 1846. 

SuEAT AL hTAur— An account of God’s dcaliugs witliAdam, 
Koah a;nd others down to Alahomed's time — 2 vols. large 
foolscap. 

SuEAT brasi Djaiiji Talieta, Tuhau dan Ujiirii Salamat ikel Jesns 
Kristus — 8vo. — Cape of Good Hope, 1846. 

SuiiAT brasih Djanji Taheta, tuhau tiiutaiig djuru, salatiis — Bvc. 
Amsterdam, 1858. 

SuEAT AL KiAmat — A. poem depicting the sorrows and punishments 
of the next world — 1 vol. 8vo. 

TIeie AIiAtPi — Interpretations of dreams, and of involuntary 
*' motions of the body. 

Taj-il Muluiv — A love poem — 1 vol. 8vo. 

Taj-us-Sulatin or HaIvAyat AIahkota SaclAla Eaja Eaja — T he 
duties and responsibiities of the Eegal OfEce. 

Taman Pungctauan bagie kanak kanak— Eomaii char.— Singa- 
pore. 

Thomas IN, Hendetck — A Discourse in the Alalayan language and 
character, professing to have for its text the 6th verse of 
the 11th chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews — ■ 
Malacca, 1818, 

T.TABITANIA Ibrahim — B atavia, 1853. 

Tjaeitania Joesoeb anak Jakoeb— 32mo. — Samarang, 1800. . 

Tract— Eeligioiis observances, in tho Malayan language much 
mixed with Arabic., 
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Trait H ivELiaiEi'x— Eii languo Bouglii — Caractircs origin ales — - 

1833. 

TREATT?rn-~On the magical virtues of the Sloth and other animals, 
and of certain herbs. 

Tiupling xIbyextitres — in the Malayan language. 

IjiOM Pipit — T he original wanderings of the Malay Eace — (Very 
ancient.) . 

Truviei: hI'EXAxn- KAjiAU — Table shewing the genealogy of the 
Kings of Menang Kiibau — 2 sheets. 

Tux-.bi-el ExvWaiax — T he Ceremonial huv of Mahomedanism — 1 
toL Syo. 

TCx-Bi-EL-aATALix — The ordinances of Mahomedanism and 

admonitions to practise the same — 1 vol. 8to. 

Teombl' Palembaxg — G eiiealogial Table of the Kings of Palein- 
bang. 

Undano Undaxg Surtax Mahoaied Sjtaii — T he Laws and Institu- 
tiens of Sultan Mahomed Shah of Malacca. 

W'lCiiEiis, J. M.— Soerat Ondaiig Onclang atas tanah liindie 
K ederlan d — S vo . — Batavia, 1 856. 
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TEANSLATION8 IN MxiLAY OF FOltEIGN Y'OrJv.S. 


Abelimg, J, C. — Mithridates, odcr allgoineiuc iSpracdienkiiOile, uiit 
wiclitigen Bo 3 ’'trilgen zweyor grosseii Spraclitoi’solHT, fort- 
gesetzt VO 11 Yater — conlalnuif/ Ihe 
500 Languages and Dialects — I vob. 8vo.— Beriliij 

Anslij3s% In. — D e brave Ileiulrik con leiadjockje voco’ jong*e 
kindcren — Livrc do lecture trad, eii .Batak (Dialeete 
Mandailingsclic) par AY. Iskander —1805. 

Babkeng Katuehiy — Histoire des premiers temps (La Getnse?) 

en Javanais — (pubL par Eriiclincr?) Ikiiidjarniaf^iu ? — 
m-12 br. 

Beobes — Histoircs tiroes de.s Evangiies — in.12 cart. — ITarlem, 
18G7. 

Bible —Elkitab ’ija itu segala surat perdjanjlan lani.a, dr.n Imlia- 
ruw tersahu kapada baluisa Malajew — dvi?. — 1821. 

The Holy Bible or Books of the Old and Isow ToHianient 
in the Aialayan language and character, origi nail)' printed 
at Batavia in 1758, and re])rinted, vdih alteiTilioim, at 
Serainporc, in Bengal, in 1821 — (Executed umier the 
sLiperiiitendence of Eobert Hutchings). 

„ The Books of the Old and ISTew Tcstauiont ns tlic Alalajan 
language and cdiaracter — by Johau Miunritz Mohr and 
Herman Petrus van de AYerth — Batavia, 1758. 

He Scheppingsgeschiedenis, volgens Genesis I., overge- 
bragt in de taal der Bataks door H. K, van der Tank — 
1853. 

Het boek Genesis, in het Boegiueeseh vertaald door 
Hr. B. h\ Matthes — 1860, 

Het boek Genesis, in het Tobaasch vertaald door H. H. 
van der Tuuk — 1856. 
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Bible — Het book Exodus, in ket Tobaascli vertaalcl door H. N. 
van der Tuuk — 1859. 

Bible ex Laxgue Jatanatse — 3 vol. in-S cart. — \sGravenIaage — 
1854. 

Bible op Eveby Laxb — A ilistorj of the Sacred Scriptures in 
every Laiigiuige and Dialect into wliich translations have 
lieen liiade: illustrated with specimen portions in ]N"atiYe 
Characters, Alphabets, Maps, Ac. — 4to. n, cL 

Biblia — Id est Yetus ct Novum Testamentnm Sralaiee (Arab 
vliar.) ed. 'W’ilinet — Svo, — Harlem, 1853. 

Branto, AnxoLDrs — Bisulet pada inenjatakan, Ac. — (Exhortation 
of llie Lord’s Supper) — translated into the Malayan 
language — A insterdam, 1734, 

BiJX van’s Piloeim’s PnoGEESS — In Malay (Al/ifar Alzilhid) a.c. 
Ito. — Singapore, 1S40. 

Catechism on the Creation of Adam and Eve ; in thoBugis dialect 
spoken, at Boiii Kata Islands, Celebes Sea. 

Catecismo— De la Doctriiia, en idioma de Pangasinan, anadido la 
ultimo oou algunas oraciones para ayndar a bien morir'—' 
Irnprenta de 8. Thomas — in-32 broehe — Manila, 1857. 

Ceeemoxialb — Alnlayan tracts, principally a translation of that 
]^art of. tlie Arabic TIedaya or legal guide wliicb, relates to 
Ceremonials, Ablutions, &c. 

Chehita Nabi Alla AIusa Manajat ni BihvIt Poesina — Moses’ 
Ascent on. Mount 8inai. 

CiiE-EiTA Sultan Iskaxbee — Stories of Alexander the Great. 

Common PiLiTims—In Alalay (Aralh char.) Ufli , — Singapore, 1857. 

Common Peailers — I n Malay ( Mom , char,) in four versions, with 
Fujian and Surat Kirinmn 8. Paulas — n, J., Sarawak. 

Peedeeioh, K. — -Boma Kawya (Sanskt. Mhmma . Kaio ^ a )^ dat is 
gedicht van Bliaiimn, den zoon van A\Lsjiioe en de Aarde 
(Sanskt. Fretinwi of Bhnmt.) In het Oorspronkelijk 
Kawi— l«to. — 1253. 
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Gospel AcooriorNo to St. JoHK—Translation m tlie Malayan 
laii,o:iiage and character — by W. Bobinson — Beiieooien, 
1823. 

Evniigelie van Johannes in liet Tobaasch door H, N". 
van. der Tuuk — 1859. 

Gospe.l ACCORDixa TO St, Tatke— Het Evangelie van Lnkas, in het 
Tobaasch vcrtaald door H. jST. van der Tuuk — 1859. 

Gospel accoudog to St. Mark— En Javainiisc — in-12 cart. — 
Amsterdam, 1819. 

Gospel acgordtyg to St. Matthew — With commentaries (Arab, 
ch m\) — Si li gapore. 

j, ludjii iang tarsoorat oleh Matthciis (Rom. char,) — 16nio. 
— Batavia, 1810, 

jj Indjil aiide kasoerathcnn koe ]\ratfchcus — in-S br. — 
Batavia, 1851. 

Hakayat OALi-LA .DAY DimIya — Malay version of the tables of 
Pilpay — 2LS. 

Histoetes — Malayan translation of Arabian histories, commencing 
with the Khalifat of Omar. 

History of Little Heyry and ittsBeabeb — 22mo. a.c. — Singapore. 

IIoEZOO — Abivgc de la vie de Jesus Christ par demandos et 
reponses — iu-12 cart. — Botterdam, 1855. 

Jellerswa — Alm'go dc Thistoire sainte, en Javan ais'—iii- 12 cart* 
— Botterdam, 1855. 

Hymnes Chretiennes en Javanais avec miisique — in- 12 
cart. — Botterdam, 1855. 

J\Ia.lat Maoaztye for the months of January, April, August, 
and October, 1821, and for January and April, 1822 — 
Printed at Malacca. ' ^ 

Moehahab Moessaii (Baden Hadji) — Geschiedenis van Abdoe- 
rahman en Abdoerahim, vertaald uit het Arabiseh in het 
Soendaasch door Baden Hadji Moehamad Moessah— 
in-8 hr. — Batavia, 1863. . ■ 
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Moses — R eligious Historical Tracts in the Arabic iind Malayan 
languages (reciting the actions of Moses and Aluhammed, 
with a mixture of absurd fables and gross anaelironisaas) . 

AIystical Eelioioy — A n Arabic Work on Mystical Eeligion, with, 
a Malayan intelinear translation, n. d, 

IsTaaklusteis- — D er opyolgende Torsten ran God, Tello, Boni 
Wadjo, Sopeng Loewoe. 

Natueal Phtlosopha: — I n Malay — a, c. — Singapore, 1841. 

New Testaatext — J ang ainpat Evangelia derri Tuan kita Jesu 
Christi, daan Berboataii derri jang A.postoli bersakti,, 
bersallin dal lam bassa Malay o— (The four Gospels 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Acts of tbe Holy 
Apostles, translated into Alalayan tongue.) —Published 
hy Thomas Hyde and Thomas Marshall from the version 
of Justus Tleurnius — Oxford, 1677. 

Testamerito Barou, attan segalla kitab derri Tuan Cami 
Jesu Christo pounja corn voul barou. Derri bassa Greeco, 
Latino daen Hollaiida bersalin dallam bassa Alalayo, deiTi- 
pada Daniel Browerins — Amsterdam, 16(>8. 

Books of the. New Testament translated into the Malayan 
language. Ainstei'dam — The Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1733. The Psalms of David., and other writings. 

■ (The wd)ole under the direction of George Henrik 
W erndly) — Amsterdam, 1735. 

The Holy Gospel, or Books of the New Testament, in 
the Malayan language and character — Origiiially pi'iiited 
at Batavia, 1758; reprinted at Hcramnore. in Beiigal, 
1817. 

Nouveau Testament traduit eii Javanais par Bruehner, 
Serainpore, 1829. 

in Malay (Amh. char.) — Svo — Singapore, 1831. 

Surat hrasi djandji taheta tuhan dan djiiru salainat ikei 
Jesus Kristus — ca^.— Kapstad, 1846. 

(le nouveau) en Javanais — Public par J. F. C. Gericke — 
in-fol., cart.- -Gravenhage, 1847. 

jj 


in Javanese — in Svo. — 1847. 
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Ortiz, E. P. Pe. Tiioaias, de la orden S. AiigusliD, — Ala Crucif? 

oaiig daang linacadaii naiig a, ting paiighiooiig »lesu Cris- 
tong nag pasan nang cruz— in-12 bi\ — Madrid, 1820. 

Persia — A Eomantic story of a King of Persia, in tlie Malayan 
language. (To be found in the continuation of the Ara- 
bian Tales or Thousand and one ISlghts.) 

PsAT Ais OR Dayib (Zabur) — a. c. JItli. — Singapore. 

PsAUAiES DE BAYii) — traduits en Javanais (par Gericlie) — in-S 
cart. — Amsterdam, 185 L 

Fuji Pitjiax — H ymns for use in Church —rA c . — Piilo Penang. 

Eaaiayaxa, the — M alayan abbreviated Irunslation of the liindu 
Poem of the Eamayana. 

Eecueil de lecons pteuses — en Javanais — hi-12 cart. — Bandjar- 
masiii, 1868. 

EEinaions Tracts — fL e. printed in Singapore, bd. in 1 vol 

ScEiPXiTRE Stories — In Malay (no date) — Singapore. 

Sermon or Pesils tpon the Motevt — I n Chinese (C^iinese char,) 
Malay (Horn, char.) and English — Svo. — Malacca, 1812. 

Spieitital Hymns — In the Malayan language and character — 
Seram pore, 1825. 

Stories from the Gospels — a, c. llfh. — Singapore, 1S41. 

Tjarita-n.ta — J oesoeb anak Jakoeb — 82nio. — Samarang, 1860. 

Toorn, J. L. van der and L. Jv. Harmsen— P ada nienjatakan 
sagala hal-aliwal ilmoe petjakan pcrrapoeloehaii — (Pub- 
lished by tlio East-Indian Government) —Svo. pp. 61— 
Batavia, 1879. 

True, H. H. tan der — D o Scheppingsgeschiedenis, volgeiis Genesias 
I., overgbbragt in de taal der Bataks— Amsterdam, 1858. 

Undang IJndang— P olice Act 1800, Hackney Carriages, Harbour, 
Nuisances, Gambling Ordinances, &c. 

TJndang Undang CjuuKDi-^-Indian Stamp Act (10 of 1862,) . , 
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Wall, A. F. vo^'' de — H ikajat Aladdin ( lisle ) — (Malay 

text In Arabic cbaractersj— with six coloured Plates, pp 
•IS-™ Batavia, 1S79. 

Werxdly, George ITexrik — Pang-adjaran Semis, Karel George 
— agama IMesehliij, &e. (Christian Iiistnietion and 
Catechism in the Atalayaii language and Eoman Character. 
To which is ]}refixed the Malayan Alphabet) — by George 
IIextuiv Wkrxdlf and Karel George Sertes — Am- 
sterdam, 17B0. 

Pang-adjfiron kabenriraii jang ])dhoii ibadet De Lrere der 
Waarheit die naar de Godzaligheit is. Mit eeri Kort 
Bericht vail de Maleisclie Lettereii™-(A book of ridigioiis 
instruction in the Malayan language and Koiiian, Charac- 
ter) — Amsterdam, 1732. 

WiXTER, C. F. — Dirizend en eene naclit, Arabische Yertellingen ; 

naar do Kederdiiitsche Yertaling in bet Javnanscli ver- 
taald door C. F. Y^inter, nitgegeveii door T. Eoorda — 
2 Tol. in-S— Gravengage, 1817. 

Fables tradin' tos en Javanais — in-12 cart. — Amsterdam, 
1819. 

Fables translated into Javanese— 12ino. — Batavia, 1S19. 


K. 

TRANSLATIONS IN EUROPEAN LANGUA&E3 OE 
MALAY WORES. 


Ai).ii-8aka — Het boek, oiide fabelaehtige gescliiedcnis vnn Java ; 

nit do poeVn’e in Javaansche proza overgebragt door C. F. 
“Winter. j^Iet een bijvoegsG tot het woordenboek der 
Javaansclie taal door Gericke en lloorda-'-bvo. — Ams- 
terdam, 1857. 

Backer, L. de — Bidasari, pocme Alalais precede dcs traditions poc- 
tiques de Torient et de roceident — 1875. 

Bochart db JonoB — Taj-ul-SaUtin, de kroon aller koningen oud- 
Maieisch en Neder-Buitsch — Ito.— Batavia, 1827. 
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Beata-Joeba, De — ( le Eaina, en cle Ardjocuasasia’ Brie Javaan- 
.sehe lieklcndicbten, in Javnanseh Proza verkort tloorC. P. 
Winter — 8 vo. — Amsterdam, 1845. 

Tndiscli Javaansch Heldexidiclit, voor do nit^aye bo- 
wer kt door A. B. Colien Stuart, — 2 vols. — Batavia, 1860. 

CiiRONiQUES Jaalvnaises — H istoirc genailoglqne des princes, en 
vers, dans la mesure dii cdiant Asmara Dana. 

Code of Bvgis ISfAEiTTME Laws, with a translation and Toeabu- 
lary, gi\'ing tlie pronoimciation and meaning of each word, 
Avitli an appendix — 18vo, — Singapore, 1882. 

Demano Brataavid.tava Baden — Z ededixdit Bidajatoessalili, onder 
ieiding van den llegent aldaar, Badcjx Adipati Aria Ime- 
soemah Diningrat. — Batavia, 1864. 

Peiedericti, B. — Ard joena Weivaba, een oorspronkelyk bawieverk, 
voigens een ilalineeseb mss. met interlineareon eommeu- 
tarius ; uitgcgeveii door B Priederich — Batavia, 1850. 

GEXircKE, J. P. C. — Wiwobo of Mintorogo, een JavaaiiscP gedicbt 
— Batavia, 1845. 

Manie AIa,ta — J avaanscb gedicdit : uitgeg. door 4to. — Hollander, 
1851. 

Maeee, a. — C ode des successions et dii mariage en usage u Java, 
transcrit en caractcrcs Europcens et traduit eiiPrancais— 
8 VO. — Paris, 1874. 

Sumatra, Eistoire des rois do Pasacv, tradiiite et annotce 
—1874. 

Malaka, Histoirc des rois Malays de MTdaka et ceremo- 
nial cle leiir eoiir — Trad, du Malay — 1871. 

line Btbmhition a Malakka en Fan 1834 — 8vo. 

Matthes, B. P. — Boegineeseb Ileldendielit op Daeng Kalaboe, 
iiigegeven en vertaald door, 1888. 

Boegineeseb Heblendiebt op Daeng Kalaboe, uitgegcveii 
en vertaald— S VO. — Makassar, 1858. 

Boegiiieeseli Heldendicht op den eersten Bonisrbeii Yold- 
togt" van 1850, uitgegeven en vertaald, alsmcde van 
aanteekeningon en beknopte bistorisebo inlciding voor- 
zien — 8Yo.“-*'Makassar, 1862. 

Moehamad Moessa— Gescbiedeiiig^-van Setja Nida, bevattende 
lessen voor den boeren en baxideistand — Batavia, 1SG8. 
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MoEHAArAB Mokssa BaBkis" ■Hadji-— S oenclaaseli gediclit Badja 
Soedibja — Batavia, 1862. 

Soeiula.sclie gedicliten eii fabelen — Batavia, 18G2. 
Soendaaseh zededicdit Woelaiig, Kraina — Bataviaj ]S(j2. 
Moehaaiad Ali Moehtab— EataTia, 1861. 

PiiAAviBA KoEsoEArA^" Eabex — B oeiidasclie gedicliten Bongeiig- 
Dongeng Toeladan — Batavia, 1863. 

B-oorda, T. — Hot boek raclja Perangon, o£ de G-esebiedeiiis van 
iiabi inocsa, eene javaansebe legcinde — 'i<Gravenba.ge, 1814. 

Be W'ajangverlia.len van Pab-i-sara, jiandoe on Baden 
Fandji, in bet javaansch, met aaiiteekeniiigeu door T. 
Boorda — s*G ravenbagc, 1869. 

Booeba Yax Eysixga — G escbiedenis van Sultan Jlnvibim, vorst 
van Eirah, uit bet i>/laleiscb in .Javnansclie poezi' met 
javaanscbe Icarakter, mitsgaders nite sastra of zedes])reu- 
ken, in bet kawi met roode letter^s — Amsterdam, 1813. 

Stuabt, a. B. Cohex — Gescluedenis van baron Sakendber, een 
javaanseli verbaal — 2 vols. — Battivia, 1851. 

Tkoksox, J. T. — Translations from tbe Ilikayit Abdullab bin 
Abdalkadar Munsbi, with eommeiit.s. — Henry S. King 
& Co.. London, 1874. 

[Very inioresiinr; tn wli,o ure niinVIe lo pc.TU.«c llie work in tbe (o'ighial 

'Malay, It sketehes of lunny olVtc‘in.ls eminent :n tiio hi'^tory of tbe 

Straits Scttlcriicnts between tbe years ITr'f-lSJJi.] 

Thuk H. N. VAX DEB, — Account of tbe Malay Alanuscripts belong- 
ing to tbe 14 A. S. — Svo. — 1866. 

WrxTER, C. F. — Contes et anecdotes trad, en Javanaise — Amster- 
dam, 1819. 

Het boek Adji, Saka, onde fabelaebtige Gesebiedenis van 
Java, uit do puezie in Javaanseli proza o verged.) raebt door 
C. F. WiXTEii ; uitgege.ven door J. B. Gaul en T. Boor- 
da. Mot een iiitvoerig bijvoegsel tot liet woordenboek 
der javaansche taal van Hericlie en Boorda — Amster- 
dam, 1857. 

ilangling dariiio, bevattende de regering, wonderljke 
lotgevaiion en krygsbedryveii van den vorst Hmigling 
darino te Melowo Pati, tot de verhefling van zynen klein- 
zoon bambang gondo koesoemo tot vorst vangeiioemd rjk 

Eoino, een Javaanseli gediebt, iiaar de bewerking van 
Joso Bbipoero, uitgegeven door F. Winter — Batavia, 
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EXPLORATION OF THE CAVES OF BORNEO 

BY 

A. Haet Evebett ; 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

: BY 

John Evans, d.o.l., le.T). ; 

AND 

NOTES ON BONES COLLECTED 

BY 

G. Busk, v.p.b.s. 


In tlie Yonr 1S7S tLe Council of the Eoyal Society made a 
grant of £5D, from the Donation Eund, towards the expenses of 
carrjin.o: on on investigation of the Caves of Borneo, which it was 
thought possible niiglit prov^e to contain remains both of palaeonto- 
logical and anthropological interest. similar grant was made by 
the British Association, and a Committee appointed ; and by the 
aid of private siibsvriptions a sullieient sum was raised to secure 
the services of Hr. Hart Everett, whose report upon his investiga- 
tions, extending over a period of nearly nine months, is now onedosed. 

A preliminary report from the Committee, together with one 
of Mr. Everett’s reports, has already ])eon submitted to the British 
Association at its mcotiiig in Sheffield, and has appeared in print. 
It was then pointed out that although the examination of these 
caves had not, as was hoped, thrown any light upon the early 
history of man in that part of the world, yet that the evidence 
obtained, though negative in character, was not without value, 
inasmuch as the true nature of the Borneo cave deposits had now 
been carefully ascertained by Mr. Everett. His final report con- , 

Eo-pruito I hy permission of Air. Joajsr EVANS, iMi.s., President of feke 
Borneo Caves Eiploratioii Coinmittoo. 
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firms tlie opiiiioii olready expressod. It only remains to bo added 
tliat, with tlie exception of the bones mentioned in the enclosed 
note by Mr. G. Birsx, f.r.s., which have been jdaced in the 
Museum of the l^oyal Coller»’e oi: Surgeons, the wdiolc of the 
objects sent to Eiigiand by Mr. Everett have been made over to 
the British Museum, xlceompanyi ng this is Mi\ EvERErr’s first 
quarterly report, together with lii.s ma|) and plans, so that thev 
may, if thought fil, be deposited iu tbe archives of the Sociciy, iso 
as to be available, if necessary, for future refereiu'e. 


REPORT OX THE EXPLORATION OP TilE 
' ' .BORNEAN- OAVES ^ IN i87S-9v ■; 

1. True Limestone F()emation. 

2. The Caves and TiiErii Becostts. 

3. The IIuvrAN Remains. 

4. CoNCLr.i)fNaRE:\[AKEs. 


1 . Iji Fonnafii^n. 

The caa'es of Sarawak arc situated in a limestone funnatioii 
substantially identical with that of the Malay Peninsula, and 
occupying a considerable area of the north-west and north-east 
parts of the Island of Borneo. Its westeriioiost extension seems 
to be represented by the Ahup Hill on tlie frontier beiweon 
Sambas and Sarawali, whence it runs nearly uninterruptcMlly to 
the upper waters of the Sadong llinn* at Semabang. It reappears 
iu the Tatau River near BlutuliL- and again comes to the surface 
iu the Niah, Barain, and Linibang rlters, in Brunei territory, and 
it Is known to be hu-goly developed in northern Bornco. 

"Where the original structure of tlie rock has not beee ob- 
literated by metainorpliic action, it is found to be crowded with 
organic remains (enerinites, &c.), but as these have never been 
examined by paLeontologjsts, it is impossible to fix witli any 
approach to exactitude tlio age of the fornuitiou. Its position 
relative to the other rocks of the island is also not wcdl determin- 
ed. It appears, however, always to underlie the great sandstone- 
conglomerate formation which constitutes the major part of the 
Iiighlands of north-west Borneo. 
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Tlio luiicwtono bilk jiowbcre altuia to a greater elevation tluin 
I, SOD ieet above the yea-level, at any rate in Sarawak, and they 
more eouiinonly vary j*rom 30J feet to 80) feet in lieight. In the 
Barani tbyiriet, the Molii Mountain is said to lie linieslone and to 
rise to a beiglit of 9,00') feet, but I am not aware Lhat it lias ever 
been visited by a European observer. The lulls invar] d^ly spring 
up bieeply from the low country, and tlio luajority <jl‘ them present 
lines ol old sea-ciiifs wluidi genoraily facij to S. anil NAY .. /.c., 
towards the quarter still occupied by tlic warers of the sea. The 
rock itsell: is much tissiired and jointed, and the hills, in many 
instances, are absolutely lioneycoinbed with caverns. 

As is !isiial in limestone districts, llie drainage of ibe country 
is largely subteiTanea.n. Owing to this fact, ooiupled willi the 
heavy rainfall (the mean for the last three ycni's was idi> in. dies 
at Kindling), the land at the base of the liil is is subjoc t to fre- 
quent Hooding during the prevalence of the muth- aist iMousoon,. 
when the underground watercourses are ot insiillicient ciqiacity to 
carry ofl: the water as fast as it readies them. A.s an inslance of 
the extent to which subterraneous drainage- with its conseipient 
subterranean deiuidaiion has gone on in Sarawak, I may cite the 
Siniawan river, which passes beneath four distinct liills in its short 
coin sc, and one of these hills — the dainlmsan Hill — is pierced 
besides by at least three ancient river-tuunek of large size at vary- 
ing levels. 

2m The Cfire^ mid their Dej^mifs^ 

Tlio total liiiuibcr of tlie caves examined by me lias boon 
thiriy-two, of whiclt tv;o were situated in Mount Holiis, up the 
dSliah river, and the remainder in Upper Sarawak Proper. They 
eompidsed examples of tunnel, hssure, and ordiiiaiy ramifying 
caverns. Partial excavations were carried on, in twelve of these 
caves. The deposits contained in them varied. A few afforded 
notliing blit thick accumulations of bats’ or bird-guano still in 
process of deposition. This deposit was examined in three in- 
stances, and proved to be perfectly barren, with tiie exception of 
a few of the bones of the bats and sw'ifts, to which it owed its 
production. The commonest deposit in the caves of Upper Sarawak 
was found to be an exceedingly tenacious, dark yellow, homo- 
geneous clay, which is sometimes crusted over with as much as a. 
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foot of dry mortar-like stalagmite, and sometimes is itself con- 
creted into a kind of stony, pseudo-stalagmitic mass ; l)ut more 
generally it occurs in the form of simple wet clay lyiiig immediate- 
ly on the limestone floors of the caves and without any other 
■deposit a, hove it. It occurs both at the water-level and in caves 
150 feet or more above it. Occasionally, as in some of the Bidi 
caves, it is mixed with sand and fine water- worn gravel. It is 
evidently derived from the waste of the clay shales and soft felsi- 
tic porphyries which now make up the lowdands in the vicinity of 
the limestone hills — worn fragments of these rocks occurring in it. 
I have very seldom met with organic ixnnains in this clay, notwith- 
standing that, in addition to my own excavations, I have always 
been careful to search for bones in the dJbris left by streams 
running through the caves and carrying away the softer parts of 
the deposit. Such few remains as have presented themselves indi- 
cate that the clay is of duviatiie origin. They comprise bones and 
teeth of pig and porcupine, a large part of the skeleton of a 
Chelonian reptile, and numerous land and fresh- water shells. A 
prolonged search would doubtless reveal remains from time to 
time, but eertniiily not in sufScient abundance or ol: interest to 
warrant the cost of exploration, 

111 addition to the guano and clay, there was found in four 
instances a regular series of deposits (in. caves Nos. V., XI [I., XXL, 
and XXXII.), of which the following note reiiresents Lie st^clion, 
as generalised from the excavations in cave.s Nos. V. and XI 11. 

(L.) A surface layer of disturbed earth composed largely of 
cbarcoal, rotten wood, bamboos, &c., with fragments of umderii 
pottery, glass beads, recent bones, quantities of fresli-vrater slielis 
(chiefly tlie and otlicr — iieing the relies 

left by the Dyaks, who camp temporiinly in the i'aves wlien they 
are oinphn'cd in gatlierlog the harvests of tlie edible btrils’ nests, 
which is done three times annually. This layer is, in s*)nie cases, 
a mere film, but about the entnmee hall of No, Xlil. it was as much 
.as a foot in thickness, 

(2.) A talus of loam or eday mixed with eartlily earbonato of 
lime, which locally forms a hard concrete, and is crowded with the 
tests of many species of recent land shells, togetlier with the bones, 
generally fragmentary, of various small mammals belonging chielly 
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to the order Eodentia. This talus is composed, in great measure, 
of largo angular and subangular blocks of limestone. In cave No. 
V. its summit is nearly 50 feet above the floor of the cave. 

(3.) A stratum of river mud mingled with bat-guano, and 
with rounded masses of limestone and creamy crystalline stalagmite 
interspersed. The maximum thickness observed in the excavations 
was 3 feet. This stratum is crowded with the remains ot Inits, and 
also with those of larger mammals — all (as I am led to understand) 
of genera now extant in Borneo. TliO bones arc almost invariably 
in a v(MW broken condition, and so rounded and water-worn as to 
be past idojitiflcation. As a sample of these bones has been ex- 
amined in England, it is not necessary to speak more ]>artieularly 
of them here. In addition to the mammalian remains, the mud 
exhibits a miscellaneous a.ssemblage of the remains of small rep- 
tiles (chiefly Chelonian), lisli bones and scales, chchc of crusta- 
ceans, land and fresh- water shells, loaves, &c., &e. In the upper 
level of this river mud traces of the presence of man are abundant. 

'll.) The yellow clay, more or less concreted into hard 
pscudostalagmite, and containing casts of land shells, and bones 
and teeth of pig. In No. XIII. a narrow band of nearly pure 
stalagmite (about I inches thick) intervenes between the river mud 
and the yellow clay. The latter deposit rests i mined lately on the 
limestone floor of the cave. It contains a few water- worn pebbles 
and fine gravel, and it has been extensively denuded, prior to the 
introduction of the river mud above it. 

Tlie foregoing series of deposits is found, with wonderfully 
slight variation, at points so distant from each other as lambusan 
and Niah. At hotli places the floors of the eaves which present it 
arc at a level of some 10 feet above the flat land at the bases of the 
hills. All four caves open on the face of a perpendicular cliff, m 
that their height above the present valleys a-ffords a gauge of the 
dcniuhition of the soft rocks in the vicinity of these hills bIuco the 
introduction of the river mnd. 

Tiio above are the principal kinds of deposits that are met 
with. Apart from the evidence as to their slight antl(|uity afforded 
by the mammalian remains, and by the fact of the [> rose nee of man 
in a fairly advanced stage of civilisation in the particular instances 
examined, it seems highly probp-ble that the contents of all the 
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Sarawak caves, at least to a lieiglit o£ many luiudred feet, will 
prove equally recent, and for tlie following reason: The contents 
of tlie Sarawak caves must have been accumulated since the date 
of tlie last submergence of north-west Borneo, unless the subsi- 
dence of the land vras very trifling indeed. But the submergence 
actually went on to a depth of 500 feet, and probably niucli more, 
as is abundantly evidenced by the indications of purely marine 
denudation on the iniaiid hills ; cUiicI that it was veiy recent in a 
geological sense, may with fairiie.ss be dediicoil, I tliink, from the 
slight amount of differentiation which the [iresent .Fauna of the 
isuind has undergone since its last connection witli continental 
Asia, coupled witli the rapid rate at wliieli the Sarawak coast is 
even now advancing seaward, whicli argues that the tract of land 
now intervening between the sea and the iime.stone hills cannot be 
of much antiquity. The ab.'^cmee of any heavy floors of crystalline 
stalagmite in the eave.s seems to add coniiimiatory testimony in 
this direction, as does, perhaps, the absence of the large mammals 
of Borneo (eiephant, rhinoceros, tapir, and wild ox), from tlie 
nortli-wmst districts. It may be -woiih remarking, that all the 
tribes of Land Dyaks have most circumstantial tradititius current 
among them on tlic subject of a great subsidence of the land. 

TVitli regard to the rate of accumulation of tiie ca,ve-deposits 
in Saraxvak, it seems probable that it would be in excess of that 
generally observable in the case of other countries, for the rocks 
are of an extremely decomposable class, and, iis I have noted above, 
the raiiifali is prodigious. 

'With respect to the possible future discovery of ossiferous 
deposits other than those mentioned above, I think it pi-ohable 
that such will be found. They cannot, however, he very niuiicrous 
in proportion to the .mimher of eaves. The natives have been in 
the habit for many years past of excavating the contents of the 
eaves and fissures for the purpose of washing out t]u‘ allu\ ial gold 
they afford. The caves examined in this wuiy are situated at all 
elevations up to 100 feet. Both Malays and Chinese set a value 
on fossil teeth, which they preserve as charms or use for medicinal 
purposes ; nevertheless, they have never met with a regular ossi- 
ferous deposit in the course of their explorations. Had they done 
so, it would have been certain lo attract their attention. Bones 
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aiid teeth liave, however, been found from time to times uiul csF 
these 1 forwarded a sample to Mr. Evaxs, but many of them wvve 
evidently (piite recent. 

In the event of other bono-beds being ultimaiely disvovered 
in any part of Borneo, they will doubtless resemble genera liy the 
accumulation of lluviatile debris described in caves V, and X.1IL 
At present no animals habitually use eaves in this island in the 
same way as the caves of Europe, were lused by the large, feline 
carnivora as retreats to which to carry their prey, so tliat the rich 
assemblage of mammalian remains which eharaeterises the old 
liyama dens of England cannot be look'cd for in Boiaieo. Ott the 
other hand, the fissures which abound like nalual pitfalls over the 
limestone country, and which in Europe have fuimislied dc^posiis 
of bones, arc in Borneo barren or nearly so, so far as my ex- 
perience has gone. Tlie reason is to be found, I suspt‘ct, in the 
renuirkiibly rugged and precipitous nature of tlu‘. limestone hills, 
which makes them practically inaccessible to the larger mammals, 
and ill their dense coating of jungle, the matted roots which 
bridge over all the fissures to a greater or less degree, and aiford 
a safe passage to the smaller animals. 

The Jlmnau Mem at ns. 

Many of the caves present traces of the presence of man. 
Eleven of tlie eaves examined by me exhibited such traces, and I 
had information of five others. The cave exploration lias, indeed, 
yielded traces of man or Ins handiwork under threes distinct sets of 
conditions, viz., (1) in river gravel ; (2) in the river mud of rlie 
Jambusan cave, as mentioned in tlio preceding section ; and (3) in 
tlie surface layers of various caverns in tipper ISarawak and at Nialn 
(l.‘j During my first exploration I discovered, imbedded at 
the bottom of a bed of river gravel exposed in a section on the 
left bank of the Siniawan river, a single stone celt. It was for- 
warded to the late Sir C. Liell with a note of the circumstances of 
its occurrence, and was' pronounced by him to be of Keollthic type. 
It is the only existing evidence, to tny- knowledge, of tlie use of 
stone by man for the manufacture of industrial implements yet 
discovered in Borneo. At present iron seems to be universally 
employed even by the rudest tribes. , 

(2.) In cave No. XIII., scattered abundantly throughout the- 
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upper S inelies of tlie river mud, there occurred water-worn frag- 
ments of a ratlier coarse but fairly well made pottery. It was so 
fragmentary and water- worn that it was impossible to distingiiisli 
of wliat kind of untensils it bad formed a part. Associated with it 
were a few marine shells (Carditm, Cy^rcea^ and others), a single 
fragment of stone apparently bearing marks of human workman- 
ship, pieces of burnt bone, fresli- water shells (I^erifina and Fofa- 
mdcs) also liearing the marks of lire, the tooth of a tiger cat, with 
a hole bored llirougb the base, a rude bone bead, and a few clean 
chips of (piartz. IS'c stone implements properly so called were 
observed, thougb carefully looked for. Tlieso remains indicate 
the presence of a settlement of people at some distmice without 
the cave on tlie banks of the stream, whieli formed the river mud 
deposit. The qiialitj of tlio pottery shows that this people had 
.attained a fair degree of cilvilisation. The presence of the marine 
shells seems to imply that tlie sea coast “was within easy reach of 
the vicinity of the Jambusan Illil. The remains gencralljy although 
of slight interest; exccjit to the local arclneologist, belong to a 
ruder stage of art than the following. 

(3.) The traces oi: man in the reinaindcj* of tlie eleven caves 
above rcL'crred to consist of bmuan bones, associated, in some 
instances, with works of art. These remains occur always either 
just within or but a few yards removed from tlie cntirinecs of the 
eaves. The caves iu which they lie commonly 0 ])en (5n the faces 
of steep mural precipices. That at Ahsrp, wlicre the largest ac- 
cminilation exists, is at an elevation of not less than 100 feet 
above the valley. Tlic bones have belonged to individuals of va- 
rious ages, they are mostly f ragmenrary, and tliey lie seal Uu’ed on 
the surniee, or but lightly imbed<led in the earth wiibout rel'erencc 
to their proper anatomical relations. Their condition will bo 
bettor judged from the sample sent than from any <ioseription that 
I could give. Occasionally fragments occur bearing tlie marks of 
.hre. The works of art associated with them incliid(3 broken jars, 
cups, cooking pots, and other utensils of earthenwmre. The pottery 
is of csccdlent mahe, and often glazed and painted. Besides the 
pottery, beads and armlets of a very hard dark -blue glass, pieces of 
iron, manufactured gold, and fragments of charcoal have been met 
with. Similar beads are in the possession of the Land Dyaks at 
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tliis (lay, but tlicy con give no aecoant of their origin. 

iNo tradition is extant among the natives with regard to these 
relies. triboB in Borneo make habitual use of eaves cither as 
douiieilos, or as places of scpidtnre, or for any other purpose, 
-['ne character of the earthenware, howevei*, and the use of iron and 
gold point to a very modern date indeed for the people who left 
these signs of their presence and hence the subject, tlioiigh curious 
to a, local geologist, docs not call for any detailed remarks here. 
.It is very possible that the remains date iio farther back than the 
.Hindu- Javanese occupation of Borneo, when this part of the island 
with Pojitiaiiak and Banjar were tributary to Majapahit, or thev 
may be of Chinese origin-dn either ease quite recent. 

The general result of the exploration may be summed up as 
follows : — 

The existence of ossiferous caves in Borneo bas been proved, 
and at the same time the existence of man in the island with the 
rauna, wliose remains are entombed in these eaves. .But, both 
from tlie recent nature of this Ifaiina, and from the fact that the 
race of men whose remains arc associated with it had already 
reached an advanced stage of civilisation, the discovery lias in no 
way iiided tlic solution of those problems for the unravelling of 
which it was orginally promoted. No light lias been throwji on 
t he orgin of the human race — the history of tlio development of 
Chc ‘Fail iia characterising the Indo-Ma.layan subregion 1ms not been 
ml va need — nor, virtually, has any evidence been obtained towards 
showing what races of men inhabited Borneo previously to the 
immigration of the various tribes of Malayan stock which now 
people tke island. Furthermore, the presumption that the north- 
west portion of l^orneo has tod recently emerged above the waters 
Oil the sea to render it probable that future discoveries will be 
inaile of cave deposits of greatly higher antiquity than those al- 
ready examine il, has been strengthened. Under these circum- 
stances it seems advisable that cavern research i.ri north-west 
Borneo should now be left to private enterprise, and that no 
further expense should be hazarded, at any rate, until the higher -ii 
parts of the island in the north-east may be conveniently examined^ 
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i\0TES ON THE FOREGOING REPORT. 


Page 278. — Suhuwrgedtoa of 500 feetT — I infer that the 

last subsidence of north-west Borneo reached a depth of not less 
than 500 feet from the fact that the limestone hills between tlie 
upper part of the Sarawak River and the Samarahan exhibit traces 
of marine denudation equally with the hills situated nearer to the 
coast, although their bases arc probably not less tliaii 4-00 feet 
higher above the sea-level. Pebbles of cinnabar ore have heeii 
met with on the summit of the Busan Hills. The nearest deposit 
of cinnabar is that at Tagora, a peak rising nearly 800 feet above 
the sea-level at the base, of the Bougoh Mountain, about eiglit 
miles to the southward. It can hardly admit of doubt that these 
pebbles were carried to the spot in which they occurred when the 
Busan Hills were submerged beneath the sea, and, as the liilis 
vary in height from 400 to 500 feet, we have, in this instance, 
almost demonstrative evidence of subsidence to the depth which I 
have indicated as a probable minimum. 

Page 278. — ‘‘ Indkallons of pitrehf marine denudaiionr — Every 
limestone hill is surroaiided by a great assemblage of reefs, rocks, 
and sea-stacks, which often extend from side to side ol* the smaller 
valley's. Where the siiporlicial alluvium has been removed, it is 
seen that these rocks are, almost iDvariabl}^ integral portions of a 
smoothly- worn and hollowed -lioor of limestone. They decrease in 
number as the distance from the hill is increased ; but, in the 
immediate vicinity, if the jungle he cleared, the land may be ob- 
served to be literally studded wutk masses of limestone, all fantas- 
tically worn, and varying from the size of small boulders to that 
of craggy stacks, 80 or even 50 feet high, Sometimes two reefs 
will run out parallel from the hill, and form a miniature cove, 
with a small cave at its inland extremity. The most striking 
form presented by the. rocks are those of the tabular ” and 
“ mushroom ” types. Their bases being protected from the honey- 
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combing action oi: tbe rain, still present surfaces smooilily polisluMl 
by tlie even wasli of sea-waves. The exact counterpart ot these 
rocks and of these inland cliffs may be seen in tlic Philippine 
Archipelago on the present shores of the islands lying to the 
iiortliward of Siirigao. Such peculiar assemblages of rocks cannot 
be referred to the action of streams varying their course, for the 
rocks siirroiiiui ever}'- hill, large and sinal], and besides, the 
action of tlie streams in the limestone district of Sarawak 
is rather in the direction of cutting one deliuitc channel in 
tlie solid rock and keeping to it. Still less eonUl the heavy 
tropica] rains produce suck results by their long-continued opera- 
tion over a rock-surfaeo of unequal Inardness. Were there no 
other argument against vsuch a supposition, the presence of the 
nuishrooin ” rocks would be fatal to it. 

Page 2 78, — “ Sarawak Coast adramintj .sYYczrrov/d’— The 

shore line of north-west Borneo (Sarawak) appears to bo gaining 
on the sea steadily as a whole. Whether the laud is stationary 
and the gain is due solely to the amount of sediment poured into 
tlie sea by an extensive river system, draining a country composed 
of rocks peculiarly liable to rapid degradation by denudational 
agencies and exposed, at the same time, to a rainfall e(pjalled by 
that of few countries on the face of tlie globe, or whether, in 
addition to the shoaling of the sea by the introduction of fluviatilo 
Mhris, the land is at present undergoing a slow elovatory movement, 
I do not feel prepared to decide. Of the mere fact of tlie recent in- 
crease of the land there is abundant evidence. The coast between 
Lundn and Samarahan, and again, betwQeii Ivalakah and Igan, is a 
fiat belt of alluvial soil, but just raised above the level of the highest 
tides, and traversed in every direction by broad tidal cliannels. The 
belt extends inland from ten to thirty miles. Cape Birik is its 
most prominent point, and, although it is composed of soft allu- 
vium, and is exposed to the fury of the north-east monsoon, blow- 
ing down the whole expanse of the China Sea, this cape extends 
itself so rapidly seawards that the subject is one of common re- 
mark among the natives in its vicinity. The Paloh Malanaus have 
farmed close up to the point for many yeai^s past, and they state 
the addition to the land annually to average three fathoms. One 
of the elder men pointed out a distance of nearly two miles, as 
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,'riliowing tlie iiierease within liis memoiy. Nuinerous fact*^ could 
be adduced pointing in the same direction. 

Page *279. — “ anliiialslmbifualhi lue cciveaJ ' — "Wild pigs are 

said by the natives to retire into eaves to die. dliis may expuiin, 
why their rcinnins are not iineominon in such, situation.s. I have 
seen traces ol; a bear in a cave, but a-s a rule none of tlie larger 
aiiiinak enter the caverns. The latter, however, are not witlioiit 
a varied Ftiiinii ol: tlioir own. Basidos the iutiuita hosts of pwiits 
(OaliW‘'jh' 0 ill id bats of many species which throag their recesses, 
owls, and occasionally ■havrhs, are met with. Several ];iiids of 
^naki'C ilrarP (J^fraulclco and. Qevkoiithe), fish, and Crnstacea 
aL-u occur, as vroll as spiders, crickets, and myriapo'la {JnluJt'e. 
G eophdhis Foljdi^smm The recent guano often .swamns with 
Cl slender ydiov: DiiHiMis, 

p.-ige 281. — '* Xo tradition Is extant F — It has been suggested 
fhnt lliese superheial human remains are the remiiins of tiic 
e who perished in the iiisurroction in Sarawak (1857) 
A}) art from tlie decayed eouditiou of the bones, this idea is iiiad- 
inissibiC for many reasons. It is sufiicient to mention the general 
identhy of the remains at Niah in Brunei terrltoiy (wluwo there 
is no reason to suppose any Chinese tvero ever located) vdtii thr):,a; 
of All up ill Sarawak. , 

Page 231.^ Xa frlhemaJrps liahilttal use of -cares very tviki 

tribe of ibuiaiis, called by the natives Itock Piinans, who inluibit 
Ihe giaait Tiba-ng Alountain at the source of the Ilcjaog lliver, are 
jiopularly reported to live in eaves, being so iiiiciviiised as nut; yet 
to have Icariit to construct artificial slielters. I’lie liiaid of the 
llojang has fiovcr been visited by a European, so iluit liiis report 
iH probably iiicorreet. Mr. ilraii B. Low, whoso knowledge of 
tlio tribes of north-west Borneo is unequalled, writes in answer to 
iny iuq/aiiies as follows : — I do not know of any’ tribe that buries 
its dead in caves. Tama Mpa, of Tatau, was burietl in a cave, 
but this was to secure him from Ms -Dyak neighbours. The Oraug 
Kaya Sahgieng expressed a dying wisli that .ho liuglit be buried 
ill liiibaiig Baiian in Ba Koiat, but it was oiily^ in order that he 
might gain an additional claim, to the nave in question, the owiier- 
shi.p of which was disputed, -The \ tailed men ’ between Maiidai 
and Mekwi are said to live in caves/’ 
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COLLECTION OP BONES PBOM CAVES IN BOENEO 

EEPERRED to in Mr. EVERETT’S REPORT 

ON THE 

EXPEOBATIOH 

OF THE 

BORNEAN CAVES IN 1878-9. 

BY GEORGE BUSK, E. R. S., V. P. AxTii. Inst. 


^ With the exception of portions of the lower jaw of a smalt 
pig, and two or three detached teeth of the same animal, and some 
fragments of pottery, the collection is composed entirely of human 
remains. 

The bones are all more or less fragmentary and vary very 
much in condition, some appearing as if they had lain on the 
surface of the ground, exposed to the weather, whilst olheivs are 
partially encrusted with a friable, argillaceo-ealcareous stalagmitic 
deposit, admitting of very easy removal. None of the bones, 
though some are dry and fragile, appear to be of any antiquity, 
and none adhere to the tongue. 

The remains are those of at least five individuals, differing a 
good deal in age and probably of both sexes, but this is not certain. 
They include : — 

1. Eleven or twelve portions of the skull, amongst which are 
four more or less perfect temporals, of which three belong to the 
right side. These bones are all distinguished by the large size of 
the mastoid process ; in one only does any portion of the zygoma 
remain, which is of slender conformation. The only other speci- 
mens belonging to the cranium are:— 1. The face, with a large 
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part of the forehead and the orbits complete. This fragment is 
remarkable for the great comparative width acimss the malar 
regi > 11 , which mnounts to about b inches, whilst the vertical length 
of the face from the fronto-nasal suture to the alveolar border is 
scarcely 2i iucbes. The orbits have a transverse diameter of 
and a vertical of l^h25, giving an orbital index of .88. Tbe 
nose ineasures ]".8xr'.l, a-Sording a nasal index of .61. The 
frontal overliangs the nasals very imic-h, and the frontal sinuses 
are ^vell developed, but the orbital border is not tliiekeiied. The 
alveolar arch is almost perfectly semicircular and very wide. The 
bone is further remarkable for the great apparent depth of the 
splienoidal part of the temporal fossa, owing to the sudden bulging 
of the squamosal. The specimen on the wdiole presents an 
exaggerated Malay aspect. 

2. Another and the most considerable of the cranial specimens 
consists of the greater portion of a calvaria. The entire face is 
wanting below the frontal border of the orbits ; as is also nearly 
the whole of the right side of the skull. The calvaria is well 
formed and evenly a relied ; the forehead upright and rounded. In 
the vertical view {norma verticalis) the outline forms a regular 
broad oval. The sutures are all open and for the most part deeply 
serrated. The chief ])oints to be noticed besides the above are : {a) 
the enormous size of the mastoid process, in a skull otherwise it 
may be said of delicate conformation ; and {h) the extraordinary 
condition of the foramen magnum, the border of wdiich is so much 
thickened and elevated, as at first sight to convey the impression, 
that the atlas was anehylosed to the occipital. 

The bone in the surrounding part of the face is extremely 
thin and apparently atrophied, but there is otherwise no sign of 
'disease. 

From its imperfect condition this calvaria affords no distinc- 
tive characteristics, but in one respect it agrees with the facial 
specimen above described, viz., in the remarkable bulging of the 
anterior q>art of the squamosal where it joins the alar sphenoid. 

The longitudinal diameter of this calvaria is 7'' — its width 
5.25, and height 5.7, the circumference being 20 inches. 

The other bones of the skeleton are represented by a clavicle 
of small size and delicate make, probably that of a female. 
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2. Two or three fragments of the humerus, in one of which 
the medullary cavity is filled with root fibres. And in its post» 
erior aspect near the lower end there are three or four transverse 
cuts of slight depth, and done, as it would seem from the chipped 
appearance, by chopping. There is also a deeper incision on the 
external condyloid ridge immediately above the condyle. 

S. An entire sacrum and a portion of the left os innominatum, 
probably of the same individual. 

4. A fragment of the right os innominatum belonging to ano- 
ther individual. Of hones belonging to the lower extremity, the 
collection includes portions of four thigh bones, one with the 
lower epiphysis naturally detached. The tibia is represented by 
three specimens, none of which present anything worthy of remark. 
The only bone belonging to the foot is a first metatarsal of small size. 
From the above it will be seen that these bones present no- 
thing of especial interest j and with respect to the race to which 
they may have belonged, the information they afford is very 
meagre. On this point all that can be said is that they may well 
have belonged to the Malay type, hut there is also no apparent 
reason why they should not have been of Chinese origin. What 
tends to afford some support to this supposition is the marked 
fulness or bulging of the squamosal in the sphenoidal fossa, to 
which I have called attention, and which, upon examination of the 
collection of crania in the Eoyal College of Surgeons, I find is 
presented by several among the Chinese crania in a more marked 
degree than in tlie other races to which my attention was directed. 





A SEA-DTAi; TMDITIOI OP TIE 
lElI&E AID COISEQUBIT 
EVESTS. 

By the Bbvd. J, Peiiham. 


Once upon a time soino Dyak -syomeii went to gather young 
bamboo shoots to eat. llaving got the shoots, they went along 
tlie jungle, ami came upon wliat they took to bo a large tree fallen 
to the ground ; upon this they sat, and began to pare the bamboo 
shoots, when, to their utter amazement, the tree began to bleed. 
i.t this point some men came upon the scene, and at once saw that 
what the women wore sitting upon was not a tree, hut a huge boa- 
constrictor in a state of stupor. The men killed the beast, cut it 
up, and took the flesh home to eat. As they were frying the pieces 
of snake, strange noises came from the pan, and, at the same time, 
it began to rain furiously. The rain continued until all hills, 
except the highest, were covered, and the world was drowned 
because the men killed and fried the snake. All mankind pjerished, 
except one woman, who fled to a very high mountain. There she 
found a dog lying at the foot of a jungle creeper, and feeling the 
root of the creeper to be 'warm she thought perhaps fire might be 
got out of it, so she took two pieces of its wood and rubbed them 
together and obtained fire; and thus arose the fire-drill, and the 
first production of fire after the great flood. 

This w‘oman and the fire-drill, to which they attribute the 
qualities of a living being, gave birth to Simpangdmpang ; who, 
as the name implies, had only half a body, one eye, one ear, half 
a nose, one cheek, one arm, one leg. It appears that many of the 
animal creation found refuge in the highest mountains during the 
flood. A certain rat, more thoughtful than the rest of his friends, 
had contrived to preserve a handful of padi, but by some means 
not told, Simpang got knowledge of this, and stole it from the rat ; 
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and tlius man got pacli after the flood. Simpang spread his 
haridfa] of padi upon a. leaf and set it upon a tree-stump to dry, 
Init a puff- of wind came and away went padi, leaf and all. Siin- 
pang enraged at this, and set off to inflict a fine upon the 

Spirit of the AVinds, and to demand the restoration of the padi. 
Going tlLi’ough the upper regions, ho passed the houses of Pun- 
tang Eaga and Ensang Pengaia, who asked Siinpang to inquire of 
the AViiuI Spirit tiic reason why one plantain or sugar-cane planted 
in the ground only grew up one single plant, never producing any 
further increase. After this ISimpang came to a lake who told 
liiin to ask the Vrind Spirit why it vras it had no mouth and eouhl 
not empty itself. Tlien he came to a very high tree wduTeon all 
kinds of lirds were gatlm-rcd together and would not fly aw'ay. 
They had talum refuge there at the deluge. The tree sends a 
message to the AVind Spirit, “ Tell the Spirit to hlow'- me down ; 
how can I live with all these birds on my top bardking every effort 
to put forth a leaf or branch in any direction ? ” Dn goes Sim- 
pang until he arrivcps at the house of the Spirit ; he goes up the 
ladder and sits on tlie verandah. “AY ell, ” says the Spirit, “and 
what do you wautf” “i am come to demand payment for the 
padi wliieli you blew away from the stump on which 1 had set it 
to dry.” “I refuse,” replies the Spirit, “ however let us trjA/he 
matter by diving.” So tlmw went to the water, the Spirit and his 
friends, and Simpang and his friends. Simpangks friends ■’.vere 
certain beasts, bieds, and fishes which he had iiuliieed to follow 
him on tlie waiy. Simpang himself could not dive a bit ; but it is 
allow'able in such a ease to get a substitute, and Simpang persuaded 
a fish to act for him,, who dived, and beat the AVind Spirit. But 
the Spirit proposed another ordeal. “ Let us jump over the 
house,” says the Spirit. Bimpang would have been vanquished 
here had not the swmliow jumped for him, and of course cleared 
the Spirit’s house. “Once more,” says the Spirit, “Let us sea 
wdio ean get through the hole of a siimpitan.” Tliis time Simpang 
got the ant to act for him, and so held his own against the Spirit. 
But as each performed the. ordeal required, the matter was not 
yet decided, and the Spirit deedared he wmuld not make any^ com- 
pensation. “ Then ” says Simpang in a rage, “ I will burn your 
house down about your ears.”, “Burn it if you can,” says the 
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Spirit. '^O'w Simpang had brouglit the fire-drill witli liim, and Ke 
threw it on to the roof of the Spirit’s house which flamed up into a. 
blaze at once. The great Spirit fumed, and raged and stamped, and 
only added fury to fire. He soon bethought himself of submitting, 
and shouted out : Oh, Simpang, call your fire-drill back, and I will 
pay for the X)adi.” He recalled the fire-drill, and the flames ceased. 
Then tliere was a discussion, and the Spirit said : “ I have no goods 
or money wherewith to pay you ; hut from this time forth you shall 
be a whole man, having two eyes, two ears, two cheeks, two arms, 
two legs.’’ Simpang was quite satisfied with this, and said no more 
about the padi. Simpang then gave the messages with which he 
had been instructed on the way, and the Spirit made answer : *^Thc5 
reason w'hy Piintang Eaga and Ensang Pengaia are not successful 
■wii.h their sugar-canes and plantains is that they follow no proper 
ciistorns. Tell them never to mention the names of their father-in- 
iaw,orinotlier-in-]aw, and never to walk before them; not to marry 
nejir relations, nor to have twB wives, and the plantains and sugar- 
traiics will produce the usual increase. The reason why the lake 
cannot empty itself is that there is gold where the mouth ought 
to be. Take that away and it will have an exit. The tree I will 
look after.” The tree fell by the wind, the lake found an exit, and 
tlic w'orld went on as before. But how padi w^as recovered does 
not appear; but completeness and consistency must never be 
expected in Dyak myths. 


J. i^EEHAM. 




.\l ISCELLANEOLIS NOTES. 


THE COMPARATIVE YOCABULAET. 


With pcforcucc' to the Lists of Words used hy Wihl Tribes, 
|}ul)lishe(l ill the lust iminbor of the Joiirnal, the uttentioii of the 
^iSoeiety lias been drawn to certain inaccuracies in the list of Balaii 
l)yalc worils, and the Ldiowing corrections should be made : — 

XosE — “ Hidong.” Should be ‘‘ Idoiig.” Sea Lyak is with- 
out an initial aspirate. No Dyak word begins with an h.” 

Tooth — Ngigi.” This word is “ Grigi.” “Ngigi” would 
be a verb, siij^posing llic word existed, which it docs not. 
But the more cominon word for tooth is “ Ngeli.” This, 
I believe, to bo the more ancient term, “ Gigi ” a later 
one, as applied to the human tooth. Tint the teeth of 
any manufactured article, e, y., a saw, would he ‘‘ Gigi.” 

Ngeli ” ought at the very least to have been given as a 
comparison word. 

Ecia— TclGi.” Telii ” is the Avord, and the only one. "Where 
the form Tclch comes from is a mystery to me — certainly 
not from Balau Dyak. 

Elephant — “ Gaja,” Should be spelt Gajah.” 

Flowee — “Eungah.” Eunga ” is a dower j ‘^Bungali” is 

to make fun. 

CocoANUT — Diijor.” This is a case of inaccurate spelling 
also. “Uirjor” is to stretch forth the hands. “Njor” 
or Ngiur ” is cocoanut. 

Tin — '‘T ima.’’ "Timah” is the, Malay -word which Dyaks 
are getting to use, '^Tima” 'is non-existent, 
puteh ” ( wdiite iron ) is the universal term for tin. ^ ' 
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AiiROW — Silmpaiin,’'’ This word, or .anything like it, liashio 
right to be in the list at all, for the simple rer.son that t]u> 
Bjalvs never had the thing. Both, the thing and word 
“ Paiiali arc known, only ns Malay, or at least as coining 
somewlicro from the sea, Some ten years ago I taught' 
a. Djak lad to make a bow and arrovr, and I liad to teach 
him tlie word for it. It ina}' have been that some Byak 
ill igiioiancc trying to remember sonietliing he had seen, 
stiinililed out “ Sempanali ; but the wliole thing is extra 
Bya'k. The only arroiv they have is that of the siimpitari, 

;h .'which is not ** Dambig'^ as given in the note, but Danw ■ 
bak,” or, in some dialects, Lay!.'' . ■ 

Paddle — 'SS nayongP Tfrito "Seiigaiyon/’ A iiiisiake in so* 
common a word is strange. 

>S:PEiOi— VSaiiko.’’; A^rite .Sangkoh.” ■ ^ 

Hot — P anas.’" ‘Mhuiash' is ihelteat — hci idojcetivoly. The 
feeling of heat is “Axiigat.” ‘‘Aliotday’' would be Ari 
punas amai/’ but I din hot” “ Aliii angat.” Ai aiigat”* 
however, is hot water. 

Nixe — “ Scinbilang.” Should bo '' Sambilan," as in Alaiay. 
‘SSembilaiig” is a poisonous iisb. 

There are a few other inaccuracies ; but they are evidentiy 
clerical errors : as AIoii” for Aloa ”( face ) ; 
for “Lilin” (wax); “ Apai-andar” for Apai-andaii ” 
(star); Chelun” for Chelum” (black); '^Aran,” for 
“Aram” (come along). 







